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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


1927 


I.—A Hittite Tablet in the Yale Babylonian Collection 


EDGAR HOWARD STURTEVANT 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


AT some time between 1918 and 1924 the Nies Collection, a 
part of the Yale Babylonian Collection, acquired a tablet, 
whose museum number is now 2506, inscribed with a cuneiform 
text in the Hittite language. There is no record of its pro- 
venience. The tablet is of a reddish brown color and is well 
baked. It measures 25.7 centimeters by 20.7 centimeters. In 
thickness it varies from one centimeter at the corners to five 
centimeters at the center. It is well preserved, except that 
two corners are broken away. The style of writing and the 
language are identical with those of most of the tablets which 
Winckler found at Boghazk6éi in 1907. In content also it 
resembles a number of the tablets from that site. 

It is a ritual text, containing prescriptions for two cere- 
monies, both in honor of a god who is designated by the 
ideogram KAL. This sign most frequently means ‘strong’ 
or ‘strength,’ and there is reason to believe that it here stands 
for Hittite Innara§, ‘vir.’ If so the deity is to be thought 
of as god of manhood. In the first ceremony the object is 
to drive out the effeminate god of manhood and to bring in 
the manly god of manhood. Since the sacrificer already has 
a daughter, one may surmise that the result of the ritual will 
be the birth of sons. The second ceremony is devoted to 
averting the wrath of the same god, but with a different 
epithet (SU.KUR), which I do not understand. 

4) 
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Text! 


I. 1 UM.MA *4"A-an-ni-¢-i-ya-ni AMA ‘A-ar-ma-ti 

LUMUSEN.DU 

2 IR THu-u-ur-lu-u ma-a-an PKAL lu-li-mi-ya-48 

3 ZUR i-ya-mi nu ki-i da-ah-hi 

4 S1G, n-da-ra-an SIG ni-ta-a-an SE kar-68 SE LUSAR 

5 [dJa-ah-hi na-at-kén 84-an-ha-an-zi } °U°KU.KU.UB.BI 
16 NINDA KUR.RA TUR 

6 1 MAS GAL 1 UR TUR 14 @8KaK 8, army 2 
ZANUNUZ.TUR.TIM_ 

7 14 PUGGaL TUR 12 PUSKU.KU.UB TUR MUSEN.- 
HI.A-ya hu-u-ma-an-du-u8 

8 SA IM i-en-zi ku-in-ku-in MUSEN-an LU.MES WUSEN - 
DU . 

9 us-kdén-zi nu-us-Sd-an U.UL ku-in-ki wa-ag-ga-a8-nu-an-zi | 


10 nu ma-ah-ha-an ne-ku-zi nu-us-84-an A.NA EN ZUR 

11 ha-an-te-iz-zi bal-8i A.VA GIR.MES.SU SU.MES.SU 

12 U2UGU.§u idtar-na pi-di ANA °™NAD.8U 

13 4 Bp. TI-ya al-li-e-e3 ha-an-te-iz-zi bal-3i 

14 5!G, an-da-ra-an ha-ma-an-ki A.NA GIB A_ya-48-S4-an 

15 “8pan 80 SSMA.UTULSU QA.TAM.MA-mit ha- 
ma-an-ki 

16 EGIR-an-da-ma-48-84-[a]n DAR.MI da-a-an QA.TAM.- 
MA ha-ma-an-ki ; 

17 nam-ma-4S-S4-an 84-an-hu-un-da NINDA KUR.RA.HI.A 

18 U.NU.UT KIR @®KAK.HI.A-ya MUSEN.HLA 84 IM 

19 PUGKU.KU.BI.HIA [TU]R.TIM kat-ta pfid-da-ni-i 

20 ha-an-da-a-iz-zi na-at ANA EN ZUR SA.PAL © NAD 

21 da-a-i n{a]-at-8i SA.PAL GI8jy AD S&e-e8-zi 


22 ma-a-an lu-uk-kat-ta na-48-ta ANNA EN ZUR 


23 hu-u-ma-an-da-zi-ya SIGs -an-ta-ra-an ©!@mi-da-an-na 


1 For the cuneiform text see pages 24-31. For the method of transliteration 
see page 18, 
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I. 


TRANSLATION 
1 The words of Anniwiyani, mother of Armati, the bird- 
maker, 
2 slave of Hurlu. When I make the sacrifice of Innarai, - 
the effeminate, 
3 I take the following. 
4 Itake woolen cloth of many colors(?).and woolen twine(?), 
karas barley and gardener’s barley : 
5 (and they cleanse it), one pitcher, sixteen small KUR.RA 
loaves, 
6 one large goat, one small dog, fourteen pegs (made of) 
young shoots, two small necklaces, 
7 fourteen small “‘large’’ vessels, twelve small pitchers. 
And they make of clay all (kinds of) birds; 
8 whatever bird the bird-makers 
9 observe, none (of those) do they omit. 
10 And when evening comes, 
11 first of all upon the sacrificer’s feet, hands, 
12 and neck, and also upon his bed and 
13 the four posts alles he binds first of all 
14 woolen cloth of many colors(?). And upon a table 
15 he likewise binds his bow and his °"MA.UTUL. 
‘16 Afterwards a second time just so he binds cloth of many 
colors(?). . 
17 Next baked KUR.RA loaves, 
18 implements of asphalt, and pegs, birds of clay, 
19 (and) small pitchers he arranges on a reed mat. 
20 And he puts it under the sacrificer’s bed, 
21 and it passes the night under his bed. 
22 When it grows light, thereupon even from every (part) of 
the sacrificer 
23 they take off the woolen cloth of many colors(?) and the 


woolen twine(?). 


II. 
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ar-ha pf-hi-84-an-zi na-at-Sd-an kat-ta pfd-da-ni-i 

da-a-i na-43-ta SAG £.71 DUMU.SAL.SU up-pf-e8-34- 
ra-an 

pf-eh-hu-da-an-zi na-an-kén KA-48 an-da 

ti-[i]t-ta-nu-an-zi nu SU-it i3-S4-na-43 MUSEN har-zi 

nu DUMU.SAL hal-za-a-i pa-ra-a-wa-kén e-hu PKAL 
lu-li-mi-[e]8 

[a]n-da-wa-kén PKAL in-na-ra-u-wa-an-za t-iz-zi 


[nJu hu-u-ma-an §&4-ra-a tum-me-ni pf-ra-an-na-za UR 
TUR 

[HUR.SAG-i-lya hu-i-nu-me-ni nu HUR.SAG-i dam-me-li 
pi-di : 

[hu-wa-i nu kJu-wa-pf S!8APIN-48 U.UL a-ar-48-ki-iz-zi 

[nu a-pf-ya pla-i-wa-ni DUMU.SAL-ma-kan i8-S4-na-48 
MUSEN 

[$4-ra-a] da-i na-an-S4-an na-48-80 ZAG.GAR. RA-ni 


[da-a-i na-]48-ma-an-k4én GID UB-ya da-a-i 


—_ ——_ ———_s ase «eee Gee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee 


[nu ar-aJh-za KA.GAL GISy 4 hu-ki-e$-na-48 1-ya-u-e-ni 
[ Jar-ha ku-ra-an-zi nu A.NA KA.GAL.TIM 
[ap-pf-iz]-zi-ya-az ki-e-iz BAR.AM ti-an-zi 
[ki-e-iz-z]i-ya BAR.AM ti-an-zi 


[A.VA KA.GAL.T]IM-ma ap-pf-iz-zi-ya-az 
{ki-e-iz ki-e-]-iz-zi-ya °C’ la-ah-hur-nu-zi ; 
[i8-pa-ra-zi Se-ir]-ma ki-e-iz 7 NINDA KUR.RA da-a-i 
[ki-e-iz-zi-y]a 7 NINDA KUR.RA da-a-1 

[ ] kir-k4n-zi na-48 har-zi 

[ki-e-iz-zi-yla 7 PUSGAL i8-qa-a-ri 

[ki-e-iz-z1-y]a 7 DUGGAL i8-qa-a-ri 

[ ]-kat-za-na-i a-wa-an kat-ta-ma 

[ki-e-iz 6 P’ISKU.KU.UB da-a-i 

ki-e-iz-zi-ya 6 ?USKU.KU.UB da-a-i 

na-48-ta MAS GAL A.NA ?KAL lu-t-li-mi 
Si-pa-an-ti nam-ma-an ar-ha ha-ap-pf-eS-na-an-zl 
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24 
25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 


32 
33 


34 
35 


36 


And he puts it on the reed mat. 


Afterwards they bring his daughter into the house as an 
addition to the company(?); 

and they cause her to stand inside the door. 

And with (his) hand he holds the bird of 75Sana$. 

The daughter cries: ‘‘Let InnaraS, the effeminate, go 
forth! 

But Innara%, the manly, shall come in.”’ 

And we take everything up and we cause the small dog to 
flee forth 

even [to the mountain.] And to the mountain, to another 
place 


[he flees.}] And where the plough does not come, 

[thither] we go(?). The daughter, however, at the same 
time takes the bird of 15Sanaf, 

and either [she puts] it in a temple, 


or she puts it on a board (1.e. table?). 


[And outsi]lde the city gate we make a wooden fish(?) 
hukeXna§, 

[and] cut out [ ], and at the city gate 

[after]wards we place half here, 

and we place half [the]re. . 


[At the city ga]te afterwards 

[here and thlJere [he spreads] a sacrificial table, 

and [thereon] here he places seven KUR.RA loaves, 
a({nd there] he places seven KUR.RA loaves. 

[ |] kurkanzt, and they hold them. 


A[nd here] seven “‘large”’ vessels :Sgart, 


a[nd there] seven “large’’ vessels iSgart. 

[ ]-katzanat. However, he puts down (on the 
ground?) from (the tables?) 

{here six] pitchers, 


and there six pitchers. 


Then he sacrifices a large goat to Innara8, the effeminate. 
Next they catch it (7.e. the blood), 
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nu-us-84-an A.NA NINDA KUR.RA 8e-ir 
ki-e-iz ki-e-iz-zi-ya zi-ik-ki-iz-zi 


te-k4n-ma p{d-da-an-zi nu MUSEN.HI.A IM 
ku-i-e-e8 i-ya-an-te-eS na-43-kan kat-ta-an-ta 
da-a-i 84-an-hu-un-da-ma ar-ha 8é-uh-ha-i 


na-48-ta hu-u-ma-an-za KA.GAL.TIM kat-ta-an 
ar-ha -iz-zi ap-pf-iz-zi-ya-az-ma 

ku-i8 hu-ya-an-za nu KA.GAL.TIM ar-ha 
du-wa-ar-ni-iz-zi na-at ar-ha 

pf-e8-Si-ya-i nu ta-48-ku-pa-iz-zi 

na-at-kdn ar-ha pf{t-ti-ya-an-zi 


ma-ah-ha-an-ma-at pa-ra-a a-ra-an-zi 
a-pa-a-at-84-ma-d8-kan p{f-e-da-an 

mu-un-na-at-ta-ri nu S!8KAK.HI.A GI84 AM da-an-zi 
nu-za KAS-an EGIR-an tar-ma-a-an-zi 


ma-ah-ha-an-ma-at pa-ra-a a-ra-an-zi 

nu ku-wa-pf an-da hu-u-up-pa-an-du-us ZA.HI.A 
ti-e-mi-ya-an-zi nu 2 NINDA KUR.RA ku-i-u8 har-kén-zi 
nu-us par-Si-ya-an-zi Se-ra-48-86-an 2 7“NUNUZ da-a-i 
nam-ma-at an-da URU-ri-ya i-ya-an-ni-an-zi | 
us-kén-zi-ma [S.7U MUSEN nu ku-wa-pf MUSEN.HIA 
SIG-ah-ha-an-zi na-at an-da URU-ri-ya 

pa-a-an-zi nu-za hu-u-ma-an-za wa-ar-ap-zi 

na-at a-ra-ah-za pa-a-an-zi nu-kdn na-48-8t 

LNA “SAR ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki an-da 

na-éé-ma A.NA GIS ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki kat-ta-an 

nu ?KAL in-na-ra-u-wa-an-da-an ki-i8-84-an 
Si-pa-an-da-an-zi SA “®BARA KUR.RA 

G18) o-ah-hur-nu-zi 18-pa-ra-an-Zi 

Se-ra-48-S4-an 3 NINDA KUR.RA par-Si-an-du-uS ti-an-zi 
na-48-ta MAS GAL PKAL in-na-ra-u-wa-an-ti 


8i-pa-an-ti nam-ma-an-S4-an GI8)9-ah-hur-nu-zi-4a 
S4-ra-a hu-kén-zi na-48-ta ZAG-an Y“UPI-an 
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and upon KUR.RA loaves 
here and there he puts (it). 


However they fall to the ground. And 

what birds of clay (have been) made, these he puts on 
(the fire?), 

and, (when) baked, he scatters them out. 


Then everybody goes out by the city gate. 
But whoever flees last 

breaks off the city gate 

and throws it away. 

He gives the signal(?), 

and they run away. 


When they have gone forth, 
(and) that place is therefore hidden from them, 


they take the pegs (made of) young shoots, 
and mark(?) off the road. 


When, however, they have gone forth, 
where they come upon stones heaped up(?), 
they break the two KUR.RA loaves, which they have, 


and on (them) he places the two necklaces. 

Then they proceed to the city. 

However, they take observations by means of the bird(s); 
and when the birds 

give favorable omens, they go into the city. 

And everybody bathes. 


omer ccc em ei 


And they go outside. And next, either 


in some orchard 
or under some tree, 


30, 31 they sacrifice, to Innara8, the manly, as follows. 


32 
33 


34 


35 
36 


They spread a sacrificial table of a mountain sanctuary(?). 
And on it they place three broken KUR.RA loaves. 


mmm ii eee 


Then he sacrifices a large goat to Innara8, the manly. 


Next they elevate(?) it above the sacrificial table. 
Then they cut off the right ear, 
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ku-ra-an-zi na-at IZI-it za-Nu-Wa-an-Zi 
na-at-84-an AANA NINDA KUR.RA.HLA 8e-ir ti-an-zi 


nam-ma ““°GAR.GIG Y2°SAG ZAG-an 92UZAG-an 

IZI-it za-nu-wa-an-z1 na-at-S4-an A.NA DI[NGIR.LIJ|M 

EGIR-pa ti-an-zi 

MAS GAL-ma-kaén hu-u-ma-an-da-an mar-k4n-a[i] 

na-an LUMES\USEN.DU ar-ha a-da-an-zi 

nam-ma EGIR-an-da ?KAL in-na-ra-u-wa-a[n-da-an] 

GUB-48 3.SU a-ku-wa-an-zi 

EGIR-an-da-ma-48-ma-[48 ku-i-e-e’ DINGIR. MES] 

a-48-84-u-e-e8 nu a-p[u-u-u8 DINGIR.MES ak-ku-u3-k4n- 
zi] 

nam-ma-at-za ar-ha J.N[A E.MES.SU.NU pa-a-an-zi] 

ma-a-an "KAL SU.KUR-Sé-a[n ZUR i-ya-mi] 

nu ki-i d{a-ah-hi] 

1 NINDA ZAB.MES 1 NINDA wa-gi-e3-Sar 7 NINDA 
KUR.RA TUR 

DUG i8-nu-ra-84-k4n Si-U-ni-ya-an-zi 

na-ds-ta Sar-li-ya Se-ir ar-ha da-ah-hi 

na-an NINDA-an i-ya-mi 1 SBANSUR 1 7°%ku-ri- 
e&-Sar 

ga-la-ak-tar par-hu-e-na-48 SA DINGIR.LI 

nam-ma A.NA LU.HI.A i8-tar-na pa-i-mi nu-kén ku-[i]§ 

LU i-ya-an-za IGI.[HI.JA-[w]a PUTU-i ne-an-za 

nu-us-8i-kén ©! hu-ut-tu-ul-li hu-u-it-ti-ya-m1 

A.SAG te-ri-ip-pi-63 © =A R-pa-é8 ha-é8-du-ir 

Q 74 ng-48-8i-la-48 A.SAG te-ri-ip-pf-48 

9 e-id-ri ku-it-ta pa-ra-a KAM UZU 

KAM har-ki $4-ra-ap-pu-wa-48 KAM GU.TUR 

[KAM] GU.GAL KAM BA.BA.ZA NINDA ni-e-de-a 

SA LAL me-ma-al GA.AL 

1 PUSha-a-ni-i8-84-48 KA 
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37 
38 


39 


and cook it with fire; 
and they place it on KUR. RA loaves. 


enn 


Next they cook with fire the entrails(?), the right inner 
parts, and the flesh of the right side, 


40, 41 and this they set aside for the god. 


42 
43 
44 
45 


bo 


Ce ee i eee 


The entire large goat, however, they cut up. 
And the bird-makers eat it up. 

Then, afterwards, to InnaraS, the manly, 
they offer drink three times standing. 


Cena eee I eee ee ee 


Afterwards, however, [what gods] are favorable to them, 
to those they offer drink. 
Then [they go] away to [their houses]. 


Ne 


When [I make sacrifice] to Innaras SU.KUR 
[I ta]ke the following. 


One loaf of army bread(?), one wagesSar loaf, seven small 
KUR.RA loaves. 

And they fill a vessel of dough; 

then upon a Sarli I take (it) out, 

and I make it into a loaf. (I take) one table, one table 
cover, 

(and) galaktar parhuenaS of the god. 

Then I pass among the sheep and, which(ever) 

sheep (is) going with its eyes turned toward the sun, 


its fleece I take. 
(I take) from (lit. of) a terippis field limbs of an orchard, 


nine bits of gravel of a terippr§ field, 

nine viands, (severally in order: a meat stew, 
a white stew, Sarappuwas, a GU.TUR stew, 

a GU.GAL [stew], gruel, a nedea loaf 

(filled) with honey, meal, and cream), 

one hanisas of strong drink. 
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na-68-ta SSBANSUR I.NA £.3AG an-da te-ch-hi 
na-48-ta 'USky-ri-e&-Sar kat-ta k4én-ga-ah-hi 


Se-ir-ma-48-4-an NINDA ZAB.MES NINDA wa-gi-ed- 


Sar 
NINDA Sar-li-in-na te-eh-hi 
pi-ra-an kat-ta-ma KI.NE i-ya-mi 


nu A.SAG te-ri-ip-pf-ya-az 9 2A yo-S8-Ki-la-an 


me-ir-ra-an-da-ya ha-d48-du-ir t-da-an-zi 
nu-us-84-an ZA ys 45-Ki-lu-us 

A.NA KI.NE i8-hu-wa-a-i Se-ra-43-84-an . 
GI8g 4 R-pa-Aa ha-48-du-ir me-ir-ra-an-da 
Wwa-ar-nu-zi ga-la-ak-tar-ma par-hu-u-e-na-an 
LU i-ya-an-da-48 SIGh y-ud-du-ul-li-it 

an-da i8-ha-a-i 

na-an DUMU.SAL.SU up-pf-i8-84-ri pa-a-i 
nu t-i-e-e3-ki-iz-zi an-da-ma-kan 

ki-i8-84-an me-mi-i8-ki-iz-z1 


ee NN ee eee 


an-da-kén e-hu PKAL SU.KUR-84-43 
nu-un-na-48-84-an an-da mi-i-e-e8 

nu-un-na-48-84-an an-da tal-li-i-e-e8 

kar-pf-in-na kar-tim-mi-ya-at-ta-an 

84-a-u-wa-ar ar-ha tar-na : 

ki-e-ma-kdn ha-43-du-ir ma-ah-ha-an “VAPIN.LAL-li 
ar-ha me-ir-ta tu-ga-kén A.NA PKAL SU.KUR-86-88 
kar-piS kar-tim-mi-az 84-a-u-wa-ar 

ar-ha QA.TAM.MA me-ir-tum 


en ee ee ee ed 


[na-68-ta ZApa-d3-8i-lu-us 18.7U KA ki-ié-ta-nu-mi 
[nu ki-i]8-84-an me-ma-ah-hi ki-e-12 ma-ah-ha-an 
[ni-i]n-gir zi-ga-az PKAL SU.KUR-84-48 
[(QA.TAM.MJA ni-i{k] nu-ut-tak-k4n kar-p{-i8 
[kar-tim]-mi-az $4-a-u-wa-ar ar-ha me-ir-du 


pn ne i 


{nu NINDA KUR.RJA.HI.A par-Si-ya-ah-hi na-43-k4n 


EGIR-pa 
[A.NA DINGIR.LIM-i te-eh-hi nu 9 e-id-ri te-eh-hi 
[nu-kan] KA pf-ra-an kat-ta 3. SU Si-pa-an-dah-hi 
[nu-k4]n pa-ra-a G-wa-am-mi 
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IV. 


21 
22 


Then I place the table in the interior of the house. 
Then I spread the table cover down. 


23, 24 However, upon (it) I place the loaf of army bread(?), 


25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


the wagesSar loaf, and the Sarl: loaf. 
However, before (it), near at hand I make a fire. 


And from the terippis field they bring nine bits of gravel 
and fallen limbs. 

And the bits of gravel 

he throws into the fire and above (them) 

he burns the fallen limbs of the orchard. 

However the galaktar parhuenas 


32, 33 he wraps in the fleece of the sheep that goes (with its 


eyes turned toward the sun). 
And it he gives (to) his daughter as a gift: 
and she puts (it) on, and thus (wrapped) in (it) 
she speaks as follows: 


oe ee eee eee ee eee ee 


‘“‘So come within Innara’ SU.KUR 
and be kind to us within, 
and leave us within; 


40, 41 and allow fury (and) anger to cease to bind (thee). 


42 


As these limbs for the farmer 


43-45 have fallen, just so fury and anger shall cease to bind 


Cc 00 “I O& 


thee, InnaraS’ SU.KUR.” . 


[Then] I quench (2.e. cool?) the bits of gravel with strong 
drink. 

[And thJus I speak: ‘‘ As these have dru[nk], 

[just so] do you, InnaraS SU.KUR, 

drink; and fury (and) 

[an]ger shall cease to bind thee.”’ 


I break [KUR.RA loaves] and them 

I set aside [for the god]. The nine viands I set (aside); 
[and] near at hand I pour three libations of strong drink. 
[So] I go out 
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[na-aJt-k4n an-da hu-u-it-ti-ya-mi 

[I]u-uk-kat-ta-ma NINDA KUR.RA.HLA 9 e-id-ri 

KA-ya 84-ra-a da-an-zi na-at ar-ha 

a-da-an-zi a-ku-wa-an-zi 

nu J.NA UD 3.KAM ki-i§-8é-an U-i-ya-i8-ki-mi 

NINDA KUR.RA.HI.A-ya 9 e-id-ri KA-ya PA.NI 
DINGIR.LIM 

UD-at UD-at ta-ma-i zi-ik-ki-i{z-zi]-mi 

I.NA UD 4.KAM-ma pu-ki-e3-3ar hu-u-ma-an 

S4-ra-a da-ah-hi na-at-kén pa-ra-a pf-e-da-ah-hi 

ga-la-ak-tar-ma-43-84-an par-hu-u-e-na-an 

LU i-ya-an-da-48 {Gh y-ud-du-ul-li 

EGIR-pa A.NA PKAL SU.KUR-84-48 te-ch-hi 


na-43-ta LUMESW@USEN.DU A.NA PKAL SU. KUR- 
B4-A8 
MAS GAL $l-pa-an-da-an-zi nu ha-an-te-iz-z1 bal-8i 
ZAG-an §“Upl-an M2UGAR.GIG U29SAG ZAG-an 
U2U7 AG-t-an IZI-az za-nu-an-zi 
na-at-84-an A.NA DINGIR.LIM EGIR-pa ti-an-zi 
MAS GAL KAM.HL.A i-en-zi nu-za a-da-an-zi 
nam-ma PKAL SU.KUR-84-48 GUB-48 3.SU 
a-ku-wa-an-zi EGIR-an-da-ma-48-ma-48 ku-i-e-e$ 
DINGIR.MES a-48-84-u-e-e8 nu ap-pu-u-u8 DINGIR.- 
MES 
ak-ku-us-k&n-zi 


ed 


DUB 1.KAM A.WA.AT °AY A-an-ni-wi-ya-ni 
AMA *A-ar-ma-ti nu-ud-8[4-]an ki-e-da-ni 
DUB.BI 2 ZUR a-ni-ya-an (1 Z\UR 
ma-a-an PKAL lu-li-mi-in 'P'KAL in-ra-u-wa-an-da-an- 
na 
Si-pa-an-ti 1 ZUR ma-a-an P[KAJL SU.KUR-3é-an 
G-i-ya-an-zi ] 
SU ‘Ha-ni-ik-ku-an-8i DUMU 'NU.GISSAR | 
DUMU.DUMU.S8U SA !LU.GAL.DUP.SAR.MES 


[ ] 


——— 
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[and] bring these things in. 

The next morning, however, they take KUR.RA loaves, 
the nine viands, 

and strong drink, and this 

they eat and drink. 


And on the third day I invite (the god) thus. 

I set KUR.RA loaves, the nine viands, and strong drink 
before the god, 

fresh day by day. 


On the fourth day all the refuse(?) 
I take up and carry out. 
But the galaktar parhuenas 


in the fleece of the sheep (which) goes (with its eyes 
turned toward the sun) 

I set aside for InnaraS SU.KUR. 

Then the bird-makers . 

sacrifice a large goat to Innara3 SU.KUR. And first of all 

the right ear, the entrails(?), the right inner parts, 

(and) the flesh of the right side they cook with fire. 

And they set it aside for the god. 

They make the large goat (into) pot-stews, and they eat. 

Next they offer drink to Innara’ SU.KUR three times 
standing. 

Afterwards, what 

gods are propitious to them, to those gods 

they offer drink. 


re ee 


The first tablet (of) the words of Anniwiyani, 

mother of Armati. On this 

tablet two sacrifices (are) performed; [one] sacrifice, 

when he sacrifices to Innara%, the effeminate, and Innara&, 
the manly; 

and one sacrifice when they invite Innara’ SU.KUR. 

[ ] 

The hand of Hannikuanii, son of NU.GIS.SAR, 

grandson of LU.GAL.DUP.SAR.MES 


[ J 
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In the preceding transliterated text straight capitals stand for 
Sumerian ideograms, slanting capitals for Accadian words and 
phonetic complements, and Roman type for Hittite words and 
phonetic complements. The signs are transliterated according 
to the system customary among Assyriologists, except that 
the half circle beneath H and h is omitted. The accentuation 
follows C. E. Keiser, A System of Accentuation for Sumero- 
Accadian Signs, New Haven, 1919. Familiarity with previous 
works on the interpretation of the Hittite texts has been 
assumed so as not to overburden the commentary. 


COMMENTARY 


I. 1 LUMUSEN.DU: ‘bird-maker’ is a literal translation of this ideogram, 
and it appears from 1. 7-8 and 11. 6-8 that one of his duties is to 
make birds of clay. 

2 DKAL lulimiya§: Forrer, Forschungen 1. p. 102, has shown that the 
Hittite name of this god was probably InnaraS, which means ‘vir.’ 
The meaning of the epithet lulimi§ I infer from its opposition to 
the epithet innarawanza, ‘dvipl{wv’ in this inscription. The pur- 
pose of the ritual seems to be to get rid of InnaraS lulimi§ and to 
bring in Innaras innarawanza (see especially 1. 28-29). Probably 
the result of the exchange will be the birth of sons, since the sacri- 
ficer already has a daughter (1. 25, 28, 33). 

4 S{G andaran BIG nitan: in 1. 14 we read: 81G andaran hamanki, and 
ini. 16: EGIR-andamasian DAR(?).MI danQATAMMA hamanki, 
‘afterwards for the second time just so he binds DAR.MI.’ It 


follows that SIG a ndarag is equivalent to DAR.MT, which is Assyrian 
BERMI, ‘akind of choice clothing,’ perhaps, ‘cloth of many colors.’ ? 
SIG nitas is not mentioned in lines 10-14, where the sacrificer and 
his bed are prepared for the night; but it is removed from him 


the next morning (1. 22-24) along with the SIG) ndaras. Possibly 
mita§ means ‘twine’ or the like, and this was used to fasten the 
andara§ in place. 

The reading DAR in 1. 16, however, is uncertain. The sign is 


mutilated, and possibly we should read SIG although enough is 
left to show that it cannot have had the form which SIG 
shows on this tablet (1. 4, 14, 23, m1. 13, 32, 1v. 20). If werea 


we have in I. 16, SIG, idan; the mitas, then, is mentioned alongside 
the andara§ here as in the other two occurrences of the latter word. 
That would improve the consistency of the text; but it would 


2 See Bezold, Babylonisch-Assyrisches Glossar, p. 93. 


elsewhere 
d SIG 
3 
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27 


harmonize less well with the traces preserved on the tablet. It 
would leave us without a clue to the precise meaning of SIG, ndarat 


and SIG tas. Cf. SIG ain vaan: Keilschrift-texte aus Boghaz- 
ki Vv. 2. 3. 19. 


SE karax SE LUgar: SE LUgaR occurs in a list of grains in KBo. 
Iv. 2. 1. 11. Apparently it means ‘gardener’s barley.’ It is 
therefore probable that SE before kara¥ also means ‘barley.’ I 
cannot suggest a meaning for kara. 

waggasnuanzi, ‘omit,’ is the causative of waggari, ‘is lacking’; for 
which cf. KBo. tv. 8. 2. 7-10: na-an kat-ta a-5d-d§-hu-un nu-uS-54 
f-ir AD.DIN nu-uS-Si-kén Zl-ni O.UL ku-it-ki wa-ag-qa-a-ri 
NINDA-4§-§% wa-a-tar nu hu-u-ma-an §d-ra-a ar-ta-ri U.UL-68-%i- 
1§-5d-an ku-it-ki wa-ag-ga-a-ri, ‘and I established him and gave him 
a house; therefore nothing is lacking to his desire. , For him bread, 
water, and everything is provided; nothing is lacking for him., 
The active waki means ‘removes’ or the like in the Law Code; 
cf. Hrozny, Code Hittite p. 10. 33, 82. 33; Zimmern and Friedrich’ 
Hethitische Gesetze p. 7. § 13. 

wstarna pidi, ‘interea loci,’ is usually an expression of time; but here, 
I think, it has its original local force; the cloth which was attached 
to the feet, hands, and neck of the sacrificer was also attached to 
the four posts of his bed. But the interpretation must remain 
doubtful until the meaning of alle¥ is discovered. 

alle§ occurs also in KBo. tv. 2. 2. 27, but I cannot read that passage. 


GIB A UTUL: this ought to be some object small enough to be 
fastened upon a table, and it should belong to the same general 


sphere as GI8paN, ‘bow.’ Can it be ‘oar’ or ‘rudder’? Possibly 


we should read GIBgypuN, ‘yoke’; for the sign SUDUN exhibits 
a wide variety of forms. In that case the bow and the yoke (of 
the war chariot) are doubtless symbols of manliness. 

humandaziya: abl. pl. of humanza and -ya, ‘and.’ 

arha pihiSanzi: the prefix and the context establish the meaning of 
this verb quite clearly. The sacrificer is here relieved of the cloth 
which was bound upon him the previous evening. 

uppessaran: the neuter uppessar, ‘Zusendung, present,’ is well known; 
it is a derivative of uppa-, ‘send.’ Probably this masc.-fem. form 
means ‘one sent, an addition to the company,’ or the like. The 
sacrificer’s daughter may have been chosen for the invidious task 
of exorcising the god just because she had no interest in the matter. 

1§§ana§: the acc. 7§Janan occurs in a ritual text in KBo. 11. 3. 1. 37, 
where it is placed on the hearth, and ibid. 2. 8, where a little of it 
is put into some dough. Can it bea variant for eshar, ‘blood,’ whose 
genitive is written either e-e5-ha-na-d§ or e-e5-na-d5? If so, 7§fanas 
MUSEN is a living bird, in contrast to the clay birds. The word 
t5Sana§ is clearly contrasted with IM in Keilschrifturkunden aus 


20 


IT. 


33 


36 
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Boghazk&t, vit. 53. 2. 3. Since eshar is a neuter, the acc. i5fanan 
makes difficulty. 

paiwani: apparently first person pl. of pa-, ‘go,’ for the usual pa-a-i- 
u-e-ni; but I cannot cite a parallel. 

arahza: for the meaning, see Friedrich, Staatsvertrige des Hatti- 
Reiches in Hettitischer Sprache pp. 167 ff. The word is no doubt 
an ablative from the same stem as the accusative arha, ‘away.’ 


36—11. 5: these lines describe a ceremony which is performed in duplicate. 


37 


41 


42: 


45 


13 
18 


Although the tablet is badly mutilated, enough remains to make 
that quite clear; note the duplication in 1. 42 f., 45 f., 48 and 11. 1. 
The same conclusion follows from the phrase kez kezziya, ‘here and 
here,’ which is preserved entire in 11. 5, and which can be restored 
with certainty in r. 38 f., 41,42f.,48 andu1.1. In1. 45 the reading 
seems to have been kezziya . . . kezziya, where the first -ya served 
as sentence connective. 

KA.GAL.TIM: KA.GAL = ABULLU, ‘city gate’; but what is 
-TIM? Did the writer have in mind BABI RUBBUTIM or the 
like? The form occurs again in 11. 9 and in 1. 11. 


GIB ahhurnuzi: I read hur rather than har on account of GIB ;4 ah-hu- 
u-ra-an (KBo. v. 2. 2. 34, etc.). For the meaning, see Sturtevant, 
Language tv, 2 ff. (1928). 

the supplement is suggested by 11. 32. 

wquari: 3rd. sing.; the pl. 7§-ga-ra-an-zi occurs KBo. 11. 3. 3. 11, 


where the object is 7 ZA hu-wa-Si (ef. Hrozny, BoSt. m1. 82). We 
may compare also §d-ak-ru-wa-an-zi (KUB. 1. 13. 1. 7), for which 
Forrer, Zettschrift der Deutschen Morgenladndischen Gesellschaft, 
LXXvI. 252, suggests the meaning ‘ cleanse.’ 

arha happesnanzi: I conjecture the meaning, ‘excipere’ (cf. Cicero, 
Brutus 11. 43: excepisse sanguinem patera). Sommer and Ehelolf, 
BoSt. x. p. 15 f., have shown that S<panti denotes, when used of 
the sacrifice of an animal, the offering of the blood, as it were, 
the pouring of a libation with blood; and so the use of the pronoun 
-an after it to refer to the blood is natural enough, even though no 
substantive for blood has occurred. For the custom of catching 
the blood of a sacrificial victim, cf. Xenophon, Anab. 11. 2: ol &é 
BapBapor tpocwpocay . . ., opatavres ravpoy kal xampov Kal xpwdy eis 
do7vida. For the smearing of various objects with the blood of a 
victim, see Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. x. p. 18. 

piddanz = pittiyanzi (11. 14). 

f. kattanta dai: the participle Sanhunda, ‘roasted,’ in the next sentence 
suggests that this phrase means ‘put on the fire.’ 

taSkupaizzi: the translation is purely conjectural. 

EGIR-an tarmanzi: the object of this verb means ‘road,’ and its 
instrument must be the stakes mentioned in the previous clause; 
I therefore infer the meaning, ‘mark off.’ This is confirmed by 
the fact that a landmark has just been lost from sight (lines 16-17), 
and also by the resemblance of the Latin word termen. 
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anda huppandus: hupala means ‘net’ or some other implement for 
catching fish (see Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. x. p. 56; Gétze, 


Haitusili§ p. 119), and DUG hu ppar is a vessel for holding liquids. 
Probably, then, the verb hup- means ‘gather, hold’ or the like. 
Here the compound anda huppanduS may mean ‘heaped up.’ 

ISTU MUSEN: no doubt the clay birds which were scattered near 
the city gate in 11. 8. 

SIG-ahhanzi: the deponent verb SIG = lazziya means ‘be favorable’ 
(of omens). Hence we must read lazziyahhanzi and translate, 
‘cause favorable omens.’ 

BARA: the sign is the one that Forrer, Die Boghazkoi-Texte in 
Umschrift I. p. 28, reads HASHUR; but the confusion of this 
sign with LU and with BARA i is more thorough than Forrer thinks 
(op. cit., p. 18). 

i§paranzi: for meaning and etymology, see Sturtevant, Language tv, 
3 (1928). 

hukanzi: Hrozny, Die Sprache der Hethiter p. 23, suggested the mean- 
ing, ‘sing’; but that will not fit here. This passage and KUB. vit. 
1. 1. 7 have preserved the primary meaning, ‘lift up, elevate.’ In 
KUB. 7. 1. 2. 13 hu-u-ga-an-da-d§ da-a-i is equivalent to Sd-ra-a 
da-a-t. 


1-2: supplied from rv. 29-31. 


for the supplement, cf. Papanikri tv. 30. Possibly substantive and 
verb should be singular; but the neuter pronoun -at indicates a 
plural subject. 


4—5: supplied from Ir. 3. 


4 


10 


12 


13 


DKAL SU.KUR-Sd4-an: this accusative form occurs also in 1v. 36 
while the nominative SU.KUR-Sd-ds appears in Ill. 37 and Iv. 3, 
and the genitive SU.KUR-Sd-ds (after A.NA, where we should 
expect the bare stem) in 111. 43, Iv. 21, and rv. 22. It follows that 
the final character is to be read phonetically; and the identical 
vowel of the second last character suggests that that also is phonetic. 
The only ideographic value of SU.KUR that is suitable here, as far 
as I know, is ‘Marduk’; which is difficult to reconcile with the 
phonetic complement. Gétze suggests by letter the reading 
KUB) i7-36-d3. ; 

galaktar parhuenas: the phrase occurs also in 111. 31 and Iv. 19; but 
in both the other places the second word has the acc. sing. form 
parhuenan. I have not met galaktar elsewhere; but parhuenas 
occurs in KBo. tv. 2. 1. 10, in a list of substances, including spelt, 
peas, and bones, which are to be roasted (cf. Friedrich, Das Alte 
Orient xxv. 2. p. 14). 

IGI.[HI.] A-[wJa: for the supplement and the interpretation, see 
Friedrich, Staatsvert. pp. 35 ff. 


SIG) yitulli: in view of the determinative and the context, this word 
must mean either ‘fleece’ or some part of a fleece. 
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14 GIBg 4 R-pa: the Hittite word for ‘orchard’ is unknown, but it 


15 


16 


17 


18 
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35 
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evidently ended like Gk. xnwos. In the text published by Forrer, 
Forschungen 11. p. 18. 15, one reads: nu-kdn URUD?Z] KIN.BAR-d§ 


GI8g 4 R-pa-az ku-un-ku-u-e-ni. The meaning of the verb is un- 
known, but the rest cf the sentence seems to mean, ‘And so the 
images from the orchard... .’ One thinks of Priapus! Does SU 
SAR-pa-dS (KBo. v. 2. 1. 31) mean ‘increase, fruit of the orchard’? 
—hafduir: for the meaning, see on merta (111. 43). 


ZA nassilas: ‘Witzel, Hethitische Keilschrift-Urkunden p. 102. 56 ff., 
is surely right in his tentative translation, ‘Kieselsteine.’ They 
are taken from a field or a river, and they are so small that seven of 
them are put into a water-jug. The acc. sing. occurs with the 
numerals 9 and 7, below, 111. 26, and in KBo. v. 2. 1. 56 £., no 
doubt because the singular is usually collective, like English gravel. 

9 edri: in its other three occurrences (1v. 7, 11, 15) this phrase stands 
between mention of bread and of strong drink, and in Iv. 11 all 
are immediately eaten and drunk. Our phrase therefore designates 
either viands or beverages. Inv. 11 and 15 the text reads: 9 edrz 
KA-ya, and in 1v. 7 KA follows in the next sentence. Here also 
KA follows in line 20; but there intervene a number of items, 
several of which are kinds of pottage. Since several of the inter- 
vening words are unknown, the precise number of the items is 
uncertain; but the total cannot be far from nine, and it may well 
be just that. The list is introduced by kuitta para, ‘quidque pro,’ 
which may well mean ‘severally in order.’ Hence the translation 
given above. In the three later passages the author felt that it 
was enough to say 9 edri, ‘the nine viands,’ without repeating the 
entire list. 

KAM GU.TUR: probably GU.TUR is here the name of a plant; see 
Meissner, Seltene Assyrische Ideogramme No. 2057. If so, GU.GAL 
in the next line must be the plant mentioned by Meissner, op. cit., 
No. 2083. Therefore UZU before GU.GAL seems to be an error 
for KAM, due, no doubt, to the graphic similarity of GU and UZU. 

nedea: the second last sign may be du; but NINDA ni-e-de-a occurs 
in KUB. vii. 1. 4. 4. 

memal is frequently mentioned as a food for men or horses. In KBo. 


v. 2. 2. 18 f. the PUUS.BAR sprinkles it over certain sacrificial 
foods. The word must mean either ‘meal’ or some particular 
kind of meal. 

LU iyanda§, here and in rv. 20, seems to be an abbreviation of the 
phrase in 111. 12. 

weskizzi: iterative-intensive of wes-, was-, ‘clothe.’ 

mes: imperative from ma-, miya-. For the form, compare pe-, pa-, 
piya-, pes-, ‘give,’ and see Sturtevant, Language 11. pp. 215-225 
(1927). The verb has heretofore been known in the meanings ‘be 


- 
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IV. 2 


16 


32 


ripe’ and ‘be born’; but neither of these is possible here. Appar- 
ently the primary meaning was ‘be soft,’ whence the meaning 
demanded here, ‘be kind, gentle.’ One may conjecture an etymo- 
logical connection with Lat. mitis, etc. 

Sauwar: infinitive of §a-, §i-, for which Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. x. 
pp. 36 [., have established the meaning, ‘put on’ (of clothes, etc.). 
Here one might translate, ‘cease to put on anger’; but in line 44, 
where karpis kartimmiaz is the subject, no such turn is possible. I 
have suggested, Language 11. p. 221, an etymological connection 
with Skt. syatt, sinati, ‘bind’; and in this passage the Hittite verb 
seems to preserve just that meaning. 

merta: the imperative of this verb occurs 111. 45 (me-ir-tum) and in 
Iv. 5 (me-ir-du). In 111. 45 the verb is parallefwith tarna (41), 
except that with tarna we have the accusative, karpin kartimmiyat- 
tan, and with mertum we have the nominative karpis kartimmiaz. 
Therefore, if arha tarna means ‘let go, cause to cease,’ arha mertum 
must mean ‘be let go, cease’ or the like. In 111. 43 the subject of 
merta is ke haSduir, and in 111. 27 and 30 the neut. pl. participle 
meranda modifies haSduir, which is therefore neut. pl. Since 


haSduir are modified by the genitive GIBg 4 R_pak in 111. 30, they 
are something belonging to an orchard; and, since they are burnt 
(111. 30 f.), I conclude that they are ‘limbs.’ Consequently the 
verb mer-, in this connection, must mean ‘fall,’ or possibly ‘die.’ 
Hence the secondary meaning ‘fall away, cease.’ 

piran kattama: the position of -ma shows that piran katta function 
as one word. The meaning seems to be ‘near by,’ or possibly 
‘before and near.’ 

kez: since this word must include the subject of ningir, we analyze 
it as ke-z(a). 

NINDA KUR.RA.HLA is so often the object of the verb par5- that 
the suggested supplement is virtually certain. - Note also that the 
word is associated with 9 edri here and in lines 11 and 15 below. 

tamai: literally ‘other.’ 

pukesSar: an abstract noun from pukk-, which Friedrich, Zeitschrift 
fir Assyriologie Neue Folge 111. p. 186, interprets ‘hate.’ Here the 
context suggests the meaning ‘refuse,’ and the meaning ‘throw 
away’ is appropriate in Friedrich’s passage. 

SAL 4 nniwiyani: note the equivalence of the sign GESTIN = wi 
here with U.I in 1. 1. 
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II.—Cicero’s Treatment of the Free Will Problem 


MARGARET Y. HENRY 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In his treatment of the free will problem, in De Fato, 
Cicero applied an interesting method, in harmony with the 
practical Roman character and with his own purposes as a 
patriot and statesman. He does not attempt to prove the 
freedom of the human will; he postulates freedom on the 
ground of its necessity as a basis for the moral life. In the 
very fact that freedom must be assumed if moral responsibility 
is to be a reality, he finds sufficient ground for accepting the 
doctrine of free will. 

It is the belief of the present writer that Cicero in his entire 
exposition of philosophy maintained one consistent view-point, 
which may be summarized as follows. Many questions defy 
logical proof and to many such questions one must say, “I do 
not know.’ However, under one condition, we cannot say 
“T do not know.” If the belief under consideration is part of 
the necessary groundwork for ethics, we have no right to be 
sceptics. In such cases, we must accept the dogma without 
proof, that is, we must postulate it. Cicero was proud to be 
known as a member of the New Academy, and he gloried in 
the freedom that school accorded its members to accept what- 
ever views attracted them. But he was far from being a 
thorough-going sceptic.! His normal attitude was that of 
moderate scepticism toward all problems of purely theoretical 
interest; but he assumed an attitude of vigorous dogmatism 
in support of any view that lay at the basis of good conduct, 
the good life of men, the health of the state. 

Within the limits of this paper, it is obviously impossible 
for me to give extended evidence for my belief that this was 


1 De Officiis, 111. 20, et passim. 
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the philosophical view-point of Cicero.2, But I hope to show 
that in De Fato he does take this position, postulating the 
unprovable doctrine of freedom on the ground of its indis- 
pensable value to morals. 

St. Augustine, who exhibited the same enthusiasm for estab- 
lishing the dogma of God’s foreknowledge that Cicero showed 
for establishing the dogma of man’s free will, admitted Cicero’s 
pre-eminence as the defender of human freedom. While he 
execrated Cicero for this very belief, he admitted that his 
purpose in claiming the freedom of the will was to benefit 
human life and conduct, vitae humanae plurimum ac perilissime 
consulens . . . elegit liberum voluntatis arbitrium (De Civitate 
Dei, v. 9). 
~The will of man-must be free, is Cicero’s claim, if there is 
to be a distinction between good and bad conduct. He 
enunciates this theme in the very first words of the treatise: 
“Because it pertains to morals . . . one must explain the 
force and meaning of the statements called by the Greeks 
” He goes on to explain that the démpara to 
which he refers are those relating to the future and its possi- 
bilities. The essential phrase in the sentence is the first, 
Quia pertinet ad mores. The ground, that is, on which this 
question of future possibilities cries for discussion and exposi- 
tion is its connection with human conduct.’ Zielinski, dis- 
criminating exponent of Cicero, in his sketch of De Fato says: 
“Thus the freedom of the will is established over against the 
operation of the law of causality, and therewith is laid the 
necessary foundation for ethics.’” 


Gfiwpara. ... 


2In my dissertation, The Relation of Dogmatism and Scepticism in the Philo- 
sophical Treatises of Cicero (Columbia University, 1925), I have attempted to 
show by a study of all the dialogues, that Cicero consistently combines scepti- 
cism in purely theoretical discussions with certainty on matters that underlie 
morals. 

37 am here following the suggestion of Henry Allen, who in his edition of De 
Fato (London, 1839) read Quia pertinet ad mores explicanda vis et ratio... 
instead of erplicandaque. His is the reading of the Coder Harleianus, and if 
correct, gives us the right to believe, with Allen, that the prooemium is not 
fragmentary, and that we have here the introduction to the treatise. 

4 Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte 3, 57. 
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Cicero is far from denying the law of causality. He freely — 
admits that antecedent and natural causes give men a tendency 
in one direction or another. But he insists that men are 
nevertheless free to perform specific acts independent of such 
tendencies and even in defiance of them (secs. 8 and 11). 
Thus a man may build a character quite at variance with his 
natural disposition. Cicero cites the cases of Stilpo and 
Socrates in illustration of this statement. It was said that 
Stilpo was drunken and Socrates was dull, and that both were 
given to sensual indulgence. But these natural faults they 
uprooted and wholly overcame by will, desire and training 
voluntate, studio, disciplina (sec. 11). All these inspiring 
possibilities are removed if the power and force of fate are 
established (l. c.). The fact that no moral improvement rests 
in man’s power or that no achievement of goodness is possible 
without freedom, is to Cicero’s mind a sufficient argument in 
its favor. : 

Cicero cites ancient authority for this moral argument for 
free will. He recalls to his reader the old dispute between the 
philosophers who believed in a fate universally operative and 
those who wished to except from the rule of fate the actions 
of the human spirit, quibus viderentur sine ullo fato esse 
animorum motus voluntarii (sec. 39). The argument of the 
latter group was again the moral ground: if fate controls all, 
then it controls desire (adpetitus) and assent (adsensiones); if 
neither desire nor assent is within our power, then neither 
praise nor blame, honor nor punishment is just. Since this 
conclusion is vicious, these philosophers rejected the premises 
on which it was based and decided that not all events are the 
result of fate. Quod cum wvitiosum sit, probabiliter concludr 
putant non omnia fato fiert quaecumque fiant (sec. 40). 

The fact of the vicious effects of a fatalistic doctrine is here 
again made the ground for rejecting the doctrine. It is worth 
noticing in the citations just made, that Cicero and his prede- 
cessors made no sharp distinction between fatalism and 
determinism. Whether the eternal chain of causes produced 
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events regardless of man’s will, or by controlling man’s wishes 
and will does not seem to have attracted much attention. 

Cicero’s emphasis on the dependence of virtue on the will is 
reiterated throughout the treatises. *“ Where, then, is virtue, 
if nothing lies in our own power?” So he asks in Academica 
(ir. 39). “No man owes his virtue to God!” is the battlecry 
of humanism in De Natura Deorum.’ Only the voluntary 
virtues have a right to the name, Cicero asserts in De Officus 
(v. 38). 

While St. Augustine derived all man’s power for good from 
divine grace (thereby stripping away every shred of morality, 
says Zielinski °) Cicero gave all the credit for virtue achieved to 
man’s own will. In the history of Christian theology, it was 
Pelagius who preached Cicero’s doctrine of free and self- 
sufficing virtue. But his doctrine was branded as heresy, 
and that of Augustine prevailed in the Church. Augustine’s 
doctrine of man’s helplessness and utter dependence on divine 
grace has persisted through Jansenism and Calvinism down 
to our own day. Happily for the Church, the overthrow of 
the Ciceronian doctrine was theoretical rather than practical. 
Something virile and challenging would have been lost, had 
Cicero’s call to man to make himself virtuous been quite 
hushed. His ideal of human possibilities and responsibility 
remains what Schneidewin called it: “eine Selbsterinnerung 

. an das vor uns stehende Bild dessen was wir werden 
sollen.” ? 

In certain modern philosophical tendencies we find interest- 
ing resemblances to Cicero’s defence of moral freedom. It 
will be recalled at once that Kant, after rejecting in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, the ideas of God, freedom and im- 
mortality, because they were incapable of logical proof, 
accepted these ideas in the Critique of Practical Reason, on the 
ground of their indispensable value as a basis for morality. 


§ De Natura Deorum, 1. 87. Num quis quod bonus vir esset, gratias dis egi 
umquam? Cf. De Finibus V. 60. 

6 Op. cit., 128. 

™M. Schneidewin, Die antike Humanitat, 40. 
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In our own time, William James, both in his Psychology 
and in his philosophical essays, defends freedom along the 
same line as does Cicero. “The question of free will,” says 
the psychologist, “is indissoluble on strictly psychological 
grounds.” & “TI count myself among the latter [believers in 
freedom], but as my reasons are ethical, they are hardly 
suitable for introduction into a psychological work.” ® Thus 
James accepts the idea of freedom, although he has no scientific 
proof of it, on ethical grounds alone. In so doing, he makes, 
in his own language, “a moral postulate about the universe, 
the postulate that what ought to be, can be, that bad acts 
cannot be fated, but that good ones must be possible in their 
place.” 

Like Cicero, James is interested in proving freedom for the 
human will alone. “Volitions are the only ambiguous things 
we are tempted to believe in.” #!_ Cicero’s sole charge against 
the rigid fatalists was that “they fetter with their fatalism 
the spirit of man, despoiling it of free will.’ 2 James devotes 
a long essay, The Dilemma of Determinism, to showing the 
pessimistic or immoral consequences of a belief in deter- 
minism.! . | 

A modern British idealist, W. H. Boyce-Gibson, in an essay 
on The Problem of Freedom, carries the war into the enemy’s 
country. He asserts that scientists can no more prove that 
mind does not control matter than idealists can prove that it 

does! In the same spirit ay James and as Cicero, he declares 
- that though a mechanical principle may apply successfully in 
mechanical fields, yet if great spiritual issues depend on its 
non-appliance, it must be called unproven.’* He warns 

8 William James, Principles of Psychology, 1,454. Cf. 11. 572. 

9 Ibid., 1,454. Cf. 1. 573. 

10 Tbid., 11. 573. 

11 The Will to Believe and Other Essays, 155. 

126) . . t%& mentem hominis voluntate libera spoliatam necessitate fat. devin- 
ciunt.’’ De Fato, 20. 


13 Published in the volume The Will to Believe and Other Essays. 
14 Personal Idealism, 141-6. 
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Physical Science that she must not make statements that 
stultify the spiritual life unless she can prove them to the hilt.” 
In general, the moderns admit the close relation of free will 
and moral responsibility. Westermarck cites such advocates 
of determinism as Mill and Sidgwick as admitting that their 
doctrine does away with moral responsibility for action.?® 

Martineau says concisely ‘that either free will is a fact or 
moral judgment is a delusion.?’ | 

“Moral judgment postulates moral freedom, the presence 
of a personal power of preference in relation to the inner 
suggestions and springs of action that present their claims ” #8 

We have been using the term postulate in its ordinary inter- 
pretation, 1.e. a statement made dogmatically, or assumed, 
without proof, and used as a basis for further inferences or for 
action. It is very improbable that Cicero analyzed his own 
philosophical view-point and psychological process in the 
self-conscious modern way. But even if the process was 
unconscious on his part, it seems clear that what he actually 
did, since he attempted no line of positive proof for the freedom 
he esteemed so highly, was to postulate it. He made this 
belief the basis for what was to him of paramount importance, 
the moral life.!® 

A modern leader of the pragmatic school, F. C. S. Schiller, 
in a striking essay on Azioms as Postulates, defends the 
dignity of the postulate in wider fields than that of morals.” 
He cites many fundamental concepts that started life as 
postulates, inspired by the will of early man to explain his 
environment; such are the concepts of identity, the external 

18 Tbid., page 151. 

16 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 1. 320-1. 

17 James Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 1. 41. 

18 Jbid., 1. 43. 

19 We find in De Officiis 111. 33 a striking example of another postulate of 
Cicero’s. Using the very word postulare he begs to assume that virtue is the 
Supreme Good. He compares this proposition to a mathematical axiom, there- 
by implying (1) that it is fundamental, and (2) that it is self-evident and 


therefore to be asserted dogmatically. 
2 Personal Idealism. 
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world, causation, the uniformity of nature. He introduces 
as an axiom in the making, the idea of evolution, that (1) 
began its career as a wild hypothesis, (2) became a theory, 
and (3) is now a methodological axiom. 

The references just made to modern philosophical writers 
have been introduced, not to suggest any possibility of detailed 
comparison between them and Cicero, but merely to show that 
Cicero’s method was not due to any philosophical incompetence 
on his part, such as that with which he has often been charged. 
Views similar to his are expressed by certain modern idealistic 
thinkers of recognized worth. Cicero does not lack excellent 
company when he asserts the dogma of free will without giving 
any proof for it other than its moral value. 

Cicero’s treatment of the arguments for and against freedom 
is worth attention for its acuteness and discrimination. 
Chrysippus the Stoic had thought that causation implied 
fatalism. Cicero points out that not the existence of causes 
but the existence of an eternal chain of causes implies fate 
(sec. 20). That is a cause, he explains, which when it comes 
to pass, produces the event. There was no cause in nature 
why Philoctetes should be left on Lemnos, until he was stung 
by the serpent (sec. 36). So Martineau points out the relation 
of the time-element to freedom. “Not to acknowledge the 
time-relation results in determinism.” ” 

As we have already pointed out, Cicero does not deal con- 
sciously with the distinction between fatalism and deter- 
minism; fatalism, the fixation of all events independent of 
the human will, determinism, the fixation of men’s will by 
psychological and physiological conditions. This distinction 
Chrysippus had dealt with feebly and unsuccessfully in his 
famous figure of the cylinder. He thought that he had 
effected a sound compromise between freedom and fate 
when he compared a man in action to a cylinder. The motion 
of the cylinder is occasioned by a push from without; but the 


21 Tbid., p. 90 ff. 
22 Types of Ethical Theory, 11. 360. 
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continued motion of the cylinder is due to its own nature 
(volubilitas sec. 43). The occasion from without is the act 
of fate; the inner compliance is in the man’s own power (sec. 
41). For us the question immediately arises, Where does the 
cylinder get its shape? is the cylinder responsible for the con- 
tour that causes it to go on rolling? ** Brehier says of it: “Du 
point de vue de notre déterminisme, cette objection serait 
facile que . . . la volubilité du cylindre est un événement 
qui d’aprés le principe du destin doit étre déterminé aussi par 
des causes anterieurs.” % Cicero found this attempted com- 
promise unsatisfactory, saying of Chrysippus that he slipped 
into such difficulties that against his own will he confirmed 
the power of fate.” 

In this discussion, Cicero had the rare experience of agreeing 
with the Epicureans. They too believed in freedom and tried 
to justify that belief by inventing the theory of the swerving 
atoms (sec. 18). This method of proof Cicero rejects as 
unsound. The theory of a fortuitous swerve in the rain of 
the atoms, he points out, contradicts the great law of natural 
causality (secs. 22 and 47). This law, as we have seen, Cicero 
accepts for every realm but that of the human will. Further, 
he asserts, the Epicureans in resorting to the doctrine of the 
swerving atoms as an explanation of free will, really confirm 
the doctrine of fate and destroy the freedom of the spirit 
(sec. 48). I interpret this statement to mean that those who 
feel that they must give a physical explanation for the spiritual 
fact of freedom, thereby destroy the essential truth that the 
activities of the spirit and the will are original, free and self- 
causing. Far better, says Cicero, to teach and defend the 
doctrine of a certain free movement of the spirit, “. .. 
animt motum voluntarium, id fut defendt melius quam intro- 
ducere declinationem (sec. 23).”’ He does not say that free 


23 Oenomaus found the solution of Chrysippus unsatisfactory, and said that 
it left the human will in a state of half-slavery, jydotAaa. (Von Arnim, 
Stoic. Vet. Frag., 11, 978.) 

24 Emile Brehier, Chrysippe, 195. 

2% De Fato 39, Delabitur in eas difficultates ut necessitatem fati confirmet invitus, 
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will is to be proved; he merely says taught (docere) and 
defended (defendere). Again we find him postulating that 
which admits no logical proof. 

It is noteworthy that Cicero’s faith in this fundamental 
doctrine lay deeper than dialectic certainty. Although he 
rejects the idea of the swerving atoms, he declares that he had 
rather accept even that belief than give up his faith in freedom. 
“For that doctrine [7.e., the swerve ],”’ he asserts, “is open to 
dispute but the latter [17.e., loss of faith in free will] would be 
unbearable non . . . tolerabilis (sec. 21).” 

This emotional element in the formation of beliefs cannot 
well be ignored. It has been lately said that we rationalize 
to find “ good”’ reasons for beliefs we already hold; the “real” 
reasons lying deeper, concealed from ourselves and from 
others.”® 

An interesting parallel to Cicero’s emotional demand for 
faith in freedom is to be found in Augustine’s plea for the 
dogma of God’s foreknowledge. To him astrology seems 
quite unworthy of respect; yet, he declares, “even those who 
teach the control of the stars over destiny are much more 
tolerable (tolerabiliores) than he who denies foreknowledge.” 2” 

Besides justifying the doctrine of free will on the ground of 
its moral value, Cicero defends it on the ground of man’s inner 
conviction that he is free. If our acts of will had natural 
and antecedent causes, he maintains, then nothing would be 
in our power! (sec. 9). This seems to him conclusive proof 
that our acts of will do not depend on natural and antecedent 
causes. He quotes Carneades as speaking in the same tone 
of quiet conviction. “. .. Ifthis[that necessity brings every- 
thing to pass] were so, then nothing would be in our own 
power. But there is something in our own power. Lst autem 

76 J. H. Robinson, The Mind in the Making, 41.2. Cf. Martineau (op. cit., 
I, viii): ‘‘Intellectual pride and ignorance alone can blind us to the fact that 
systems of philosophical opinion grow from the mind’s instinctive effort to 
unify by sufficient reason and justify by intelligent pleas, its deepest affections 


and admirations.”’ 
27 De Civ. Dei, v. 9. 
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aliquid in nostra potestate (sec. 31).” So even Carneades the 
sceptic here lays aside his characteristic destructive style of 
argumentation (neque ullam adhibebat calumniam), and speaks 
with certainty from the witness of his own consciousness. 

The worth of the inner witness is recognized by many 
thinkers today, as a factor not to be ignored in psychological 
study. James, though he speaks with caution, states that he 
considers the consciousness of effort in every act of will to be a 
phenomenon worthy of attention. He calls the tendency of 
the rigid determinists to ignore consciousness “intensely reck- 
less’’; he asserts that since consciousness of effort is the chief 
feature in the phenomenon of attention and willing, to dis- 
regard it cannot seriously be called scientific.”® 

There is no proper theory of knowledge apart from psycho- 
logical processes, says F. C. S. Schiller.2® The very nature of 
the science of psychology demands that we regard the inner 
witness, is the statement of another British philosopher.” 
The same writer goes on to assert that our very idea of causality 
in the external world is derived from the immediate knowledge 
we have of our own power to act as causes.*! 

Enough has been suggested here to show that the mechanical 
determinists do not have it all their own way in modern 
thought. The natural man’s belief, enunciated by Carneades 
and Cicero, the belief that as we feel free, so we are free in the 
exercise of our will power, has not been swept off the field 
by modern science. Est autem aliquid in nostra potestate may 
still be an/article of our Credo, strongly supported by the 
witness of our own consciousness and not disproved by any 
scientific evidence.*? Thus we shall feel what the great 
psychologist called “the sting and excitement of our voluntary 


28 Psychology, 1. 454. 

29 Personal Idealism, 83. 

30 W. H. Boyce-Gibson, op. cit., 168. 

31 Tbid., 174 and 184. 

32 James, Psychology, 1. 453-4: ‘‘As we grant to the advocate of the mechan- 
ical theory that it [power of control over our chcices ] may be one [an illusion ], 
so he must grant to us that it may not. ... No facts are definitely enough 
known to stand as arbiter. .. .”’ 
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life,’ since we believe “that in it things are really being 
decided from one moment to another, and that it is not the 
dull rattling off of a chain that was forged innumerable ages 
ago.” 38 

It was Cicero the humanist who defended freedom because 
he believed in man and in man’s power to achieve virtue for 
himself; it was Cicero the member of the New Academy who 
weighed the arguments for and against freedom and found 
them both wanting. But Cicero was more than all else a 
patriotic lover of the old Roman republic. Foremost among 
the uses of philosophy, to his mind, was that which touched 
the welfare of the state. He opposed fatalism because that 
way lay slavery; he defended free will because therein lay 
the only inspiration to vigorous independent action on the 
part of the citizens. 

“Fatalism,” says the French critic, “is a doctrine favorable 
to despotism, and every defence of free will is an effort for 
liberty.” ** De Fato was written by a convinced believer in 
the Republic, to take away excuses for inaction from those 
who were only too ready to submit to the events of political 
life as links in the eternal chain of necessity. 


83 Tbid., 1. 453. 
34C. Thiaucourt, Essai sur les traités philosophiques de Cicéron, 288. 
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III.—The Insanity of the Hero—an Intrinsic Detail of the. 
Orestes Vendetta 


FLORENCE MARY BENNETT ANDERSON 


WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Modern scholarship stresses the resemblance of Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet to the Scandinavian Tale of Amleth, naming 
the Danish chronicler, Saxo Grammaticus, as prime source.! 
His Historia Danica, written in Latin at the end of the twelfth 
and beginning of the thirteenth century, was made familiar to 
the Elizabethans through the’ Histoires tragiques of Francois 
de Belleforest.2, The story runs thus: Horwendil and Feng, 
two brothers, were co-governors of Jutland under the suzer- 
ainty of King Rorik of Denmark. Of these the former, a 
renowned Viking, famed in particular for his conquest of Koll, 
King of Norway, had married Rorik’s daughter, Gerutha, 
and had by her a son, Amleth. The other, Feng, from the 
motive of jealousy, killed his brother and persuaded the widow 
to enter into what the chronicler calls, after the ecclesiastical 
theory, an incestuous marriage with himself. Public opinion 
was appeased and the newly wedded pair reigned in state. 
Amleth, fearing assassination, feigned imbecility. But Feng, 
suspicious of him, tested this seeming insanity in various ways, 
chiefly by an attempt to involve him in an amorous intrigue 
with his foster-sister. This, by help of a punning suggestion 
from a foster-brother, Amleth escaped. Later he killed an 
eavesdropper hidden in the straw of Gerutha’s chamber and 
craftily disposed of the body. The interview with his mother, 
continued after the slaying of the concealed listener, won her 

1 Saxo Grammaticus, Historia Danica, parts of Bks. 111 and Iv, chaps. 86-106. 
The English translation, by Oliver Elton, published by The Norroena Society, 
1905, contains in an appendix a bibliography on The Tale of Amileth and an 
essay on variant versions, sources, etc., by F. Y. Powell. See Anglo-Saxon 


Classics, vol. 1, pp. 207-238 (trans.); vol. 1, App. 11, pp. 587-602. 
2 Belleforest, vol. v; published first in 1570. 
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to repentance and connivance in Amleth’s plot to avenge his 
father. But Feng, convinced now that the madness was 
feigned, sent his step-son to England with two courtiers, 
who were entrusted with a secret injunction to the King of 
Britain to put Amleth to death. Scenting danger, he dis- 
covered the wooden tablet that bore the message and altered 
its purport to read that the two courtiers were to be put to 
death and himself to receive in marriage the daughter of the 
British King. At this court he gave various exhibitions of 
unusual sagacity, was held in peculiar honour by the King, 
and married the Princess. After a year he returned to Jutland, 
carrying off his wealth, weregild for the death of his two com- 
panions, only as much gold as could be poured into two hollow 
sticks. He arrived just as a funeral feast for himself was being 
celebrated. He lured the whole court into drunkenness and 
then enmeshed them in woolen hangings which his mother, 
during his absence, had knitted at his previous behest and 
which he fastened down with stakes sharpened by himself 
in his feigned madness before he left home. Then he set fire 
to the palace. Feng, who were asleep in his pavilion, he slew, 
having, by a ruse of seeming madness, substituted for the 
sword of defence stationed at the Ruler’s bedside one which 
was tightly fastened to its scabbard. Addressing the people 
in a speech concerning his deed, he won their approval as 
avenger and liberator and was proclaimed Governor.® 

The similarities between this and Shakespeare’s drama are 
striking. They may be briefly capitulated: the Danish set- 
ting; the fame of the murdered Ruler, won chiefly by conquest 
of the King of Norway; the names of the hero and his mother, 
Amleth being equivalent to Hamlet and Gerutha to Gertrude; 
the exile to England; the return to vengeance; the episode of 
the hidden eavesdropper (i.e., Polonius in the drama); in 
very slight degree, the episode of the foster-sister, whence 


3 The ensuing part of the Tale of Amleth, including the episodes of his return 
to England, marrying, as a second wife, Queen Hermutrude of Scotland, later 
return to Denmark and death, I omit, as presenting no parallel to the material 
used by Shakespeare. 
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Shakespeare may have caught suggestion for his incomparably 
different Ophelia; the devoted foster-brother, who dimly fore- 
shadows Horatio, although, by token of the foster-relationship, 
one might fancy that Laertes was suggested; the detail of the 
wooden tablet and altered message, whereby the two false 
friends, in place of the hero, met death; the scene where the 
hero, upbraiding his mother, wins her to repentance, much 
spiritualised in Shakespeare, and having in his handling no 
hint that she is moved to connive, other than by silence 
regarding his feigned madness, at her son’s plot; * the emphasis 
on the sin of incest in a woman’s marrying her deceased hus- 
band’s brother; the tendency of the hero to sharp quips and 
puns, that is, the manner of his madness, whereby truth is 
adroitly preserved under a veil, although by Shakespeare this 
is brilliantly wrought into an astonishing display of philosophic 
musing along with the bemusing of the dull. There might be 
added to this enumeration a list of names used by Shakespeare 
which suggest the Danish setting. It is noteworthy that in 
the chronicle of Saxo there is a sparing use of proper names. 
In this portion of his narrative the only names employed are 
Koll, the King of Norway, conquered by Amleth’s father; 
Rorik, King of Denmark; Horwendil, father of the hero; 
Feng, the uncle; Gerutha, the mother; Amleth. Other 
persons are merely designated in a general way. The Northern 
names which Shakespeare adds are: Voltimand, Rosencrantz, 
Guildenstern, and Osric, courtiers, the second and third 
answering to the false friends who in Saxo’s Tale were entrusted 
with the baleful tablet of wood. 

In sharp contrast to the list of similarities between Saxo’s 
Tale and Shakespeare’s play may be marshalled one of dis- 
similarities:—In the drama the family under scrutiny is the 
royal family of Denmark, not that of the Governor of Jutland, 
whence the deposition of Hamlet from the succession is the 
more pointed; the brothers had evidently not been co-rulers, 


4In the First Quarto, however, the Queen adheres to the plot against Clau- 
dius, her husband. 
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but Hamlet’s father had been sole King, which position his 
murderer-brother usurped; the murder was secretly accom- 
plished, wherefore its discovery to Hamlet is by supernatural 
agency; the names of Hamlet’s father and uncle differ from 
those in the Tale, the former being Hamlet, the latter Claudius; 
Hamlet does not actually go to England, but is interrupted 
on that journey by a new episode, that of the pirates; the 
manner of the catastrophe is absolutely different, Claudius, 
Gertrude, Laertes, and Hamlet dying almost simultaneously 
in the toils of Destiny. The death of Hamlet is itself in 
marked contrast to his living after his deed of vengeance and 
ruling, as in the older tale. Other strikingly new details are 
the scruples of Hamlet and the introduction of the Ghost. 
A whole catalogue of names in the drama points to Classic, 
Italian, and French influence: Claudius, Polonius (Corambus 
in the First Quarto), Horatio, Laertes, Cornelius, Marcellus, 
Bernardo, Francisco, Reynaldo (Montano in the First Quarto), 
Fortinbras, Ophelia. The wide perspective of the romantic 
stage in England accounts for this mélange; a thousand-and- 
one influences of the Renaissance were at work, and this 
source or that might be used. Critical study in this field has 
clearly assigned certain of these details which I have here, for 
convenience of comparison with Saxo’s story, labelled new.® 

Despite a general resemblance, Shakespeare’s Hamlet is 
essentially not Saxo’s Amleth. The latter is a stalwart Viking 
person, who takes the duty of revenge as a matter of course 
and executes it shrewdly and capably, ruling thereafter in his 
uncle’s stead with renown and with acclaim from the people. 
His mother Gerutha, accomplice in the plot against her guilty 
husband, also survives the catastrophe of vengeance. Told in 

5 For full treatment of the sources of Hamlet, see H. H. Furness, Vartorum 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, 2 vols., 1871. A good, brief statement is given by I. 
Gollancz in his preface to the play, ‘‘Temple Edition.”’ Pertinent to the dis- 
cussion in this context is the theory of ‘‘The lost Hamlet,’’ presumably by 
Thomas Kyd, to which Thomas Nash alludes in his preface to Greene’s Mena- 


phon, 1589. For further suggestions and bibliography, see Enc. Br. 11th ed., 
s.vv. Hamlet and Shakespeare. 
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epitome, the stores may be remarkably similar; read, each in 
full, they are conspicuously disparate. The difference is not 
a mere change of key, a transference from a primitive Scandi- 
navian setting to that of Elizabethan times, a placing of 
Polonius to spy behind the arras rather than to “skulk”’ 
under the straw of the floor. Shakespeare is occupied, not 
with a drama of revenge, but with a subtle problem of ven- 
geance imposed on a son. The kernel of his drama is that 
Hamlet is coerced by supernatural force from without and 
moral force from within to play the part of the avenging son. 
Precisely so he is, not Amleth, but Orestes. 

The serious and perceptive student of literature will be 
rewarded by comparing with Hamlet each of the three extant 
Greek dramas which turn on the Vengeance of Orestes. Com- 
mon characters in all are a murdered father, a son super- 
naturally stimulated to plans of vengeance, and, as culprits, 
the wife and her paramour, the latter a kinsman to her 
husband. Shakespeare’s play, viewed as a study in ethics, is 
simplified by the omission of the ancestral blood-guiltiness of 
the family to which the murdered King and the wife’s para- 
mour belong.§ Also the sinful wife has had no motive to 
crime in an injury to a daughter—the Iphigenia complication 
—or in knowledge of conjugal infidelity on the part of her 
husband. Baldly the story is that which Homer knew of 
Agamemnon. The discussion will be furthered by culling 
out the details which are common to the story of the vendetta 
in the version followed unanimously by the three Greek 
dramatists and in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

1. The vendetta is essentially the same, as I have indicated. 
In the modern tale, however, the paramour is more nearly 
akin to his victim than in the ancient, the relation being that 

6In this connection it must be noted that earlier criticism has discerned a 
gloomy background of violence and injustice in the royal house of Hamlet, 
whence the tragic catastrophe, the extinction of the race at the end of the play, 
is derived. See A. J. W. Morrison, quoted by Furness, l.c., vol. 11. The pcint 
seems to me over-stressed. Certainly Saxo Gr. has no suggestion of unusually 


barbarous deeds within this family through successive generations. 


4 
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of brothers rather than cousins. Moreover, the duty of 
vendetta is rendered more terrible for the son in that, unlike 
Orestes, he had been reared at home in tender association 
with his mother, and also presumably in family ties with his 
uncle. Queen Gertrude, it should be noted, is not technically, 
even as accomplice, guilty of the murder of Hamlet’s father. 
Here she differs widely from Clytemnestra. But she has had 
no motive, beyond her lust, for condoning such a crime, by 
which through union with Claudius she is tainted. For not 
only is the Iphigenia complication absent, but, as Hamlet 
points out explicitly, his father had been to her an incompar- 
ably loving husband.’ 

2. The contrast between the King and the usurping mur- 
derer is the same in both, that of conquering warrior to weak- 
ling,® dvat avipdv ’Ayapéuvwv to adéxrwp Ondelas wédas.? 

3. The staunch friend of the hero belongs to both. In- 
dubitably Horatio is Pylades. Hamlet can say of him:—” 


‘Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 
And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal’d thee for herself;’’ 


and speak of wearing him “in my heart’s core, ay, in my heart 
of heart.” ! Throughout the play Horatio identifies himself 
with Hamlet’s interest and, when in grief he would die by his 
own hand with Hamlet, the expiring friend forbids the act in 
order that Horatio, as survivor, may tell the true story to the 
world.” 

4. The tradition of the exile and adventurous wandering 
of the hero is certainly common to both, but here there are 
striking differences, which suggest a confusion in the modern 
version. It is as if Shakespeare, working primarily with the 

7 Ham. Act 1, Se. 0, Il. 140 ff. 

8 Ham. Act 1, Sc. 1, ll. 60-63; Act m1, Sc. 1v, ll. 53 ff. 

® Aesch. Ag. 1671. 

10 Ham. Act 1, Se. 11, ll. 66-68. 

1 Ham. Act 111, Sc. 1, 1. 76. 


12 Ham. Act. v, Sc. 1, ll. 345 ff. The desire to have the true story told is 
also in Orestes’ words, Aesch. Choeph., 1026 ff., xnptoow gidots. 
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plot received from Danish legend, had made it in a measure 
a vehicle to carry two ancient dramas, one of the Vengeance 
of Orestes, the other of the Expiation of Orestes—a Choephorot 
and a Eumenides—albeit with him the expiation is stormily 
and tragically accomplished. Instead of an exiled son who 
returns to his homeland bent on his task of vendetta, he 
portrays a son recently returned, at tidings of his father’s 
death, from a brief absence at Wittenberg, unaware of the 
commission of the crime of murder. The gruesome fact has 
to be supernaturally revealed, although there are seeds of 
distrust in his mind because of the unseemly haste of his 
mother’s second marriage. The actual exile comes midway 
in the play, when the usurper, after the slaying of Polonius, 
banishes Hamlet as a dangerous madman. The ancient 
tradition of Orestes’ wanderings after his accomplished vendetta 
seems to be echoed in Hamlet’s adventure with the pirates, 
by which he escapes from his uncle’s snare, designed to entrap 
him to death. Thus he returns a second time, with a sharp 
edge to his purpose. This return, with its boding of evil to 
the usurping King, strongly suggests the return of Orestes. 
The guileful scrutiny of the King and Queen, which Shakes- 
peare makes Hamlet contrive with the help of the company 
of strolling actors, may suggest the ancient tradition of the 
disguised Orestes, who plots to wreak his vengeance by 
adroit deceit. 

5. The intervention of the supernatural in the person of the 
Ghost of the murdered King belongs to an age-long convention 
of the stage. Seneca, credited with the chief part in handing 
on classical theme and usage to Renaissance tragedy, has 
Thyestes’ Ghost as prologist to his Agamemnon, very much 
after the manner of Aeschylus’ use of the Ghost of Clytem- 
nestra in the Eumenides. The chthonic ritual in honour of 
Agamemnon does away with the need of such a figure in 
Aeschylus’ Choephorot, while serving a similar purpose in 
imparting to the vendetta the sense of spiritual sanction from 
beyond the grave. Both Aeschylus and Sophocles use the 
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supernatural symbolism of the prophetic dream.“ Beyond 
this, Sophocles suggests the spirit realm delicately and natu- 
rally in the lyric cry of Electra to the chthonic powers." 
Euripides has the chthonic prayer © and the epiphany of the 
Dioscuri at the end of the play.1® The oracular command of 
Apollo, certainly a breath of the supernatural, is stressed in 
all the ancient versions. It is noteworthy that of this Orestes 
is doubtful,!” just as is Hamlet of the Ghost.!® | 

6. An interesting minor resemblance may be indicated: 
Euripides and Sophocles specifically use the dawn-time for 
the opening of the Electra, and Aeschylus apparently chooses 
the same time of day, for in his Choephorot the Chorus are 
sent by the Queen with libations because of her dire vision 
of the night. Hamlet opens at the hour just before cock-crow. 

7. In the ancient versions, as in the modern, there is the 
compulsion of Destiny. The oracular command of Apollo 
matches the behest of the Ghost to Hamlet. Each of the 
Greek plays finishes on a note of expectancy of expiation 
(Sophocles’ Electra least of all), and behind each is the sense 
of the sinister history of the House of Atreus. The German 
poet Herder emphasizes (possibly over-Teutonically) the réle 
of Destiny as the accomplisher of the work of vengeance by 
the guiltless hands of Hamlet, to whom the dreadful duty was 
committed.) 

8. And now the crux: the tradition of the insanity of the 
hero. The comparison between Orestes and Hamlet is not 
new,” but, rather astonishingly, it is little stressed in the 

13 Of the snake, Aesch. Choeph., 523 ff.; of the sceptre, Soph. El., 417 ff. 

144 Soph. El., 110 ff. 

16 Prayer of Electra to Agamemnon, Eur. El., 122-4, 140 ff.; of Orestes, 
Electra and Old Man, 677-684. 

16 Eur. El., 1238 ff. 

17 Aesch. Cho., 297; Soph. El., 1425; Eur. El., 971. 

18 Ham. Act ul, Se. 11, ll. 615-621. 


19 Herder, Literatur und Kunst, 1800. Cf. also A. J. W. Morrison, cited in 


note 6. 
20 would note in particular the following: Herder (op. cit.) characterises 
Hamlet as ‘‘Shakespeare’s Orestes’? and ‘‘the thoughtful Orestes.’’ Victor 
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history of scholarship. However, the thesis which I am 
gradually approaching is not this, but one quite novel, so far 
as I am aware: namely, that the idea of the insanity of the 
hero is implicit in the Orestes-Hamlet tradition, or, to phrase 
it more generally, in the tradition of The Son’s Vendetta. 
This thought of the literary tradition of madness as belonging 
to that of the Avenging Son may possibly illuminate the — 
maze of theories regarding the peculiar insanity, whether real 
or feigned, of Hamlet, the modern Orestes. 

To point out a resemblance between two legends is a very 
different thing from proving a relationship between them. I 
would submit that my list of similarities, already discussed, 
between Shakespeare’s Hamlet and the version of the Orestes 
story handled by the Greek tragedians is impressive. But I 


Hugo also makes the comparison by delicate allusion (William Shakespeare, 
1866), seeing in Hamlet ‘‘that sinister thing, a possible parricide.’’ Pointing 
the difference between North and South, he holds that if, instead of having the 
former in his brain, he had, like Orestes, had the South in his veins, he would 
have killed his mother. Henry Mackenzie makes it implicitly (in The Mirror, 
Aor. 18, 1780, p. 99). R.G. Latham has it in his elaborate study of the sources 
of Hamlet (Two Dissertations on the Hamlet of Saxo Grammaticus and Shakes- 
peare, 1872); see especially p. 81, where he makes the comparison by contrast: 
‘The pretendedness of Hamlet’s malady is as genuine as the reality of that of 
Orestes.’’ Ruskin makes no explicit comparison, but his insight divines Greek 
influence in Hamlet; in Munera Pulveris he has a footnote (ed. 1872, p. 126), 
fantastic, but powerful in its intuition: ‘‘Shakespeare’s names are curiously,— 
often barbarously,—much by Providence,—but assuredly not without Shakes- 
peare’s cunning purpose,—mixed out of the various traditions he confusedly 
adopted, and languages he imperfectly knew. . .. Ophelia, serviceableness, 
the true lost wife of Hamlet, is marked as having a Greek name by that of her 
brother Laertes, and its signification is once exquisitely alluded to in that 
brother’s last word of her, where her gentle preciousness is opposed to the use- 
lessness of the churlish clergy: ‘a ministering angel shall my sister be when 
thou liest howling.’’’ (of course, there is contrary opinion about the literary 
derivation of the name Ophelia in this drama.) So far as I have discovered, the 
comparisons between Hamlet and Orestes which derive from that careful, 
older scholarship richly expended on the Shakespearean play are not urged or 
elaborated in detail. Professor H. R. Fairclough has directed my attention 
to Professor Gilbert Murray’s delightful essay on ‘‘ Hamlet and Orestes”’ in a 
recent volume, The Classical Tradition in Poetry. Professor Murray’s motive 
in this fine comparative study tends toward the development of an idea of 
ritual significance underlying the common legend. 
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should not be inclined to argue therefrom any more than a 
delicate contaminatio of the legend of Orestes with the later 
Northern legend. That echoes of the Oresteia should have 
reached the Elizabethan poet is not inconceivable, although 
there is no extant Senecan play which carries that character.2! 
The Latin Agamemnon, however, premises the sequel. And 
of the Greek tragedians themselves Shakespeare might not 
improbably have heard reverberations. Euripides, in par- 
ticular, of the Great Three, was popular early in Renaissance 
England.” In this context it is pertinent to remark that the 
Prologue of the German play, Der Bestrafte Brudermord: oder 
Prinz Hamlet aus Dénnemark, has as dramatis personae Night, 
Alecto, Thisiphone (sic), Miegera (sic), none other than 
Erinyes and their mother—an Orestean echo, indeed. This 
play, which was first printed in 1781, is cited by critics ™ as 
containing probably some fragments of the pre-Shakesperean 
Hamlet, the lost drama to which Thomas Nash alludes as 
being very Senecan in manner. 

It seems to me that two points of view are possible for 
interpreters of Shakespeare’s bias toward the Orestean charac- 
terisation of Hamlet in his departure from the primitive 
character of the Danish Amleth. (1) His subtle characterisa- 
tion of his hero was founded on that which Coleridge,” 
incomparable critic, termed “his deep and accurate science in 
mental philosophy,” whereby his protagonist was inevitably 
a character controlled by “the common fundamental laws of 
our nature.” In terms of the discussion under consideration, 
this theory might be re-phrased as a specific question: Is it 
fundamental that matricide, executed or contemplated, un- 
settles the reason? And the similarity between Orestes and 

21In general on this subject, see J. W. Cunliffe, The Influence of Seneca on 
Elizabethan Tragedy. 

22 The Universities played a distinguished part in introducing Latin trans- 
lations of Greek plays, as well as in presenting Latin dramas. 

23 See I. Gollancz, Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet, Temple Ed., Preface, 


pp. viii-x. Also see above, note 5. 
24 Coleridge, Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare, 1868, vol. Iv, p. 144. 
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Hamlet might be stated as unavoidable because each char- 
acter conforms to psychological law. (2) Our English poet 
has woven into his version threads from the treasure of the 
past, possessed by his consciousness or sub-consciousness. 
The brooding melancholy of Hamlet, beyond everything else, 
reveals this. Having offered these two interpretations, I 
would hazard the Horatian idea that the truth lies somewhere 
between them. Influenced inevitably by the literary past 
packed away within him and controlled by his intuitive 
knowledge of human nature—so poetic genius works and has 
worked in all generations and in various languages. 

The history of kingship must abound in crimes similar to 
that of the murdering and usurping brother, situations similar 
to that of the deposed, revengeful son. The resemblance 
between the legends under discussion may witness, indeed, to 
the historical soundness of tradition in general. And what 
a strange rolling stone is tradition, a veritable gatherer of moss, 
despite the adage! Certain old tales have been echoing 
through the history of. our civilisation, racial and linguistic.” 
To narrate in literary form any local incident means always, 
willy-nilly the author, this drawing on past resources stored 
within himself. The Greek dramatists, not unlike our Eliza- 
bethans, were themselves working with a tangle of legends and 
altering the material with which they worked. 

In homely statement: I am sure that Shakespeare knew 
much about Orestes when he re-cast the rude Amleth as the 
subtle, melancholy Hamlet. And now a step beyond that 
into the misty region where jegends float like wraiths: I 
imagine that the man who first told the Tale of Amleth, 
whether to gold-haired, rough Vikings or dark-haired, rough 
Britons,?® vaguely knew something either about the Greek 
Orestes or some pre-Hellenic Avenging Son around whose story 

2 T am not here following a theory as novel as that current among some 
psychologists, namely, of the ‘‘race-consciousness of the individual,’’ evoked 
to account for phenomena formerly referred to the ‘‘subliminal self.’’ 


26 Tt is possible that the Tale of Amleth was originally British, rather than 
Scandinavian. See below, discussion of variants of Tale. 
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the layer Greek traditions gathered. The same Aryan store- 
house may well have served Viking and Druid as well as 
Homer and the Homeridae. 

Assuming ancestral relationship—or, perhaps better, a series 
of various degrees of kinship—between the legends, I should 
like to narrow my discussion to an examination of the insanity 
of the hero. 

The madness of Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a queer thing. 
Certainly with his feigning he mingles something which re- 
sembles the real thing. He himself wonders whether the 
Ghost is a hallucination, devil-sent from his melancholy,?’ a 
doubt which suggests mental instability. And, indeed, the 
brooding melancholy, essentially characteristic of him, the 
source of his ceaseless self-questioning and of his inhibition 
from action, might prognosticate schizophrenia. 

In the case of Orestes, the malady is clearly indicated by 
Aeschylus and Euripides, not at all by Sophocles. The 
Sophoclean plot is so constructed as to subordinate in the 
Electra the slaying of Clytemnestra to that of Aegisthus, 
whence at the denouement the spectators scarcely feel the 
horror of matricide and Orestes, depicted as the righteous 
Avenger, seems to be under no curse. Indeed, the drama 
concludes on a note of hope for the seed of Atreus. Aeschylus 
and Euripides, on the contrary, each in the similar play, give 
a definite idea of the affliction. And, furthermore, each else- 
where presents the same character, Aeschylus in the Eumenides, 
Euripides in the Orestes and in the Iphigenia Taurica. The 
tragedians must be studied for this detail severally and the 
dramas singly, except that, in the case of Aeschylus, it must 
be borne in mind that the Choephorot and the Ewmenides 
belong to a trilogy, which is an organic whole. 

The Orestes of Aeschylus is not a mere furens. He is a 
man of strong will and stern purpose, finally shaken by the 
horror of the deed of matricide. At the end of the Choephorot, 
the Erinyes, invisible to all but him, gather omniously about 


27 Hamlet, Act 11, Sc. 11, 615-620. 
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him. In the final play of the trilogy the poet makes these 
dire shapes visible to all. He transcends the limits between 
the natural and supernatural, exactly that which Shakespeare 
does in Hamlet. In the latter instance, it is memorable that, 
while the Ghost of the murdered King is at the outset seen 
by the soldiers of the watch and Horatio, as well as by Hamlet, 
whence the audience must accept this as an authentic appari- 
tion, there is the later scene where Hamlet, alone with his 
mother, sees and hears the Ghost, which is invisible and 
inaudible to her, whence it may be argued that here the poet 
presents a hallucination of his hero’s mind. Aeschylus also 
presents the supernatural objectively and subjectively. By 
making the Eumenides a dramatic portrayal of the ethical 
situation from within the consciousness of Orestes, he treats his 
hero throughout that play as a rational being.”® That is, the 
audience have been admitted to the psychosis. Granted the 
premise that aide pnrpds eyxoro. xives?® are pursuing him, 
all his speeches and actions hang logically together. With 
the ritual acquittal, his divided mind is unified and the menace 
of the psychosis lifted. 

Euripides at the end of his Electra shows the brother and 
sister nervously shattered by their deed. The chief burden of 
the matricide is on Orestes, although his sister endeavours to 
cheer him with the thought that she has equally shared his 
guilt. Actually insane he is not, however. Yet the audience 
may clearly take his nervous tension as presage of that state, 
which the Dioscuri, appearing ex machina, prophesy for him.” 
Professor Gilbert Murray dates this play c. 413 B.c.24_ To the 
same period, c. 414-412 B.c., he assigns the Iphigenia Taurica, 
with the idea that possibly this preceded the Electra®? In 
any case, assuming this general chronology, the critic would 

28 T reserve for a later paper a close study of the psychosis of Orestes, as 
handled by Aeschylus and Euripides respectively. 

29 Aesch. Choeph., 1054. 

30 Kur. El., 1252-3. 


31G. Murray, Ox. Ed. Text of Eur., vol. 11, prefatory note to Electra. 
2G. Murray, ibid., prefatory note to Iph. Taur. 
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suppose with probability that the poet’s mind worked imme- 
diately from the one portion of the legend to the other. At 
all events, the Taurica furnishes an explicit characterisation 
of the insanity of Orestes.** The Herdsman, reporting circum- 
stantially to Iphigenia, the Tauric priestess, the encounter 
between two strangers (Orestes and Pylades) on this in- 
hospitable coast, gives a full description of the crazy actions 
of one of these. The Orestes of Euripides, although largely a 
lurid melodrama, has an incomparable scene between Orestes 
and Electra, where the tender sister soothes the brother, sick 
and exhausted after an attack of insanity.*4 The poet shows 
Orestes slipping from querulousness, which once at an un- 
happy suggestion verges on an Insane seizure, into the manli- 
ness of self-reproach as a burden to Electra’s affection. Pro- 
fessor Murray dates the play 408 B.c.® 

I think it may be confidently stated that the schizophrenic 
Orestes depicted by Aeschylus is nearer to the Shakespearean 
Hamlet than the Euripidean character, subject to violent 
attacks of mania. 

For a truly striking parallel between the modern and the 
ancient Orestes, qua madman, one has to compare, not 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, but the ruder Amleth, with the Greek 
character. To this end it is necessary to revert to the dis- 
cussion of the Tale of Amleth. 

Saxo Grammaticus ** has another story which closely re- 
sembles this, that of Harald and Halfdan, who are saved by 
their guardian from their usurping uncle Frode, their father’s 
murderer, by being shut up in a hollow oak under dogs’ 
names, and who later feign madness and finally burn their 
uncle in his palace. A variant of this is the story of Helgi 
and Hroar in Hrolfssaga Kraka.*” Here the murdered father 


38 Hur. Iph. Taur., 260 ff. 

34 Eur. Or., 211 ff. 

3% G. Murray, Ox. Ed. Text of Eur., vol. 111, prefatory note to Orestes. 

36 Saxo Grammaticus Historia Danica, Bk. vil. See edition cited above 
(Anglo-Saxon Classics), vol. 11, pp. 410-413 and 591-602. 

37 Printed in Fornaldar Norotrlanda (Copenhagen, 1829, vol. 1). For 
analysis see F. Detter, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, vol. 36 (Berlin, 1892). 
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is named Halfdan (not Harald, as in that just cited from 
Saxo), the usurping uncle Frédi, and the deposed sons, who 
correspond to Amleth, are Helgi and Hroar. Here also there 
is feigned madness and the heroes are concealed as dogs. 
Mr. F. Y. Powell *8 inclines to the theory that these three 
variants, 2.e., The Tale of Amleth, that of Harald and Halfdan, 
and that of the Hrolfssaga Kraka, are descended from an 
early parent version. He notes also in this context a possible 
Celtic source for the detail of the concealment of the boys as 
dogs. His conclusion is that the Tale of Amleth parallels in 
three main details an Icelandic saga of a historical King, 
Hrolf Kraki, whom Saxo names in his list of Danish rulers as 
belonging to a time earlier than that of Amleth.*® 

Of the insanity of Amleth in Saxo’s Tale it may be said, 
quite as cogently as of that of Hamlet, that it is a queer thing. 
The feigning serves little purpose in actually lulling the suspi- 
cions of the uncle and lessening the danger in which the hero 
stands. Furthermore, his behaviour is fantastic even in 
England, when there is no occasion for feigning any sort of 
mental affliction. The idea presses that behind the story of 

38 Kissay cited above, Anglo-Saxon Classics, vol. 11, App. 11, pp. 586-602. 

39 See I. Gollancz, Hamlet in Iceland, London, 1898. Professor Gollancz 
prints here an English translation of this Icelandic tale, Ambales Saga, of which 
the earliest MS. is one of the seventeenth century, and gives a full discussion 
of this and other texts which bear on the subject. For clarity it should be 
indicated that there are at Copenhagen two unedited sagas concerned with the 
story of Amleth: (1) Amlodssaga Hardvendilssona, a paraphrase of Saxo, prob- 
ably from a Danish translation of 1575; (2) Ambales Saga, the romantic tale 
cited above and translated into English by Professor Gollancz. In the latter 
the father of Ambales, Salman, is King of Cimbria (Jutland). With these 
belongs also (3) the Tale of Brjam, an oral tradition first put into writing in 
1707. Professor Gollancz, commenting on the name Brjam as a variant of the 
Irish Brian, draws attention to the close connection in early times between 
Ireland and Norse lands. There is a possibility, based on a comparison with the 
romances of Havelok, Horn, and Bevis, that the Amleth Tale is of British 
origin. There is no direct knowledge of Saxo’s source for it, although the lost 
Skjéldunga saga is named as the presumable source. I have not included 
these references in my text, for in the material cited there is no indication of 


cynanthropy. But for further comparisons in discussing this particular question 
they might prove pertinent. 
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feigned madness was one of a genuinely insane hero. Indeed, 
certain gestures of Amleth’s pretense at insanity, mentioned 
early in the Tale, notably his rolling on the ground and 
covering his body with mud, are suggestive of a pathological 
state known as cynanthropy, where the afflicted person 
imagines himself converted into a dog.—A cognate form, 
lycanthropy, has received much fuller discussion because of 
anthropological interest in the legend of the werewolf, per- 
sistent In various parts of the world.—Putting this indication 
of cynanthropy beside the tradition prominent in the two 
Scandinavian variants of the YTale—namely, the stories of 
Harald and Halfdan and of Helgi and Hroar—of the assumption 
of dogs’ names by these respective pairs of heroes, the student 
is strengthened in the conjecture that there may once have 
been something genuine about Amleth’s insanity. The con- 
jecture becomes impressive when beside it is set an array of 
evidence of vestiges of cynanthropy which belong character- 
istically to the Greek story of Orestes. This I offer as a new 
contribution to the discussion of the Orestes-Hamlet Vendetta. 

The common element in all Greek thought of the insanity 
of Orestes—indeed, the root idea of that insanity—is of the 
hero as pursued by the Erinyes. Examining the texts from 
the Greek tragedians descriptive of this, I find a large group 
characterising the Erinyes as hounds of pursuit. The list 
follows: 


1. Aeschylus,*° Choephoroi, 1054: 
Orestes speaks: caygas yap aide unrpos éyxoror Kives. 
2. Aeschylus, Choephoroz, 1062: 
Orestes speaks: éXabvopa 6é KovKéer’ Gy petvar’ Eye. 
3. Aeschylus, Eumenides, 130-2: 
Chorus, muttering in sleep, answered by Clytemnestra: 
Xo. AaBe AaBE AaGE Aa GE, —Ypafov. 
KX. dvap dumKers O7pa, KAayyaives 6’ amep 
KUWY pepuvay ovmoT’ éxNElTwY TdvoU. 
40 For Aeschylus I have used the Oxford Edition of the Text (Arthur Sidg- 
wick). 
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4, Aeschylus, Humenides, 147-8: 
Chorus speaks: 
é dpxbwy rextwxev olxerai 8’ 6 Onp— 
Urvyw Kkpatnbeio’ &ypay Seca. 
5. Aeschylus, Eumenides, 246-7: 
Chorus speaks: 
TETPAVLATLOMEVOY Yap ws KUwY veBpov 
mpos ata kal oradaypov éxuarevopev. 


6. Aeschylus, Eumenides, 253: 
Chorus speaks: 
doy Bporeiwy aiuatrwy pe TpocyenNG. 


7. Euripides,*! Electra, 1252-3: 
Dioscuri speak: 
devai dé Knpées <o’ >al xuvwredes Beal 
TpoxnraThnoove éupavi wAavapevov. 


8. Euripides, Electra, 1342-3: 
Dioscuri speak: 
ada Kbvas 
7405 wrogebywr aoretx’ éx’ ’AOnvav. 
9. Euripides, Orestes, 260-1: 
Orestes speaks: 
d@ Poth’, amoxtevoval pw’ ai xuvwmredes 
yopyames, évépwv téperat, decval Deal. 


It should be clearly stated that in none of these instances are 
the Erinyes conceived actually as hounds. Euripides in his 
thought of them apparently follows the Aeschylean present- 
ment of them as black-clad, wingless Gorgons of loathsome 
characteristics. The older dramatist’s bold venture in making 
the devai Geai visible crystallised for his successors the 
picture of them which he conjured into scenic reality by his 
imagination. Stage directions for costuming the Chorus in 
the Eumenides could not surpass in explicit detail the descrip- 
tion of these goddesses given by the Pythian priestess in that 
play (46-59). They are Gorgons in aspect, hounds in the 
manner and implacable ferocity of their pursuit. The passage 


41 For Euripides I have used the Oxford Edition of the Text (Gilbert Murray). 
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(10) which concludes my list gives an extraordinary description 
of one of the insane seizures of Orestes: 


10. Euripides, Iphigenia Taurica, 260-335 (Herdsman’s Narra- 
tive). 


Orestes, sitting by the sea with Pylades on the Taurian coast, 
suddenly springs to his feet and shakes his head up and down, 
his arms trembling. Then he shrieks ‘like a huntsman,’ crying 
to Pylades that she-serpents of Hades are attacking him. 
In his hallucination, taking the herd of cattle for the Erinyes, 
he charges them and makes bloody havoc. While the Taurian 
herdsmen arm themselves and gather allies to rescue their 
herds, Orestes falls foaming at the lips, and Pylades solicitously 
tends and guards him from the stones of the Taurians. 
Emerging from his mad fit, Orestes chivalrously calls to 
Pylades that they must die fighting. But the two are pres- 
ently overpowered by the numbers of their adversaries. For 
illustration of my theme two passages in this narrative stand 
out prominently: 


(1) kal Bog xuvayds ds (284); 


(2) raphy 6 dpay 
ob radra popes oxnuar’, GAN’ HAAdCCETO 
gOoyyas Te pooxwv Kal kuvav bAaYuaTA 
Tas yao’t ’Epuvds tévar pupnuara (291-294). 


The hallucination in the first is plainly that of being the 
huntsman. In the second, according to the usual interpreta- 
tion, the Herdsman is explaining that the figures just described 
by Orestes as his dreadful assailants are figments projected by 
his disordered mind at the suggestion afforded by the lowing 
of the cagtle and the baying of the shepherd-dogs, mimetic 
sounds which the Erinyes are supposed to utter. There is an 
obscure reading in that last line, which Professor Murray 
marks with daggers,} ds gac’.t Badham suggests 4@ “gaor’, 
and Professor Murray conjectures défas. However, a change 
in this particular would not alter the general meaning of the 
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passage, which Professor Murray beautifully phrases thus in 
his poetic translation: *? | 
‘* No shapes were there. ’Twas his sick mind 
Which turned the herds that lowed and barking hounds 


That followed, to some visionary sounds 
Of Furies.”’ 


I confess that I should like to read the passage with another 
sense :—‘ But he made in exchange, 1.e., he altered his voice to 
represent (#\Ndocero), the sounds of cattle and the baying of 
dogs.’ Or, to expand the idea, responsive to the natural 
animal sounds which he heard from cattle and dogs, he 
shouted back imitations of these noises, the same as those 
which the Erinyes are supposed to make. I think the inter- 
pretation could be defended, although it might be objected 
that it is forced. To this objection I can reply that it is my 
spontaneous translation whenever I read the lines. It is 
helped by SoG xuvayés ds above. Orestes for that moment is 
not the victim, but the leader of the chase. Therefore it is 
not strange that next he gives vent to the noises which char- 
acterise the pack, just as a child in play will act reciprocal 
parts of an imagined scene. However, I should be unwilling 
to base an argument on this translation, although it would 
give me a truly remarkable example of complete cynanthropy 
in the insanity of Orestes. The time-honoured interpretation 
of these lines is itself very helpful to my main argument in 
that it definitely attributes to the Erinyes the characteristic 
of baying like dogs. Placing this whole context, namely, the 
Herdsman’s narrative, with my list of passages already cited, 
I find ample evidence of the thought of hounds distinctly 
connected with the malady of Orestes, as depicted by Aeschylus 
and Euripides, the Greek dramatists who treat thereof. If 
my conjectural interpretation of this last passage must be 
barred, then it must be said that the patient in his hallucina- 
tion does not show the final stage in the psychosis, that of 


42 Gilbert Murray, The Iphigenia in Tauris, Translated into English Rhyming 
Verse, Oxford, 1910. 
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fancying himself a dog. But v7 rév xiva, the dog belongs to 
the madness of Orestes.* 

I submit that the thought of a very old relationship between 
the traditions of Orestes and Amleth grows clearer with the 
unravelling of this odd strand of connection. Pertinent to this 
idea of the dim common ancestry of the two legends is a 
resemblance indicated in 1900 by Dr. O. L. Jiriezek “ between 
the group of Amleth tales and that of Kei Chosro in the 
Shahnameh (Book of the King) by Firdausi, a Persian poet. 
Continuing this study, Dr. R. Zenker ® has concluded that 
the Scandinavian saga sprang from an earlier version of the 
Firdausi story. | 

The queerness of Shakespeare’s Hamlet—his melancholy 
habit of mind, his scrupulosity, his hesitation—a something 
different from his feigned madness, this may well be derived 
not only from the Oresteia, but from a source of common 
ancestry. The idea offers temptation to investigation in 
various fields—anthropological, pathological, philological— 
that of the insanity of the hero as an intrinsic detail of the 
Son’s Vendetta. 

48H. J. Treston discusses matters of legal and ritual significance in the 
Orestes Tradition in his book Poine: A Study in Ancient Greek Blood- Vengeance. 
He does not institute a comparison between this tradition and that of Hamlet, 
nor does he discuss the insanity of the hero. Book III (pp. 276-424) contains 
an elaborate study of Poine in Attic Tragedy. On the Erinyes in particular 


see pp. 97, 99, etc., etc. Ido not find any hint of my theory regarding vestiges 
of cynanthropy in connection with the Erinyes. 


44Q. L. Jiriczek, ‘‘ Hamlet in Iran,” in Zetischrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 
X (Berlin, 1900). — 
45R. Zenker, Boeve Amlethus, Berlin and Leipzig, 1904, pp. 207-268. 
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IV.—Notes on a Paris MS. (6842D) of Petronius 


ADALAIDE R. JONES 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The first use of this MS. (which with Biicheler I call R) 
was made by Jahn, for whom notes were taken by Bursian 
and Keil. Biicheler seeing in these notes the resemblance 
of BR secured through Froéhner a partial collation, which he 
used without realizing the full significance of what he had. 
Beck at the same time collated R, not without errors and 
without appreciation of its value. Révay has also collated it, 
but since he was working on the Cena Trimalchionis he made 
little use of it. More recently Ernout used it, but for the 
most part editors have followed Biicheler so closely that the 
importance of R for the text has been unrecognized. Keil 
dated R in the twelfth century, Beck and Bursian in the 
thirteenth, Fréhner and Révay in the fourteenth, while 
Biicheler and Ernout express no opinion. My own judgment 
is that it 1s of the late eleventh century and that it preserves 
older readings than P, which is usually regarded as a sister MS. 

The MS. contains in addition to Petronius the De Agri- 
cultura of Palladius, occupying the first seventy-three folios 
and a work De Differentiis Sermonum on folio 92. The av- 
erage number of lines per page is 29 to 32, though there is 
considerable variation. The MS. is very carefully and beauti- 
fully written. There are few errors due to the carelessness or 
ignorance of the scribe. The hand is legible, and the only 
difficulty in reading the MS. is due to the similarity of c and ¢, 
and in the case of m, n and u, which are all made with vertical 
strokes with practically no connection between them. Some 
of the errors are due to the miscount of the number of strokes. 
There is evidence near the end of the MS. that the copyist 
was becoming careless. We have frequent instances of the 
repetition of a word or phrase. 
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The corrections in R were made, I believe, by the scribe 
himself and made immediately. ‘There are some erasures and 
corrections which are inexplidable. At the end of chap. 34 
cras to militabit was originally in the text and then erased. 
In the Bellum Civile, verses 11 and 30 are missing save for the 
first words hinc and que. There is no evidence that these 
verses were ever in the MS. 

There are few marginal notes. The chapter divisions are 
by a late hand, and by the same hand as those in P (Paris. 
8049): they are the same as those found in editions published 
after the discovery of the Cena. The abbreviations are those 
common in MSS. of this period. They are not confused or 
incorrectly used. This consistent, intelligent use of abbrevia- 
tions is quite different from their capricious use in P. 

The oldest surviving MSS. of Petronius are B (Bern. 357) 
of the ninth century, P of the eleventh or twelfth century and 
R. With the exception of the lost MS. of Messina (E), 
assigned to the twelfth century, and some of the florilegia, 
no other MS. of Petronius antedates the Renaissance. This 
fact alone would indicate the importance of BPR. They 
belong to the family of MSS. which Biicheler designates as O, 
on the basis of its contents. This family may be divided into 
two groups, as the following sample readings indicate (refer- 
ences are to page and line in Biicheler’s first edition): 

5.14 nisi) nisi BPR = qui cett. 
9.13 exceperat) exceperat BPR excepit cett. 


17.16 beneficio) beneficio BPR om. cett. 
19.15 [consilia]) om. BPR hab. cett. 


Since B has been the only really satisfactory basis for the 
text, and since it has lost four pages, it is clear that the founda- 
tion for this section of the narrative is none too sound. I 
shall therefore pay particular attention to R’s readings in the 
passages now missing from B. 

The standard by which all MSS. of Petronius must be 
measured is B. The MS. which most nearly approaches B is 
R, as the following sample readings show: 
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3.13 papavere et sesamo) papauere et sesamo BR  pauore et 
sesamo P 
9.1 ingentis) ingentis BR ingenuus P 

11.3 siscires) siscires BR scisceres P 

25.22 dixissem) dixissem BR finxissem P 

27.14 limen) limen BR lucem P 
141.2 ceterum) ceterum BR et inde P 
141.11 mulier) mulier BR’ mulierem P 
157.3 illuvies) inluuies B illumines P illuuies R 
161.1 sitientia) sitientia BR scientia P 
162.14 patiuntur) patiuntur BR  pascuntur P 
183.4 corpore) corpore BR _ pectore P 
While in some cases, as in 183.4, the differences in P may be 
due to the intrusion of glosses into the text, more of them, 
like 11.3; 141.11; 161.1 are clearly mistakes. The full 
collation of P would reveal so many foolish errors comparable 
to these that it seems more probable that P is himself largely 
responsible than that he inherited all of them from his arche- 
type. They are so clearly impossible that they can not be 
considered deliberate attempts to emend a faulty text. 

The agreement between B and R is mainly due to tradition, 
but a certain amount of judgment on R’s part may be assumed. 
While the character of the variations in P show little under- 
standing of the text, those in R are more intelligent. The 
fact that B has a few variants and glosses while PR have none 
might be regarded as an indication that at a stage in the 
tradition later than B a large amount of such material was 
added, some of which P and R incorporated’ into their texts 
to the exclusion of original readings. The difficulty with this 
hypothesis is that it compels the conclusion (as the readings 
given above with those given below show) that in general P 
selected poor glosses and R good ones. It seems more prob- 
able that the differences between BR and P on the one hand 
and those between BP and R on the other are due in the main 
to P and R respectively, especially when P’s capacity for 
making mistakes is considered. The following differences of 
R from BP show intelligence and understanding, even if the 
readings of B are better: 


11.7 egressus) egressus BP deductus R 
11.10 fuissem) fuissem BP essem R 
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23.14 postquam) postquam BP post hanc R 

26.14 cum primum) cum primum BP quam primum R 

113.4 sequar) sequar BP ibo R 

132.13 haesit) haesitque BP erexitque R 

138.5 quis.aut quid faceret) quis aut quid faceret BP hoc quid 
faceret aut quis esset R 

139.1 exhortatione) exhortatione BP consolatione R 

151.2 continuo) continuo BP subito R 

168 18 emergit) emergit BP demergit R 

Differences between P and R in the sections missing from B 
will appear in the collation below. 

We may draw from these facts the following conclusions: 
(1) BPR are not direct descendants from the same archetype, 
though all are descended indirectly from a common archetype 
(called alpha in the stemma below). How many intervening 
stages there were between alpha and B or between any other 
two steps in the stemma can not be determined, though B 
offers so sound a text that it can not be very far removed 
from alpha; (2) The community of errors in PR is great 
enough (numerous examples will be found in the collation 
below), when added to their general resemblance, to make a 
relationship between them certain, while the differences be- 
tween them make it impossible to consider them sister MSS.; 
(3) R is closer to alpha than is P, not with respect to the 
number of stages intervening, but in the character of its 
readings, as is seen in its greater resemblance to B. It is 
not however a direct copy of alpha nor a copy of B; (4) P is 
still farther from alpha than is R, and is not a copy of either 
B or R; (5) The really significant differences in BPR are 
few and are far outweighed by their conspicuous agreement. 
This agreement firmly establishes the integrity of the BPR 
group. 

This judgment of the relationship of BPR to one another 
and to the tradition in general leads me to comment briefly 
on the opinions of other scholars regarding this relationship. 
Biicheler’s Latin leaves some question as to his meaning: 
“ad summam, si licet in describenda codicum progenie 
speciem adumbrare familiae, B quasi avunculus est, P et AF 
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et CDGS quasi filii fratris et sororum; B autem et archetypos 
primi ordinis fratres germani fuere, hic maior et ornatissimi 
patrimonii heres, ille minor et parcius peculiatus” (ed. mai. 
p. xxvi). Beck regarded FP as older than R, an opinion which 
can hardly be accepted, though very properly he says that 
R can hardly be a copy of P. He realizes the close relation- 
ship of PR and also of BPR (The MSS. of Petronius Arbiter 
Described and Collated, pp. 195 and 197ff.). Révay apparently 
regards PR as descendants of B (De codicibus Cenae Trimal- 
chionis eorumque cognatione, p. 6). Ernout recognizes that 
BPR form a group by themselves, basic for the text, but still 
fails to appreciate the value of R (Pétrone, Le Satiricon, p. 
XXViil). 

The following stemma indicates my conception of the 
relationship of the MSS., understanding always that the 
number of intervening stages between existing MSS. and 
assumed originals is indefinite: 


BSS 
R Y 


A stemma which would show the relationship of this group to 
the whole of the family is both outside the field of this paper 
and impossible of construction in the present state of our 
knowledge. 


COLLATION OF PR For PASSAGES WHERE B 1s MISSING 


95.11 nec) hec PR 

95.11 ne) nec P neR 

95.12 antescolarius) aut scolarius P aut scolanus R 
95.12 in deversorio) etiam diuersorio P in diuersorio R 
96.1 sarcinulas) sarcimulas P_ sarcinulas R 

96.1 maestus) metus P mestus R 

96.2 inclusus) inclusa P_ inclusus R 

96.3 verberabam) uerberabam PR’ uerberatam R 
96.3 planctibus) plantibus PR 

99.15 qui) quiP quisR 

99.15 sollicitat) solitat P  sollicitat P’R 

99.15 nuptas) innuptas P nuptas R 
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99.16 pruinosis) priunosis P  pruinosis R 
99.17 atque) atque P acR 
100.1 insistere) inspicere PR 
100.1 differentiam) diffam (sic) P_ diffr’am (sic) R 
100.1 odium) odium P hodium R 
100.3 curant) curauit P curant R 
100.3 nihil) nichil PR 
100.4 insectantur) iactantur PR’ lactantur R 
100.4 litterarum) literarum PR 
100.5 amatores) a-Amatores (sic) P amatores R 
103.5 priscis) riscis P_ priscis R 
103.6 virtus) uirtus PR’ uirtur R 
103.7 ingenuas) ingenii P ingenuas R 
103.7 certamen) cumtamenP certamen R 
103.8 diu) diuP diutius R 
103.8 herbarum) hercula herbarum P ercula herbarum R 
103.9 lapidum) lapidis P lapidum R 
103.9 virgultorumque) wt gultorumque (sic) P uigultorumque R 
103.12 ter) rerum P terR 
103.12 elleboro) eleborum P elleboro R 
104.1 convertar) reuertar PR 
104.1 Lysippum) lisippum PR 
104.2 liniamentis) limamentis P liniamentis R 
104.2 Myron) miron PR 
104.3. comprehenderat) comprehendit PR 
104.4 demersi) demersi PR’ demersu R 
104.5 tantum) tamenP tantum R 
104.7 consultissima) consultissima P cultissima R 
104.7 inquam) umquam PR 
104.7 fecit) fee (sic) P fecit R 
104.8 eloquentiam) eloquentia P eloquentiam R 
104.10 limen) limenP lim (sic) sed rasura II litterarum post -m R 
104.10 alius) aliter P alius R 
104.10 donum) domum PR 
104.11 extulerit) extulerit PR’ extollerit R 
104.11 thesaurum) thesaurum P tesaurum R 
104.12 trecenties) trescenties P trecenties R 
104.12 sestertium) sesterclum PR 
105.1 recti) rectique P_ recti R 
105.1 pondo) pondere P pondo R 
105.2 Iovem quoque) iouemque P iouem quoque R 
105.3 peculio) pecculio P_ peculio R 
105.3 exornat) exorat PR 
105.4 diis) dusP disR 
105.5 Apelles) appellas P appelles R 
105.5 Phidiasque)' phidiesque P_ phidies R 
105.6 tabula) tabula PR’ fabula R 
105.6 Troiae halosin ostendit) troie halosin ostendit P halosinos 
tendit R 
105.8 iam) amP l[amR 
105.8 decima) decima P decuma R 
105.8 ancipites) ancipites P ancipite R 
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105.9 
105.9 
105.9 
105.10 
105.11 
105.11 
105.12 
105.13 


105.13 
105.14 
105.14 
106.1 
106.2 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.4 
106.4 
106.6 
106.7 
106.7 
106.8 
106.8 
106.9 
106.9 
106.11 


106.12 


106.12 
106.12 
106.14 
106.15 
106.15 
106.17 
106.17 
107.1 
107.2 
107.4 
107.4 
107.4 
107.10 
107.11 
107.13 
107.14 
107.15 
107.17 
107.17 
107.18 
108.1 
108.1. 
108.2 
108.3 


Phrygas) pygas P phygas P’ phrygas R 

obsidebat) obsedebat PR 

vatis) uotis PR 

Calchantis) calcantis P calchantis R 

profante) praefante PR 

caesi) ferro caesi PR 

Idae) inde P idae R 

robora minacem quae) robora minacemque FP  roboret 
immanemque R 

figurarent) figurabant PR 

antrum) atrum PR 

obducti specus) obductis pecis P obductis pectus R 

decenni) decuni P decimi P’ decenni R 

abditur) additur P abditur R 

equi) om. PR 

Danai) donari P danai R 

etin) inP etinR 

O) EP OR 

credidimus) credimus P_ credidimus R 

furta) fata PR 

mendacium) mendacium P mendatium semper R 

damnum) dampnum PR 

turba) turbata PR ' 

carens) carer (sic) P_ carens (sic) P’ carens R 

fletibus) flectibus P fletibus R 

genae) genae P_ gentie R 

sacer) sicer (an sicut?) P sacer R 

crinem) crimen PR 

omne) omneP ome R 

Laocoon) lacoon P_ laocoon R 

tardant) tradunt PR 

ictusque) letusque PR 

addit) addit P abdit R 

altaque) altaque P alteraque R 

pertentat) pertemptat PR 

metu) metu PR’ motu R 

capta) capta PR’ (statum) r capta R 

ecce) exce P ecce R 

monstra) monstra P monstrat R 

Tenedos) thenedos P_ tenedos R 

orbibus geminis) gemimis orbibus P orbibus gemmis R 

fluctus) fluctus P fructus R 

dat) dant P dat R 

fulmineum) fulmineum P flumineum R 

tremunt) tremuit P tremunt R 

Phrygioque) phrygioque P_ phrigioque R 

eultu) culta P cultu R 

Lauconti) lacoonti P laocoenti R 

corusci) corusci P_ chorusci R 

parvulas) paruulas P paruulos R 

ad ora referunt) ad ora referunt P adorare ferunt R 

pietas) pictas P pietas R 
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108.3 vices) aiaces P uices R 

108.4 mutuo) mutatioP mutuo R 

108.4 perdit) perdit P perdet R 

108.5 funus) funus PR’ fumus R 

108.6 invadunt) inuadunt P inuadit R 

108.9 profanatis) prophanatis P profanatos R 

108.13 claustra) castra P claustraR | 

108.13 effundunt) effudunt P effundunt R 

108.14 tentant) temptant PR 

108.14 ceu ubi) ceuubi P ceubi R 

108.16 nodo) nudo PR 

108.17 quatere) quarem P quatere R 

108.17 excursum) excursum P excussum R 

108.19 graves alius) graues alius P_ graie usis alius R 

108.21 ab aris) arfaxas P auaris R 

108.22 contraque) contra PR 

108.22 Troas) troias P troas R 

108.22 Troiae) troias P troa R 

113.1 raram) ratam P raram R 

113.1 forma) fama P forma R 

113.4 sequar) sequar P ibo R 

113.4 nec iniuriam) ne iniuria P nec iniuriam R 

118.4 Encolpius) ecolpius P_ encolpius R 

113.5 Eumolpo) eumospo P eumolpo R 

113.6 Ascylton) aschylton P ascylton R 

113.6 eumin Eunolpi) in eum olpi P eum ineum olpi R 

113.7 nec) ne PnecR 

113.8 aquam) om.P hab. R 

113.12 cede) sede P cede R 

114.18 amantes) amtes P amantes R 

114.18 luditur) ludit PR 

114.18 deversitor) diuersator P deuersitorR 

114.19 volutationem iacentium) iacentium uoluptationem P 
lacentium uolutationem R 

115.22 ne) neP meR 

115.38 iam) iamiamP iamR 

115.3 faxo) fato P saxo R 

115.4 M. Manicii) marci mannucii P marcil mammuttii R 

115.5 simulque) simil P simulque R 

115.5 excussissima) excussissima P excussisima R 

115.6 liberum) liber PR 

115.7 clamantis). clamantes P clamantis R 

115.9 creberrimis) celeberimis P creberrimis R 

115.10 hospitumque) hospitumque P hospitum R 

115.13 interim coctores) interim coctores P inter incoantes R 

115.18 muleant) mulcant P multant R 

115.14 oculos) oculis PR 

115.14 intentat) intentant P intentat R 

115.16 linteo) linteo PR’ linea R 

115.17 ligneis) om. P hab. R 

115.17 ingentis) ingentes P_ ingentis R 

115.17 catena) om. P cathena R 
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116.1 nos) hab. P om. R 

116.2 foramen) foramen P foram‘ (sic) R 

116.2 ostioli) hostioli P  hostiali R 

116.2 laxaverat) Jaxauerat P lapsauerat R 

116.3 ego) om. P hab. R 

116.3 Giton) cyton P gitonR 

116.4 reserandum) reserendum P reserandum R 

116.4 ostium) hostium PR 

116.4 eucourreneundve) succurendumque P_ succurrendumque 


116.5 manum) manus P manumR 

116.6 quidem flens) flens quidem PR 

116.7 consedit) cum sedit P consedit R 

116.7 autem) autem P ueroR 

116.7 opponebam) opponebam PR’ opponebat R 

116.8 iniuriaque—advocationemque) iniuriamque eumolpi aduo- 
cationem P_ iniuriamque eumolpi aduocationemque R 

116.9 commendabam) comdabam P commendabam R 

116.9 insulae) infule P insulae R 

116.10 a duobus) aduobus P aduebus R 

116.10 profertur) profertur P perfertur R 

116.11 aeger. is) eger.is P egeris R 

116.13 disertissime) disertussime P disertissime R 

116.13 ocius) honus P ocius R 

131.25 appareret) pareret P appareret R 

131.25 non tralaticium) hab. Pom. 

132.1 caduceatoris) caducearis P caduceatoris R 

132.2 faceret) feceret P faceret R 

132.3 olivae) oleae PR 

132.4 ausa) aufa P ausa quis fu R_ ausa R’ (verbis quis fu 
statim deletis ut sequenti linea iterum scriberet) 

132.6 meruere) meruere P meruere meruere R 

132.6 heros) eros P heros R 

132.8 Medea) medeli P medea R 

132.9 contemptus) contemptus P contentus R 

132.9 ei) et PR 

132.9 mihi) mihi P michiR 

132.10 hos) hos P haecR 

132.11 ne) ne P necR 

132.12 immittite) imponite PR 

132.13 haesit) haesitque P erexitque R 

132.14 revocataeque) reuocareque P_ reuocataeque R 

132.14 intermisere) inter miserere P intermisere R 

132.14 utitur) ui P utitur R 

132.15 occasione) ocasione PR 

132.15 dux) dus P duxR 

132.15 Eumolpos) eumolpos P eumolpus R 

132.16 Licha) licha P lycha R 

133.1 Gitone) gyton PR 

133.2 obicies) obities P obicies R 

133.3 nihil) nichi] PR 

133.4 non amplexum) non amplexum P nam amplexum R 
nam non amplexum R’ 
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133.4 coitum) choitum P coitum R 

133.6 Licha) licha P lica R 

133.6 Encolpion) encholpion PR 

133.7 contumelioso) contumeliose P contumelioso R 
133.7 nec) neque PR 

133.8 ubi) n (sic) P ubi R 

133.8 quaesieris) queris P quesieris R 

133.14 quia) quo PR 

133.14 cursum) cursu PR 

133.14 exultantes) exultans PR 

133.15 pisces) pices P_ pisces R 

133.15 hamis) hannis P hamis R 

133.15 conpellebat) conuellebat PR 

134.1 antemnam) antemniam P antemnam R 
134.1 consederant) consederant P_ considerant R 
134.2 textis) textis P texis R 

134.2 harundinibus) arundinibus P harundinibus R 
134.2 artifex) artifex PR’ artifee R 

134.2 illigatae) iligatae P inligatae R 

134.3. viminibus) iuminibus P uiminibus R 

134.4 pennasque) penasque P pinnasque R 

134.4 inanis) inaniP inanis R 

134.5 redire) ridere P_ redire R 

134.6 Gitona) githona P gytonaR 

134.6 spargebat) spargebat P pargebat R 

134.7 stigmososque) stigmosesque P stincmososque R 
134.10 summum) solum PR 

134.10 formae decus) decus formae decus P formae decus R 
134,11 hiems) hiems P hyemps R 

134.13 areaque) aureaque P areaque R 

134.13 attritis) atritis P astrictis R 

134.13 adusta) adista P adusta R 


To judge the accuracy of the reports of Beck, Biicheler and 
Ernout, I have checked their citations of R for chaps. 1-4, 
81-110, and verses 1-99 of the Bellum Civile. This is perhaps 
not an adequate test, but it includes all the readings which 
Biicheler had and more, and seems then to afford the fairest 
test of the accuracy of these scholars, while chaps. 1-4 give 
an extra check on Beck and Ernout. 

Ernout states in his introduction (p. xxxi) that he gives 
only “les variantes importantes et instructives, les fautes des 
groupes, et non les bévues isolées d’un copiste.”” This leaves 
him abundant opportunity to omit facts that a critical edition 
should include: thus he fails to note the reading cum nc in 3.5; 
the reading papauere et sesamo in 3.13, where his note reads 
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“sesamo P pauere et se sanxo cetert”’; the reading dicit in 7.4, 
on which he says “didicit A dicit B discit cetert”; the wrong 
word-division certene que in 4.10; or the corrections of werbera- 
tam to uerberabam in 96.3 and fabula to tabula in 105.6. Since 
he does not claim that his is a critical edition, his subjective 
selection of readings makes a complete verification of his 
readings of R impossible. He warns us (p. xxxi, n. 1) that 
the collations of Beck should be checked by the work of 
Biicheler or by his own apparatus, but the tests I have applied 
through R indicate that his apparatus is by no means trust- 
worthy. 

Biicheler uses R only for chaps. 81-110, and the first 99 
verses of the Bellum Civile. He misses the corrections in 96.3 
and 105.6 (see above); reads donum for domum in 104.11; 
fails to note g (which may be ago, ego or ergo in R) in 105.3; 
has misdivided halosinos tendit in 105.6; reads lachrymas for 
lacriumas in 114.18; hosts for heros in 132.6; et ut for ut tu in 
133.3; misses the addition of non in 133.4; reads triphone as 
triphene in 135.9; reads the very uncertain eno of 164.7 as 
euo; and reads exederat for excederat in 157.3. However it 1s 
to be regretted that he did not have access to R. He recog- 
nized its value, but while there are few actual errors in his 
reports he made little positive use of this MS. 

Judged by the test of their accuracy in quoting R, Beck’s 
collation is the most reliable we have. He fails to record the 
reading si in 3.9; he misreads inueneriit as inuenertii in 4.6; 
he reads nondum for nundum in 4.7; misses the wrong division 
of certene que in 4.10; the difficult diwitem of 104.11 he reads 
as diuitet; he shares with Biicheler the errors in 106.10; 133.4; 
154.7; 157.3 (see above). (With the exception of diuitem in 
104.11 and eno in 164.7, these test passages were designedly 
chosen from places where there can be no reasonable doubt 
as to the reading of R.) 

I have expressed elsewhere (The Relations of the MSS. 
BPR of Petronius: University of Pittsburgh Abstracts of 
Dissertations for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, vol. 3,: 
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1927, p. 5) my belief that a principal center, if not the principal 
center, of Petronian study in the Middle Ages was at Fleury, 
where in the middle of the ninth century B was written. 
Petronius was known too at the neighboring monastery of 
Auxerre, but we know little of the character of their MS. 
except that it resembled B. It was quite certainly not B, 
as most scholars have believed (cf. Sage, “Petronius, Poggio 
and John of Salisbury,” Class. Phil. XI. 21-23). Conceivably 
it was the MS. I have called beta in my stemma; conceivably 
also it was a sister MS. of alpha; somewhat less probably the 
ancestor of the other MSS. of the family. The knowledge of 
Petronius in the ninth and tenth centuries was not extensive. 

In the next two hundred years there was a distinct revival 
of interest. John of Salisbury, John of Montreuil, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Vincent of Beauvais, the florilegists, and others 
quote him. In response to this increased demand PR and 
perhaps E were written. An increase in interest in an author 
usually results in a contaminated or edited text, such as is 
found in P. R however remained truer to the tradition, and 
we have then in B and R two trustworthy representatives, of 
unequal value but both good, of the oldest and best tradition. 

For that reason R is entitled to more recognition from editors 
than it has received. For the sake of brevity I have collated 
here only the parts of R which are of the most practical 
importance, but the quality of the MS. is uniform. (A glance 
at this part of the collation will show that R and Biicheler 
often disagree: that fact is explained when we recall that 
Biicheler follows B closely, but where he is deprived of it 
he must use other authority. Many of the readings of R 
were quite certainly also in B and may be confidently restored 
to the text.) It is especially valuable as a reinforcement of 
B and as a substitute for B; and we may confidently rely 
upon its evidence for the passages now missing in B. 
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V.—Aristotle and the Voluntary 
woAXd Séoriy dvovupa. B, VII, 2. 
THOMAS MEANS 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


By those few scholars who are universally recognized as 
competent authorities on this question the Nicomachean 
Ethics are generally conceded to be the most important of the 
three moral treatises of Aristotle. In view of which, no 
apology is necessary on the part of an idw7ns who presents 
any information which, in the case of this master-treatise, 
may analyze and clarify a passage of the utmost and vital 
importance, a passage which seems hitherto to have been 
imperfectly comprehended. The reference is to the discussion 
of the Voluntary at the opening of Book Three. 

Book One ends with the two-fold division of Virtue into 
its Intellectual and Moral compartments; and whereas Book 
Six treats of the former, the latter, Moral Virtue, is discussed 
in Books Two to Five, among others;—four books, a larger 
block than is to be found elsewhere in the volume. In these 
pages that treat of Moral Virtue, 70 per cent discuss some 
eight particular virtues, the chief of which are Courage, 
Temperance, and Justice. But it is not with the particular 
virtues that we are here concerned, rather is it with the 
preliminary discussion that occupies the first 30 per cent of 
the material. Where Book Two contains much necessary 
preliminary groundwork on the general topic of Moral Virtue, 
it is in the first five chapters of Book Three that we meet 
with the exposition of the Voluntary,—and Moral Choice 
that arises from it. Chapter 1 is the special object of con- 
sideration in this paper. 

Assuming that Aristotle is a systematic thinker, it would 
seem quite in order to suppose that he had in mind (if not on 
paper) a clean-cut scheme from which he wrote the material 
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we find elaborated in this chapter. On investigating most of 
the recognized commentaries on this passage I have as yet 
discovered only a very few rough outlines of the plot, and 
none of these is perfect on the side of logic or is consistent 
with even the general statements of the text. Nor were the 
translations more illuminating, some even carping at Aristotle 
for his paradoxical statements, where, if the truth be known, 
Aristotle is quite sound,—a situation not infrequent. 

The confusion arises from Aristotle’s use of a word in both 
its generic sense and again in a specific sense, where the 
species in question is a species of the genus in question. 
A somewhat similar confusion might be exhibited in English 
by the use of the word “man” to denote generically the 
human being as opposed to the other animals, and again, 
without any warning, to denote specifically the male as 
opposed to the female. In addition to this, he uses another 
phrase after the same fashion. In these pages of Aristotle 
the word used in the double sense is axototov while the phrase 
is 6i dyvouav. Any scheme that exposes correctly his ideas 
must take cognizance of these facts, must arrange the material 
so that each problem is separately solved and, furthermore, 
so that each solution is in harmony with the other. The 
scheme is here appended. The explanation and Justification 
follow. 


(a) Wholly 

I. Voluntary |e 
(b) Partially ee 
(wuerai) 4 ee Se ee 2 2 
(c) Partially rs Fe 
prone BS 
(d) Wholly = 

II. Un-Voluntary Presence 


(e) Non-Voluntary 


freorane 
(f) In-Voluntary 


Perhaps the most important single phrase is the first line 
in Chapter 2, always mis-translated somewhat as follows: 
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“Now that the Voluntary and the in-Voluntary have been 
distinguished, it remains to discuss Moral Choice.”’ Although 
no one can find fault with the English word Voluntary as a 
translation for éxovc.ov, it is impossible here to translate the 
word dxovovov as in-Voluntary. When dkxovowv is used as 
in-Voluntarv it 1s a subdivision of the non-Voluntary and these 
in turn, together with the Situation-half of the mixed class, 
and with the Wholly Forceful are all four beyond the pale 
of the Voluntary. For since Aristotle clearly states that the 
Voluntary embraces two sub-divisions, namely (a) that which 
is Wholly so, and (b) the Agent-half of the wirai, it would 
be not onlv twice as reasonable to infer that he had in mind 
some group and nomenclature to embrace those four sub- 
divisions which fall apart from the Voluntary, but utterly 
illogical not to infer this. This inference can be established 
as a fact. Aristotle here is referring not to a sub-division of 
the non-Voluntary but to the general classification which 
includes everything outside of the Voluntary. This is obvious 
from the logic that follows in his discussion as well as from 
the Greek in which it is set forth. Though in the text we 
have the same word throughout, since it must be used, in 
two senses, we must, to understand it, employ two different 
words in English. If there is a choice of “un-” or “in-, 
“un-’’ seems much preferable in the Generic and “in-” in 
the Specific. To the objection that a word is being used 
which is not in the English language of today, the retort 
mav be made that elsewhere, even in the Ethics (as in Book 
1, Chap. 7, Secs. 2 and §, and to a less degree Secs. 3, 7, 
and 12) Aristotle laments the absence of a Greek word to 
express his particular idea. Again objection may be made 
that this is not a similar case for we have no complaint regis- 
tered by him in this instance. To this, answer may be made 
that the absence of such complaint in these lecture notes 
does not provide proof conclusive to the contrary; and whereas 
this chapter can not be explained otherwise, it can be explained 
perfectly in this way, both as logic and as Greek, and therefore 
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as Aristotle. The English compound un-Voluntary will, 
accordingly, be used as a translation for the Greek éxovorov 
except in the few (eight) special cases subsequently to be 
noted (cf. Appendix). 

Aristotle tests the Voluntary and the un-Voluntary by the 
presence or absence of Force or Ignorance. In Section 20 he 
says: “Since the un-Voluntary is compassed by Force and 
Ignorance, the Voluntary would seem to be that of which 
the initial impulse is in the person himself knowing the field 
of details wherein the action takes place.”’ (Should there be 
any question about his use here of “and” where “or” might 
seem preferable, not only could other irrelevant passages be 
cited where “and” and “or” are used seemingly inter- 
changeably, such as Book m1, Chap. 5, Sec. 3, or in Sec. 7 
of this chapter in question where the manuscripts vacillate 
between 4 and xai, but the two following passages are at one 
and the same time similar and pertinent.) In Section 3 he 
says: “The un-Voluntary then seems to be that which occurs 
through Force or Ignorance.” And again in Chapter 5, 
Section 7, he says: “For they (the authorities) punish and 
chastise men who do base deeds, except where the latter 
through Force or Ignorance are not responsible for their 
actions,’—the obvious deduction and inference being that 
men are responsible for only those of their actions which are 
voluntary. 

It has already been observed that no objection is found to 
the English word voluntary as a translation for ékovcvov, 
and this, as has been stated, is characterized by the absence 
of Force and Ignorance. Accordingly the un-Voluntary or 
generic d&xobovov shows either Force or Ignorance. 

There is a classification which he calls puuxrai, which falls 
somewhere in the twilight zone between the Voluntary and 
the un-Voluntary. Aristotle states in both Sections 5 and 10 
that it resembles the Voluntary rather than the un-Voluntary. 
The distinction is nice. One might argue indefinitely as to 
whether one should allocate the “half-dead”’ to the category 
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of the living or the dead. The case of a victim of hemiplegia 
would be a closer analogy. Looked at, however, from the 
point of view of its two opposing component elements, it 
could be divided up, academically speaking, into these two 
factors and allocated accordingly. So, for the purpose of the 
scheme, let us break up the mxrai into the double elements 
of Situation and Agent and say, with Aristotle, that the 
Situation-half belongs under the heading un-Voluntary because 
of the presence of Force, whereas the Agent-half falls under 
the Voluntary inasmuch as neither Ignorance nor Force is 
present. 

At the end of Book One there is an analysis of the Soul 
which more fittingly, perhaps, belongs to the beginning of 
Book Two as its introduction. In this analysis Aristotle 
makes the two general classifications of the Logical and 
Illogical. Finding that he has a third element rather difficult 
to assign because of its inherent nature, he first allocates it 
to the IIlogical and later transfers it to the Logical. His 
difficulty here is somewhat the same as when he tries to 
assign the wxrai, though in this latter case he splits it in two 
rather than assign it un-qualifiedly to either the Voluntary 
or the un-Voluntary. 

Thus we find that the Voluntary embraces two divisions, 
first that which is Wholly so, second the Agent-half of the 
pixrat. Both these divisions are free, let it be repeated, 
from both Ignorance and Force. Nothing else is. Therefore 
all else falls under the caption of the un-Voluntary, which is 
the residue when the Voluntary group is extracted from the 
total of human actions where the term “human” refers solely 
to sane adults. Though it is merely with the Voluntary that 
Aristotle is subsequently concerned, since we must be perfectly 
clear in our minds as to what the Voluntary is not, since he 
has elaborated the un-Voluntary, and since there are several 
niceties in his correct exposition of the matter, let us now 
turn to a careful consideration of the un-Voluntary. 


Since the Voluntary was determined and characterized by 
6 
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the presence of neither Force nor Ignorance, the un- Voluntary 
must be distinguished (and proved) by the presence of either 
Force or Ignorance,—for though each is found in the un- 
Voluntary as a whole, in no single group or sub-division of 
it are they found together, for they are, in a way, mutually 
exclusive. 

Since Aristotle was vacillating as to where to assign the 
puxrai and since we assigned the Agent-half of it to the Volun- 
tary let us first of all take up its Situation-half. Here we 
find that, though no Ignorance is present, we do have the 
application of insistent and compelling Force. And insofar 
as Force is present to an action, that action falls under some 
category other than the Voluntary, 7.e., the un-Voluntary. 

At this juncture it would seem pertinent to inquire precisely 
what Aristotle means by Force; for our next classification 
is that group which, from both points of view, namely the 
Agent as well as the Situation, falls under Force. This > 
group we may call the Wholly Forceful, nor does Ignorance 
play any more part in this than it did in either the Voluntary 
as a whole, or in either of the two aspects of the pexrai. 

In four separate places Aristotle distinctly defines Force, 
viz., Sections 3, 6, 10, 12, and though the phrasing varies 
slightly in each instance, between no definitions are there any 
conflicting elements. The definitions are here translated 
freely to enable us to be perfectly sure of our ground at every 
step. First, he says that “It is by Force that those acts are 
characterized where the initial impulse comes from without, 
an impulse which is of such a nature that nothing is contributed 
by the active or passive agent.” 

Secondly, in Section 6, he negatively defines the Forceful 
half of the un-Voluntary by positively defining the Voluntary, 
a group, which, as has been stated, is characterized by the 
absence of Force. Speaking of a voluntary actor he says: 
“The initial impulse for the setting in motion of one’s instru- 
mental limbs resides in the agent himself. And where this 
occurs the agent controls his action or refusal to act.” (All 
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this, in particular reference to the Agent-half of the pixral: 
but far from not being appropriate here it is most distinctly 
so, Inasmuch as it clarifies not merely a case such as the 
Wholly Voluntary or Wholly Forceful, either of which possibly 
might not need enlightenment, but a case which, from its 
very nature is dubious, 7.e., the uexrai). 

Thirdly, in Section 10, he asks, rhetorically, what must be 
classed as the Forceful, and answers with a double statement. 
Imprimis: “Reduced to its simplest terms, those acts are 
characterized by Force whenever the initial impulse is found 
in externals, and whenever the agent contributes nothing.” 
(Incidentally, it is almost immaterial to record that here he 
uses, for “initial impulse,” the Greek word airia where in 
the other three instances he uses apx7. The terms are inter- 
changeable here. This loose practice of using two terms to 
express one idea, a practice not infrequently followed elsewhere 
by Aristotle, strengthens the possibility of his using here one 
term to express two ideas.) 

Where this statement defines the Wholly Forceful, the 
following, Secundo, gives us, as in our second quotation, an 
exposition of the Agent-half of the yxrai, 2.e., the negative, 
converse, and corollary of our definition desired. He says: 
“On the other hand where certain acts are per se un-Voluntary, 
yet, from the points of view of time or relative preference, 
are to be chosen, and where the initial impulse is found in 
the actor, these acts, I say, though per se they are un-Volun- 
tary, nevertheless, since they are to be chosen from the points 
of view of time and relative preference, they must be classified 
as the Voluntary.” This statement is consistent with his 
assignment of the mxrai in general to the Voluntary rather 
than to the un-Voluntary,—as has been twice cited above. 

Fourthly, in Section 12, he concludes: “In all likelihood, 
forceful acts are those where the initial impulse derives from 
without, while the victim, under duress and compulsion, 
contributes nothing.” 

Recapitulating, we find that the un-Voluntary is character- 
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ized by either Force or Ignorance, and that the two sub- 
divisions under Force are precisely identical as to quality, 
whereas their distinction lies in the fact that the Partially 
group is forceful only as the Situation-half,—its Agent-half 
finding itself in the Partially group under the Voluntary. 

There remains one more group and this falls under the 
influence of Ignorance, though Force is here absent. The 
phrase which Aristotle here uses in all four instances (cf. 
Appendix) to characterize the presence of Ignorance is 60’ 
&yvorav, a phrase which, in view of the double refinement of 
Ignorance in its particular applications to the non-Voluntary 
and to the in-Voluntary, and in view likewise of the phrase 
un-voluntary, it would be well to translate simply as un- 
intelligently. In two instances Aristotle uses precisely these 
two words to characterize the in-Voluntary and a distinction 
must be made in English if we are to translate without confu- 
sion. For these two different groups, the genus at all times 
and occasionally one of its species, are described by the 
same Greek phrase 6’ &yvocay; precisely as the un-Voluntary 
and the in-Voluntary were both described by the same Greek 
word dxotcrov. In the case of both of these confusions, 
Aristotle’s own chief requisite for style, as set down by himself 
in his Rhetoric, namely Clarity, seems to have been blurred 
by him, or by his pupils,—a distinction which we now probably 
will never know. But by virtue of the nice arrangement of 
the whole, one may suspect that some aside or further char- 
acterizing distinction (such as pronunciation in the English 
words “récreation” and “récreation”) was delivered by the 
master and lost in transit by the pupils. Perhaps he posted 
a diagram since lost. 

The chief distinction between his uses of the phrase 6v’ &yvoray 
generically and specifically lies in the fact that in the latter 
case he means the preposition to be understood in all its 
force of “on account of’; whereas in the former use it is 
simply an expression used to denote the presence of Ignorance. 

In Section 13 we read the vital distinction: “That which 
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occurs in the field of the un-Intelligent is entirely non-volun- 
tary (taking, as all scholars do, oix with the éotcw» rather 
than with the éoziv), whereas the in-Voluntary (and here is 
the first instance of the specific use of axotcwyv) is that division 
(of the non-Voluntary) which is coupled with pain and regret.” 

In view of the close scrutiny and possible hostility with 
which will be received any fresh comments on a theme as 
old (and as ill-understood) as some particular portions of 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, one feels constrained, in 
presenting what he considers to be illumination, to be (at the 
risk of being exhausting) exhaustive in his inclusion of all 
the material embraced in the passage in question. For, since 
criticism will doubtless be evoked, prolixity will afford less 
ground to the critics than will carelessness. Therefore we 
must include the briefest complete exposition of the nice 
distinctions between the non-Voluntary and its sub-division, 
the in-Voluntarv. 

Although the non-Voluntary and the un-Voluntary are 
both dissociated from the Voluntary, the un-Voluntary 
embraces Force as well as Ignorance, whereas the non- 
Voluntary is concerned not with Force but with Ignorance 
only. 

The chief distinction between the in-Voluntary and the 
non-Voluntary lies in the fact that while they are both ac- 
companied by Ignorance the latter is merely apart from the 
Voluntary, whereas the former is opposed to it. Somewhat 
the same distinction may be made between the in-Voluntary 
and the un-Voluntaryv; but, since we have here a clear-cut 
case of genus and species and since we have Aristotle’s warrant 
in Section 13 for the invention of a phrase, viz., the non- 
Voluntary, it is not only perfectly consistent with both the 
Greek and the logic of Aristotle to invent an English phrase 
for the sake of clarity,—“ For,’’—as he savs,—“ since there is 
a distinction, it is better, to have a peculiar name,’’"—but it is 
absolutely necessary. The previous absence of this invention 
may quite possibly be due to a lack of perfect understanding 
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of the passage, a lack which is perfectly consistent with and 
explanatory of the absence of any correct schematization of 
the whole problem. Aristotle undoubtedly had some scheme 
in his own mind. It is submitted that this is the scheme. 
For it alone is consistent. 

Continuing, we find that, though the non-Voluntary is 
done in Ignorance, it is not done primarily because of Igno- 
rance, but because of some such thing as Drink or Wrath. 
As for the in-Voluntary, this is caused solely by Ignorance. 
In Chapter 5 this question is elaborated at greater length, 
showing the ultimate voluntary responsibility for all of our 
non-voluntary and some of our in-voluntary acts. 

Ignorance is the Highest Common Factor in both, but this 
Ignorance is of a different genre in each case. It is general, 
in the non-Voluntary (and only here), particular in the 
in-Voluntary (and likewise in the Voluntary). The former 
presupposes a complete absence of moral sense, the latter an 
error in detailed application of the moral sense. (The former 
is tied up with zpaés, the doing; where the latter is connected 
with mpayua, the deed.) The former is a State, the latter, 
an Act. Finally these two classifications can be distinguished 
on the double score of the individual and social reaction: 
the individual test is,—Does the actor repent in sorrow? 
If he does, his act was in-voluntary, otherwise merely non- 
voluntary. The social reaction is very simple. Men blame 
the non-voluntary actor, for his act might have been avoided. 
On the other hand men usually have only Pity and Pardon 
for the in-voluntary act, for these are usually unavoidable. 

Lest the vital and valid distinction be not clear between 
the qualities of the Ignorance in these two classes, Aristotle’s 
own words may clinch the matter. In referring to the non- 
voluntary Ignorance he uses phrases such as,—ei ris d&yvoet ra 
ouudépovra;—and agaln,—dyvoet ... & det mparrev Kal av 
adexréov;—and again,— év rH mpoapecer &yvora;—all of which 
he seems to sum up in the phrase % xa6ddov (&yvora) which is 
opposed to 4 a0’ ékaora (ayvoa), the definition of the Ignorance 
in the in-Voluntary. 
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In Chapter 5, Section 8, he illustrates his previous statement 
that from such faults as Drink evolves General Ignorance 
which in turn is responsible for Rascalitv. The community, 
he says here, punishes such a rascal on two scores: first, for 
his having succumbed to Drink; and, second, for his General 
Ignorance of the Moral Field, for this General Ignorance is 
the sole and direct result of Drink. 

After a minute examination of the text one finds that, 
judging from the Apparatus Criticus, the manuscripts offer 
practically no variants as to the readings of the vital words 
and phrases in question. In the few instances of variants, 
the correct reading is so obvious as to leave no doubt or 
confusion in one’s mind, regardless of the particular dis- 
tinctions one may make in the English version. 

In the following brief analysis of the words and phrases in 
question, we group under one heading, as for instance the 
Voluntary, all the instances not merely of the adjective such 
as éxovovoy with or without the article, singulars and plurals 
and all genders, but also the participle, regardless of its form 
or usage, and likewise the adverb. 

The two vital phases of the results yielded by this analvsis 
are, first, the total frequency of each group, and, second, the 
arrangement of these groups. It may be argued that our 
logic is operating in reverse, but when the results are so clear 
and so easy of discernment, it leaves the burden of disproof 
rather on the opponents. Be it noted right here that any 
other treatment would, in each instance, either handle the 
species before its genus, or omit the genus entirely. 

Examining first the non-Voluntary group we find the 
explicit statement: “Since he is different let him be the 
non-Voluntaryv.” The Greek phrase used here is obx éxwv. 
No objection has ever been made to this point. The only 
other statement of the non-Voluntary occurs a few lines 
earlier in a passage already quoted, where we have the phrase 
ox éxovovoy as being the larger unit embracing the smaller 
one axotowy, which latter must mean here in-voluntary and 
not un-voluntarvy. 
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Advancing to the Voluntary we find seventeen instances of 
this and they are scattered through the entire chapter, being 
found on each and every page in practically the same fre- 
quency. 

By a strange coincidence the use of dxovovoy in the sense of 
un-voluntary is also found seventeen times, and these also 
are scattered through the entire chapter after the same 
manner as the Voluntary. In many cases these two words 
are set over against each other as counter-irritants. 

The use of dxovowv as in-voluntary is found only eight 
times (cf. Appendix), a figure quite commensurate with its 
subordinate position in the whole scheme. Furthermore 
these eight uses are in a single block, being interrupted only 
by the passage exemplifying the categories of detailed infor- 
mation, the field, in short, wherein the actor might naturally 
err. All of these eight cases fall under the jurisdiction of 
5.’ &yvoray taken in the generic sense of the un-Intelligent. 

When that passage is strictly determined and delimited 
wherein the in-Voluntary finds itself, a curious and convincing 
phenomenon is revealed. Within its confines, though a few 
instances of both the Voluntary and the non-Voluntary 
occur, forms which really cause no disquietude, there is not 
to be found a single possible case of the generic or un- Voluntary 
use of dxobotov. Surely this can be no casual accident,— 
entirely apart from the other evidence in the case. 

Turning to the dubious phrase 6.’ &yvoray we find this used 
six times in all. These six instances, broken up according to 
the scheme, would be found to be used four times generically 
(cf. Appendix) and twice specifically. Of the four generic 
uses three are grouped together as a container for the non- 
Voluntary and the in-Voluntary, while the fourth, at the 
conclusion of this detailed discussion, is grouped with Force 
as falling under the un-Voluntary. In view of which one 
may feel certain that this is a generic use rather than a specific 
one, and not hesitate to use some distinguishing phrase in 
English such as the un-Intelligent. This un-Intelligent group 
is described solely by the phrase 6c’ &yvorap. 
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The two residual uses of 6c’ &yvoray are obviously specific. 
For Aristotle unequivocally states that they are at one and 
the same time to be coupled with the in-Voluntary (which is 
a sub-division of the non-Voluntary) and also are the direct 
cause of the in-Voluntary; where the non-Voluntary, though 
in the state of Ignorance, is caused ultimately by Drink 
or Anger. 

Specific words and phrases characterising the Ignorance of 
the in- Voluntary are ten in number including the verb dyvoew, 
the negative of ofa, and &yvora, both expressed and implied, 
apart, in each of these two instances, from the preposition 6:4. 

Where the state of Ignorance is described as characteristic 
of the non-Voluntary, we have, though no instance of the 
phrase 6.’ a&yvoray, seven expressions including &yvora, expressed 
and implied, the verb dayvoée in varied forms, finite and 
participial, and another single case of the negative of oféa. 

In Section 14 where he is distinguishing between the non- 
Voluntary and its included classification, the in-Voluntary, 
he uses the singular of the present active participle of dyvoéw, 
namely dyvoivra, to characterize the non-Voluntary. The 
nominative of this same form is used in Section 15 to char- 
acterize the in-Voluntary, though here he supplements it with 
the phrase rotrwv 71, thus restricting it to detailed knowledge. 
(The corresponding form of the aorist participle is found 
under similar circumstances in Section 18 with similar signifi- 
cance.) Despite the presence of this clarifying qualitative 
phrase we must record that he uses the same word for genus 
and species, a use which makes less difficult of acceptance 
the possibility of his having done the same thing elsewhere 
without any particular phrase of qualification, relying on 
the larger and more obvious general lines of systematic 
arrangement to clarify and expose his subsidiary ideas. 
Aristotle’s grouping of his material prevents any serious 
confusion here for he proceeds slowly from a discussion of the 
non-Voluntary to its sub-division, the in-Voluntary. 

To conclude this phase of the argument, let it be pointed 
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out that not only is the evidence complete and perfect for 
establishing the distinction both between the un-Voluntary 
and the in-Voluntary, and again between the un-Intelligently 
and the On-account-of-Ignorance, but that, far from develop- 
ing any diversion, these two problems, separately solved, are 
welded together into a congruent unity that leaves nothing 
to be desired along the lines of consistency; nor can the puzzle 
picture be put together otherwise without either omitting 
certain pieces, warping them, or leaving gaps. 

Laying aside the microscope for a moment, let us survey 
with the telescope, as it were, the panorama of the discussion 
and focus our attention on his cases in point and, insofar as 
he records them, the reaction, in each case, on the part both 
of the individual and of society; for, as he says himself, 
ethics is a distinctly practical proposition. 

Of the Voluntary he subsequently adduces many an in- 
stance, devoting 70 per cent of four books to the illustration 
of this by means of the different virtues, all of which fall 
under this heading. The sole requisites for the Voluntary 
are that neither Force not Ignorance be present, 2.e., that the 
actor function under no constraint. Picking up an idea 
from the end of Book One, he expressly states that the illogical 
as well as the logical emotions and actions of men fall under 
this caption. All of this holds good for the Agent-half of the 
puxrai as well as for the Wholly Voluntary. The reaction on 
the student of morals is to assign Praise for excellence, and 
Blame for deficiency. The awards of Honour and Penalty 
are actually meted out by the legislators. 

Considering next the uurai we find a situation at once 
more complicated and delicate. Two examples are adduced 
as cases in point, one human, one natural. The latter is the 
instance of jettison in storm, the former that of the tyrant 
who requires of his prisoner a shameful deed to save the lives 
of those dear to the aforesaid prisoner. The two motives 
animating the actor’s mind are fear of greater evils, and love 
of some distinct excellence, motives in short which are mutually 
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obverse and reverse of the same medal. So delicate and 
varied are the manifold possibilities entailed in this pxrai 
group that the community reaction to them cannot be 
stereotyped. At times men are praised, again they are 
blamed, and both of these reactions are due to the fact that 
the Agent-half falls under the Voluntary; again they are 
pardoned, for the Situation-half is pardonable, yet in cases 
of extremely shameful acts they ought not to yield, and it is 
implied that they would be blamed for so doing. 

Under the heading of the Forceful, which includes both the 
Situation-half of the pxrai as well as the Wholly Forceful 
(and which must exclude things pleasant and excellent), 
he instances the constraint exercised on a man by either a 
wind at sea or by his military captors. This is far and away 
the group most easily to be comprehended. Since Pardon, 
and occasionally Pity, are attributes of the un-Voluntary as 
an whole, there seems to be no reason to exclude their applica- 
tion here to one of its sub-divisions. 

As for the non-Voluntary fellow, he acts in complete and 
abysmal moral ignorance, ultimately because of some such 
fault as Drink for which he was originally responsible. For 
his actions he feels no grief, pain, or repentance, and, ac- 
cordingly, is blamed by the community in particular for 
having lapsed into this state. 

Should Aristotle here seem inconsistent in characterising 
the genus un-Voluntary with Pardon and Pity, yet blaming 
one of the species of this genus, it might be stated that he 
was handling two systems at one and the same time. The 
larger and more important one had to prevail, namely, that 
whereby he located the un-Intelligently under the un-Volun- 
tary. By so doing there is found a seeming inconsistency; 
but that this is only “seeming” is obvious immediately one 
remembers that we are praised and blamed only and always 
when we act voluntarily. The non-voluntary state is the 
result solely of a series of weak and weakening acts and of 
this series of acts certainly the original one was voluntary. 
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Therefore Blame is the proper re-action of the community,— _ 
and the agent is not sorry for any of his acts! 

Finally the in-Voluntary man, though his general moral 
sense is sound, happens to be ignorant of some detail in the 
field of action. He does feel Pain and Repentance, and for 
him the community in turn feels Pity and Pardon,—assuming 
' his reasonable inability to inform himself on the point of 
factual information in question. . 

Having submitted this preferred scheme to the acid tests of 
the manuscript readings; the frequency and grouping of the 
hitherto dubious words and phrases; the obvious particular 
and general drift of his argument where universally agreed 
upon: the cases in point, and the reactions of individual and 
community; and finally common sense,—this exposition 
should terminate with the reiteration of the distinction 
between the un-Voluntary and the in-Voluntary, and again 
between the un-Intelligently and the On-account-of-Ignorance: 
and not only has each problem been separately solved and 
proven, but the separate solutions are harmonious with each 
other and with the whole, and are alone explanatory of the 
bewilderment always registered, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, in all previous editions of notes or translations 
that concern this particular small but vital passage. 

If to some this exposition seems too complicated and 
ingenious let it be said in defence that to the author it seems 


merely to reflect the ingenuity and complication of Aristotle 
himself. 
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Appendix 


(References by page and line are to the “S. C. B. O.’’) 
(a) “In-Voluntary ” 


Page Section Tine Form 
1. 42 13 18-19 axobovov 
2. 42 13 21 EKwy 
3. 42 13 22 EKwy 
4, 42 15 30 é&xobotov 
5. 42 15 32 d.Kxovatou 
6. 43 15 3 aKovolws 
7. 43 18 17 &KwY 
8. 43 19 19 d.xovalou 


N. B.: In the Chapter concerned ‘‘Un-Voluntary’’ translates all other 
identical and similar forms based on this Greek root. 


(b) “Un-Intelligently ” 


Page Section Lane Form 
1. 42 13 18 du’ &yvovay 
2. 42 13 19 du’ &yvovav 
3. 42 13 22 du’ &yvovapv 
4, 43 20 22 5c’ &yvovay 


N. B.: In the Chapter concerned ‘‘On-account-of-Ignorance’”’ translates 
all other identical and similar forms and phrases based on this Greek root. 
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VI.—The Volscians in Vergil’s Aeneid 


CATHARINE SAUNDERS 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


It is not merely the picturesque figure of the warrior- 
maid, Camilla, which makes her Volscian contingent a fitting 
climax for the catalogue of the Latin forces (Aen., v1, 805-17), 
nor yet is it the splendor of her squadrons, “flowering with 
bronze”’; something fundamental, in addition to these spec- 
tacular and half-miraculous externals, would be demanded by 
a serious artist, and this demand finds satisfaction in the 
essential character and quality of the Volscians themselves. 
In his immortal panegyric on his native land Vergil picks out 
the Volscians for special mention (Georg., 1, 168) as typifying 
those keen and sturdy stocks which had entered into the 
making of the Italian people: 


haec genus acre virum, Marsos pubemque Sabellam 
adsuetumque malo Ligurem Volscosque verutos 
extulit, 


and, again, the prowess of these warriors is emphasized by 
the stricken Evander, who ‘will ever count it a joy that the 
untimely death of his beautiful son came only after Pallas 
had slain his Volscian thousands’ (x1, 166-68). Obviously, 
the poet deeply respected those stubborn foes, from whom, as 
he well knew, hungry Rome was able only by two centuries of 
struggle to wrest the coveted grain-fields of the rich Pontine 
plain.! | 

The picture which Vergil gives us of the Volscian territory 
is the merest outline-sketch, filled in just enough to render 
intelligible the unique figure of Camilla. In this land we 

1 The story of this conflict is told by Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 


See also de la Blanchére, Terracine (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Francaises, vol. 34 
[1884 ], pp. 31-43). 
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hear of cities (x1, 567) like the Privernum? from which 
Metabus was expelled (x1, 540), but we are much more aware 
of the swollen Amasenus and the vast tracts of wild forest- 
land in which the tyrant could elude his pursuers and live for 
years uncaptured. Of the civilization in these cities we are 
not told, but a somewhat close association, including the right 
of intermarriage, between Volscians and Etruscans seems to 
be assumed (x1, 581-82). The Volscian troops include more 
than Camilla’s cavalrymen; in the attack on Aeneas’ camp 
at the mouth of the Tiber they make a testudo and prepare to 
fill the trenches and destroy the palisade (rx, 505-6), while 
for the great engagement of Book x1 Volusus is bidden by 
Turnus to command the Volscian maniples to arm them- 
selves (vs. 463). 

The story of this warlike race before it entered upon its 
long conflict with Rome in the early days of the Republic has 
until recently been almost a sealed book but archaeological 
exploration is gradually revealing evidence concerning the 
origin and racial connections of the Volscians, their first 
civilization with its cities and its cults. The small remains of 
their language are more closely related to the Umbro-Sabellian 
than to the Latin-Faliscan branch of Italic dialects. They 
themselves seem to have composed one of those streams of 
Italict who had by the early Iron Age poured down from the 
interior of the peninsula on to the limestone ridge that is 
parallel to the Apennines and beyond the river Trerus (Sacco), 
who soon spread over the adjacent plain and finally reached 
even to the sea. They were an inhuming people like the 
Rutuli, their neighbors along the coast to the north, but the 
inland portion of their territory had previously been occupied 


2 The ruins of the Roman town of Privernum lie two km. north of the modern 
town of Piperno in the plain, at a cross-roads not far from the Amasenus. It 
seems likely that the Volscians would have chosen a higher site but only excava- 
tion can determine the facts of the case (cf. Notiz. d. Scari, 1899, pp. 88 ff.; 
Nissen, Ital. Landesk., u, pp. 646-47). H. H. Armstrong (A.J.A., xv [1911], 
pp. 57-59) thinks that Monto Macchicne was the site of the Volscian city. 

3Von Duhn, Italische Graberkunde, 1, p. 411; cf. p. 53]. R. S. Conway, 
Italic Dialects, 1, pp. 267-82. 
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by another Italic group, a cremating stock with affiliations in 
the district of the Alban Hills. Either these cremating 
Italict never did extend their sway quite down to the coast; 
or, if they did, they were later so submerged by their inhuming 
successors as to leave only scant traces along the way, at 
Velletri, at Valvisciolo and Caracupa (both near Norba) and 
at Satricum, which is generally said to be their extreme 
southern outpost. That our knowledge on this point may, 
however, be incomplete for some time yet is indicated by the 
fact that, in the recent (1925) excavations for the construction 
of the buildings for the new trans-Atlantic Cable Co. at Anzio, 
there were found near the shore, above the Grotte di Nerone, 
not only several fossa-burials but also four cremation-tombs, 
the latter containing “Villanova” ossuaries. With each 
ossuary were a fibula ad arco ingrossato e corta staffa and 
several small vases, of which some were plainly of the Latial 
type, like those of the Villa Cavalletti and the Alban 
necropolis. A fifth cremation-grave had been destroyed before 
the work came into the hands of the official archaeologists.° 

The chief cemeteries of the early Volscians, so far un- 
covered, are those of Caracupa and Satricum. In the former 
seventy-six inhumation-graves (one containing two bodies) 
have been studied. The bodies lay extended at full length; 
they had been interred in wooden coffins, as was also the 
Umbro-Sabellian custom. No stone or cippus marked the 
graves, a fact which may, in von Duhn’s opinion (op. cit., 
p. 523), have some connection with the surprising lack of 
epitaphs in the entire Umbro-Oscan territory. The abundance 
of fibulae in the earliest graves of the women points to un- 

4Von Duhn, op. cit., 1, pp. 409-13; 521. Von Duhn calls attention to the 
fact that the traditional founding of Satricum from Alba is thus confirmed by 
the presence of cremation-graves at Satricum, which are plainly earlier than 
the inhumation-graves and whose contents are similar to those of the tombs in 
the Alban Hills. 

5See Van Buren, A.J.A., xxx (1926), p. 364, who is here permitted to 


anticipate the official report to be made by Antonielli in the Notizie degli Scavi. 
6 Notiz. d. Scavi, 1903, pp. 289-344; von Duhn, op. cit., 1, pp. 522-30. 
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sewed clothing, while the simple character of the personal 
ornaments here and the absence of weapons of defense in 
the graves of the men are further indications of the primitive 
nature of the life of this people. As the women had their 
spinning-utensils (cf. Aen., vo—, 805-6), so the men had their 
weapons of offense, of which the lance with bronze or iron 
point was commonest; not infrequent were bronze and iron 
axes (cf. Aen., XI, 651) and daggers or short swords of iron. 
In each of four graves which contained no iron and no weapons 
other than a bronze lance was a semicircular “razor” of the 
later type (handle and blade cast in one piece, the handle 
being a flat ring). The graves are plainly not all of one period. 
This is shown, in the case of the women’s graves, by the 
increasing elegance in form of the fibulae, by the appearance 
of glass and amber beads, of an ivory bracelet and one of 
silver; while one man’s grave, of unusual size for a fossa- 
tomb (3.50-4 m.x5 m.), contained, in addition to an axe, 
spear-point and dagger of iron, two tires and other iron-work 
from a wagon (war-chariot?), five proto-Corinthian lekythoz 
and household utensils (pottery and two andirons) which 
indicate a marked advance in material progress. The graves 
of this cemetery extend from the beginning of the Iron Age, 
through the coming of foreign influence, down to the end of 
the seventh century B.c. 

Quite unique among Volscian sites is Satricum, because the 
excavations there have revealed an unusually detailed picture 
of an ancient Italic city from the early Iron Age down to 
the middle of the sixth century B.c.’ On the acropolis were 
found traces of the foundations of considerable numbers of 
hut-dwellings, hollowed out in the ground to a depth of about 
half a metre, in form circular or elliptical or rectangular. 
The walls had probably been of straw and clay on a wooden 
framework. Traces of hearths were found, sometimes in the 
centre, sometimes against a wall of the dwelling. The oldest 

7 Della Seta, Museo di Villa Giulia, pp. 233-319; von Duhn, op. cit., 1, 
pp. 531-33. 

7 
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pottery in the huts was of the Bronze Age but a large pro- 
portion of the utensils was contemporaneous with the Latian 
ceramic, while the very latest vessels bore traces of the 
“orientalizing” influence. The circular huts (about five 
metres in diameter) and the elliptical huts (slightly larger) 
seem to have belonged to the early cremating inhabitants, 
while the gradually developing rectangular dwellings were 
Volscian.2 The cremating people did not immediately dis- 
appear with the coming of the Volscians, but there is a period 
in which the two rites are found together. On the inhumation- 
graves the earth was heaped up to form a tumulus, which 
reminds von Duhn (op. cit., p. 531) of the Umbrian practice, 
at Terni e.g., where, however, because of the mountainous 
character of that inland region, stones were largely used for 
the tumulus instead of earth. In contrast with the poor 
native furniture of the cremation-graves at Satricum is the 
content of the later inhumation-graves, which, with their 
elaborate bronze vessels and pottery from Greece and the 
Aegean, suggest comparison with the finest Praeneste tombs.° 
These rich Satricum graves must belong to the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.c.; they show the Volscians at an advanced 
stage in their progress from the interior of the peninsula 
towards the sea and already in active trade-contacts with the 
East. The chief cult discovered at Satricum is that of the 
Mater Matuta, a goddess resembling Iuno Lucina. Her 
temple !® was on the acropolis and from its considerable 
remains we have evidence of two periods in its history, the 
Ionic period, beginning about the middle of the sixth century 
B.c., and the archaic period, extending from between the 
sixth and fifth centuries to the third or second century B.c.; 
but earlier than either of these buildings there must have 
been an open-air cult here, as is proved by the stipe votiwa 

8 Von Duhn, op. cit., 1, pp. 412-13; ecf., however, Della Seta, op. cit., p. 
238. 


9 Von Duhn, op. cit., 1, pp. 531-32. 
10 Della Seta, op. cit., pp. 234-35; 251-79. 
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found within the walls of the earlier temple and containing 
objects of the seventh and early sixth centuries B.c." 

Vergil’s simple picture of Volscian life during Camilla’s 
childhood is, then, quite within the bounds of probability: it 
is entirely consistent with what we know of this people in the 
early Iron Age. His error lies in representing the marriageable 
Camilla as known in Etruscan towns, for, if once we grant that 
the Volscians were already in contact with a people so ad- 
vanced in material progress as the Etruscans, then such 
details as Camilla’s mantle of royal purple and the gold fibula 
which bound her hair (vu, 814-16) are entirely explicable. 
Vergil’s constant assumption of the presence and power of 
the Etruscans in Italy at the end of the Trojan War, while in 
harmony with the views of his day, must be counted one of 
the great anachronisms of the Aeneid by all those who accept 
the steadily increasing archaeological evidence regarding the 
arrival of this mysterious people in Italy. Such an assumption 
was, however, especially natural in connection with the 
Volscian territory, where Etruscan place-names,! Etruscan 
pottery and terra cottas, and impressive remains of a great 
drainage-system in the Pontine region, similar to that of 

11 A second stipe votiva, S.W. of the temple, contained objects which date 
from the fourth to the second century B.c. Cf. Della Seta, op. cit., pp. 280—93 
von Duhn, op. cit., 1, p. 533. 

12See Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 13, p. 261. It must be 
remembered that there was no scientific knowledge of etymology in the Augustan 
Age. 

13 F.g., in the later (1v—11 cent. B.c.) stipe votiva of the Mater Matuta temple 
at Satricum (Della Seta, op. cit., pp. 293-94). ... Mueller-Deecke (Die 
Etrusker, 117, p. 251, n. 17) held that the painted terra cotta reliefs of Velletri 
pointed to a Volscian school of artists that was dependent upon Etruscan art 
and this idea seemed to them to be confirmed by a passage in Pliny (N.H., 
xxxv, 45) which represented Turrianus, a Volscian artist of Fregellae (cf., 
however, Dennis, op. cit., 15, p. 220, n. 3) as making the statue of Jupiter for 
the Capitoline temple at Rome. Such a reading seems long since to have been 
abandoned in favour of a Veientine artist: Vulcam Veiis accitum, cui locaret 


Tarquinius Priscus Iovis effiigiem in Capitolio dicandam (Mayhoff, Teubner, 
1897). 
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Southern Etruria and Latium," would all lend credibility to 
the belief in early and widespread Etruscan influence.” 

It is well-known that the figure of Camilla is found nowhere 
in literature previous to the exquisite rendering of her story 
in the Aeneid (v1, 803-end; x1, 498-867). As the interpolator 
of Servius perhaps implies (ad Aen., 1, 317), Vergil may have 
taken the general idea of her rustic upbringing and fleetness of 
foot from the legend of the Thracian princess, Harpalyce,® 
whose father was also a tyrant-king like Metabus, expelled 
from his domain because of his ferocia, while the poet’s own 
words (x1, 648, 659-63) unquestionably show that he was 
influenced by legends of the Amazons and their queens, 
Hippolyte and Penthesilea.!” And yet to one who knows 
Vergil’s method it is a tempting supposition that Camilla was 
not entirely the creature of his imagination but rather that she 
was an outgrowth of some old Volscian legend upon which he 
had happily chanced in his wide antiquarian studies. Heyne!® 
thought that we must assume the existence of an old monu- 
ment to Camilla among the Volscians of Vergil’s day but the 
most interesting and concrete suggestion was made by Brunn,'® 


44 De la Blanchére, Daremb. & Saglio s.v. cuniculus, especially pp. 1593-94. 
Koch, Mercklin, Weickert, Mitt. d. k. d. arch. Inst., Rom. Abt., xxx (1915), 
Bieda, pp. 185-90. Frank, Economic History of Rome (1920), pp. 6 ff. 

16 Cf. Servius ad Aen., x1, 567, where Cato is given as authority for such 
a belief. 

16 Crusius in Roscher, Lex. der gr. u. rom. Mythol. s.v. Camilla, 1, col. 1842, 
and s.v. Harpalyke, 1, cols. 1835-41; Knaack, Rhein. Mus., 49, pp. 526-31, 
Harpalyke. 

17In this connection one recalls the legend of the beautiful, brave, young 
Penthesilea, slain by Achilles when she had come to the aid of the Trojans after 
the death of Hector. Indeed, Servius suggests (ad Aen., vi1, 803) that Camilla 
is properly placed last in the catalogue not only because of her sex but also 
because the Amazons had been the last allies whose help the Trojans had 
sought. 

18 Excursus 11 on Aen. x1, De Camilla: cf. Heinze, Virgils Epische Technik® 
(1914), p. 215, n. 1. 

19 Annali dell’Istituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, xxx1 (1864), pp. 
356-76. The cista is reproduced in Mon. dell’Ist., vol. v111, tavv. vil ed VIII. 
For the information that it is now in the British Museum (cf. N. B. Walters, 
Catalogue of the Bronzes [1899 ], No. 741) I am indebted to the kindness of the 
distinguished scholar and expert, Mr. John Marshall of Rome. 
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who believed that he had found the Camilla of the Aeneid 
depicted on a Praenestine cista made two centuries before 
Vergil’s day. _ Now, a warrior-maid does appear once in the 
mutilated frieze which runs around the body of this cista but 
her identification as Camilla rests solely upon the fact that 
two of the combatants near her appear again, quite certainly 
as Aeneas and Turnus, on the cover of the cista. Unfortu- 
nately for Brunn’s interpretation Heydemann ” and Robert ”! 
seem to have shown that, while the cover itself is ancient, the 
design on it was added much later by an artist who had in 
mind the great battle of Aeneid x1. This artist introduced 
into his design, as Aeneas and Turnus, two figures copied 
from the old frieze below, which, in all probability, had not 
been intended to represent a Latin myth at all but Greek 
warriors conquering the Amazon Penthesilea. 

Once entered into literature Camilla seems to have lived on 
not only in the works of poets like Dante # and Tasso * but 
in the minds of the Volscians themselves; for the distinguished 
Dante scholar, Benvenuto de Rambaldis da Imola, tells 74 of 
another maiden from Privernum in his own times, strong of 
body, bold in spirit, skilled in warfare, who splendidly avenged 
the murder of her father and chose to live a virgin velut nova 
Camilla. His description of her fierce prowess ends with the 
remark that such a maiden helps us understand the free, 
proud response of that legate from Privernum of whose 
examination before the Roman senate Livy writes (vi, 21): 
qui interrogatus a quodam tristioris sententiae auctore, quam 
poenam meritos Privernates censeret “eam” inqut, “quam 
merentur, qui se libertate dignos censent.” Certainly among a 
people of such spirit, in the early Iron Age we might expect to 
find, springing up and flourishing, the Amazonian ideal. 


20 Arch. Zeitung, XXIX (1872), p. 122. 

21 Homerische Becher (608 Winckelmannsfestpr., Berlin, 1890), p. 63, n. 1, 
where Robert says that the cover-design of this cista ‘‘eine plumpe Falschung 
ist, deren Verfertiger die Einzelheiten, wo er nur irgend konnte, der antiken 
Gravirung am Mantel der Cista entnommen hat.”’ Cf. Walters, op. cit., p. 130. 

22 Inferno, 1, 106-8. 

23 Ags Clorinda in Gerusalemme Liberata. 

24 See Henry, Aeneidea, vol. Iv (1889), pp. 210-11. 
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VII.—Alexander’s Horns 


ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


The horns of Alexander vary in origin and number, in 
shape, function, significance and symbolism, and they have 
passed through diverse transformations from Alexander’s time 
down almost to our own. 

As Alexander-Helius he was represented with the corona 
radiata symbolizing the sun. The number of these rays or 
horns was indeterminate, but in art their number was limited 
and conditioned by the problem of their representation.! For 
instance, the Louvre statuette has seven.? His identification 
with Helius was passed on to the Seleucid rulers, also to the 
Lagids and Marc Antony, and by way of them or even directly 
from Alexander himself it passed to the Roman emperors be- 
ginning with Augustus, reputed son of Apollo. The symbolism 
of Alexander’s identification with Mithras-Apollo-Helius as 
Alexander-Helius is sometimes held to have been the dominant 
cause contributing to his being represented in some of the 
later versions of the Alexander Romance as making his 
celestial journey.? I am not aware however that any of these 
representations actually represent him with horns. 

The present paper however concerns itself more particularly 
with Alexander as having actually or constructively two horns. 

1A parallel to this is furnished by Moses in Exodus xxxIv, 29, 30, 35, 
Hebrew having the same word for horn and ray. Michelangelo in conceiving 
his Moses in San Pietro in Vincoli took these horns literally according to the 
Vulgate of St. Jerome, and reduced them to two, with the loss of their 
luminosity. 

2Schreiber, Studien viber das Bildnis Alexanders des Grossen, pp. 124 ff., 
also Tafel vir, P; see also Ujfalvy, Le Type Physique d’ Alexandre le Grand, 
Fig. 42, medallion in the British Museum. 

3 See Gabriel Meillet, ‘‘ L’Ascension d’ Alexandre le Grand ’’, Syria, tv (1923), 


pp. 85-123. Also Herzfeld, ‘‘ Der Thron des Khosro”’ in Jahrbuch d. preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, xu (1920), pp. 103-136. 
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This conception is admitted in the first instance to be due to 
his being reputed the son of the ram’s-horned Ammon, and 
wearing the insignia of that god— 


eldos ’ANeEavdpou 765’ Env Kdcpow TpdTaLov 
éx yevens Ovnrav, rod Auds é keparwv.4 


“In passing we may note that the name Two-horned, by which 
Alexander was known in later days, is the literal translation of 
two Egyptian words sept Gbui ‘ provided with two horns,’ which 
formed one of the titles of Amen-Ra, whose son he was said 
to be.” * Similarly Sykes,® in explaining the significance of 
‘Iskandar Zulkarnain, or Alexander, the Lord of the Two 
Horns,’ explains the epithet as referring to his supposed 
descent from Ammon, in virtue of which he is represented in 
art as having a ram’s horn on each temple. While this is an 
attractive thesis and obvious, it should in all fairness be 
pointed out that the use of the symbolic epithet Two-horned - 
as applied to Alexander is postclassical and mediaeval, and 
that its continuity of usage from classical to mediaeval times, 
if it ever existed, has not been established. The answer to 
the question is inseparably connected with that of the source 
of the term Dulcarnain (Two-horned) in the Koran 18, 82. 
Many scholars have denied the identity of Dulcarnain and 
Alexander. Such are Hammer-Purgstall,’ .who like some of 
the later Mohammedan scholars held Dulcarnain to be one 
of the old kings of Yemen; Redslob ® who held that he was 


‘Quoted by Freytag, de Alerandro Cornigero (1715), p. 9. On p. 7 the same 
scholar makes the following interesting observation concerning the origin of 
Alexander's (two) horns: 

quamvis etiam SCALIGERO teste (de Emendat. temp., p. 424, Lib. v) 
Cyrenaei, ubi Alexandrum in Deorum numerum assumtum audiverant, exulare 
protinus jusserint e numis suis Jovis cornuti efigiem, ejusque loco Alexandrum 
cornutum insculpserint. 

’ Budge, Life and Exploits of Alerander the Great (1896), vol. 1, p. xviii. 

* Sykes, History of Persia (1921), 17, p. 240 and ftn. 2. Others who have held 
this same view are K. H. Graf, in ZDMG, viii (1854), 442 ff.; Spiegel, Eranische 
Altertumskunde (1873), 1, p. 606. In his Die Alexandersage bei den Orientalen 
(1851), p. 59, Spiegel had denied the identity of Alexander and Dulcarnain. 

7ZDMG, v1 (1852), p. 506 ff. 

& ZDMG, 1X (1855), p. 214 ff. 
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Cyrus; Beer,? who held that Mohammed in his Du!carnain 
adopted the form in which the Jews were awaiting a redeemer 
or messiah of their own race. Still others like Geiger ?° 
have traced Dulcarnain from Moses, and others, as e.g. 
Darmesteter," modify this view and hold that it was really 
due to a contamination of Moses and Alexander. Finally in 
1890 Noeldeke 7? proved that the source of Dulcarnain was the 
Christian Legend Concerning Alexander (Syrian) which he 
dated in 514/15. Noeldeke favored a classical or Egyptian 
source for this, but he did not establish it, and in 1901 Kampers*® 
accepting the view of Noeldeke that the source of the Dul- 
carnain was the Christian Legend Concerning Alexander, and 
that he therefore was Alexander, an Alexander however who 
did not come by way of classical sources, but one who had 
been moulded to the Jewish tradition as a Jewish hero, and 
that his outward form was that of a redeemer or messiah as 
sketched by Beer. For fuller details of these views, see 
pp. 113 ff. 

Beginning with the generation immediately following his 
death Alexander is represented on the coins of Lysimachus, 
king of Thrace, and Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt, as wearing 
the ram’s horn,!* and to these rulers it became one of the 
symbbls of the legitimacy of their succession to him, if not a 
stepping stone to their own deification. Indeed Ptolemy 
Soter is himself at times represented with the ram’s horn,” 
while Demetrius and Seleucus Nicator were represented with 
oxhorns.® On the Ptolemy cameo at Vienna the head deco- 

» ZDMG, 1x (1855), p. 785 ff. 

10 Was hat Muhammed usw., p. 172, quoted by Beer in ZDMG, 1x (1855), 
785 f. 

11 Bssais Orientauz, p. 247. 

12 Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, xxxvit1 (1890). 

13 Alexander d. Gr. u. die Idee des Weltumperiums, pp. 77 f. 

M4 See e.g. Babelon, Cat. des Camées antiques etc., nos. 222-225. Th. Schreiber, 
op. cit., pp. 159 ff., 167 ff., 180. 

16 Schreiber, op. cit., p. 173. 

16 Cf. Imhoof-Blumer, Portratkopfe auf antiken Muiinzen hellenischer und 


hellenisirter Volker, Tafel 1, 4 and 1, 7 and 8 (Demetrius Poliorketes with 
oxhorn); 11, 8 (Seleucus Nikator with oxhorn). Cf. also Schreiber, op. czvt. 
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rations show a bearded head with the horn, and on the shoulder 
strap of the St. Petersburg cameo the same head appears with 
the variation of wings instead of horns.” The same winged 
head—which Furtwangler interprets as the likeness of the 
deified Alexander—is seen on the Blakas cameo of Augustus.!8 
If we wish to see the horns represented in the round, the 
Sieglin statuette may be referred to.1° 

Ephippus of Olynthus, a contemporary of Alexander, as 
quoted by Athenaeus 537e states that Alexander was wont to 
appear impersonating the god Ammon, wearing the ram’s 
horns and other insignia of the god: “Edurzos 5€ gnaw as 
"AdeEavdpos kal ras lepas éoOjras évdper ev tots deizvos, dre ev THY 
Tov "Aupwvos mopyupiba kal weproxioets Kai Képara Kabamep 6 Oebds. 
Bevan doubts the truth of this statement as applied to 
Alexander’s own practice,?° and would rather explain it as a 
fabrication of later times made up to account for what was 
seen in his statues, portraits, cameos,” and on coins. 

Clement of Alexandria, Profr. ad Hell., 48P, makes the 
following interesting observation, protesting against the dis- 


p. 142 with note 1, and pp. 172-3. The explanation of the horns worn by 
Seleucus Nikator as given by Appian, Syr., 57 may be regarded as fanciful: 
kal ravpov d&ypiv & 'Ade~dvdpou Ovoia wore éExOopdvTa t&v decua@v brooravte 
(sc. Dedebkw) pwovw kal rats xepol pdvats Kareipyacpevy mpooriéacw els Tous 
aviptavras éwi t@de xépara. Cf. Libanius: triudor elxdve xadxp Tov LZédevKov 
Talpou Képata TH Kepady mpodevres. TovTo 57 Td yuwpiopa Tijs ‘lods. 

Some of Alexander’s successors in the Balkan kingdoms wore helmets with 
horns, e.g. Pliny, N.H., x, 43, 124: Nec non est recens fama Crateri Monocerotis 

. corvorum opera venantis eo quod devehebat in silvas eos insidentis 
corniculis umerisque. So Pyrrhus in Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 14: rots rpaycxots 
xépaot; and Philip V as told by Livy, xxvu, 33. In Macedonia this is not a 
sign of deification, but more probably a parallel to the horns worn on helmets 
by early Gauls and Germans. 

17 Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, vol. 1, Luu, 1-2; vol. u, pp. 250 ff. Dis- 
cussion of these views in Schreiber, op. cit., pp. 196 ff. 

18 Furtwangler, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 316. 

19Schreiber, op. cit., p. 150. 

20 House of Seleucus, p. 275. He would thus have to prove Athenaeus and 
Ephippus, either or both, to be in error. 

21 See in particular Babelon, Catalogue des Camées antiques et modernes de 
la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1897, p. 99 ff. Ujfalvy, Le Type Physique, 
pp. 139 ff. 
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figurement of the human face by horns: éSotdero 5é xal 
"AdXeEavdpos “Aupwvos vids elvar doxetv, kal Kepacgdpos avamrdarreabat 
mwpos Tav &yadyaroroay, TO Kaddv avOpwrov bBpicar crebdwv Kéepate.” 

Alexander’s horns are not confined to himself and to his 
successors among the Hellenistic kings, but seem to have 
been inherited also by Roman emperors. In the large cameo 
sometimes called that of Commodus and Marcia, but which 
Furtwiangler dates back as far as the time of Claudius, the 
brow of the male head—which is admitted to represent that 
of a Roman emperor—has the ram’s horn.” 

In another paper I have proposed a similar interpretation 
for Vergil’s description of Augustus at Actium, Aen., vit, 
678 ff.: 


Hine Augustus agens Italos in proelia Caesar 

cum patribus populoque, penatibus et magnis dis, 
stans celsa in puppi; geminas cui tempora flammas 
laeta vomunt, patriumque aperitur vertice sidus. 


The scene is one of striking solemnity and significance. Civil 
wars and waste are over; Greco-Roman civilization has been 
saved. Patriumque aperitur vertice sidus marks Augustus as 
the heir and successor of Julius, a sign which I have elsewhere 
given reason to believe goes back to Alexander himself, and 
adopted from him by the Ptolemies. What about 


geminas cul tempora flammas 
laeta vomunt.? 


Servius explained them as due to the brightness of Augustus’s 
eyes; modern commentators, e.g. Heyne, see here a reminis- 


22 Studies in the iconography of Alexander give no support to this view of 
Clement that Alexander was represented with the horn or with horns by 
sculptors during his own lifetime. Niese and Kornemann took Kaerst violently 
to task for putting forward (as they thought) a similar view with reference 
the pictures of Alexander on coins. Clement’s chronology was here clearly at 
fault. It should be pointed out also how different was the interpretation given 
to Alexander’s horns by Clement and by the writer of the Christian Legend 
later to be quoted. See Kaerst, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, 3, p. 381. 

23 Furtwangler, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 325, fig. 169. 
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cence of Homeric heroes like Diomede or Achilles whose 
helms through the favor of Athena shone like fire. But 
Augustus as far as can be judged is bare-headed. Deonna 
comes nearer to the truth by explaining the phenomenon by 
identifying Augustus with Apollo-Helius,“ whose sign was a 
corona radiata, elsewhere as for instance in the Paris Cameo 
seen as characterizing Augustus. This is probably correct as 
far as it goes, but does not explain geminas. At this supreme 
moment described by Vergil what could be more appropriate 
and significant than to endow Augustus with the horns of 
Alexander made into twin flames? * — 

Alexander as a second Heracles inherited many things from 
his prototype and ancestor, e.g. the lion’s skin and club. 
There are some matters however in which the process was 
reversed and Alexander’s exploits or insignia were retro- 
actively bestowed on his hero. Thus Gruppe explains that 
the horns of the Egyptian Heracles seen on coins were derived 
from those of Alexander.” 

The silver patera from Boscoreale that shows a personifi- 
cation of Alexandria betrays considerable influence of the 
Alexander sculptures. Quite apart from other features the 
spoils of an elephant—which characterized some of Alexander’s 
portraits—are seen to cover the head of the female figure 
representing Alexandria, and the idea of the tusks of the 
elephant as horns, even though they are horns of a different 
shape, may owe its conception to that of the two-horned 
Alexander.’ 


THE ALEXANDER ROMANCE 


Before proceeding to the variations that Alexander’s horns 
underwent in the Orient, I examine the Historia Alexandri 


% ‘*Le Trésor des Fins D’Annecy,”’ Rev. Arch., 5 ser., vol. x1 (1920), p. 186. 

% Incidentally it may be noted that twin flames are seen issuing from the 
shoulders of the sun god as he delivers the laws to Hammurabi. 

% Pauly-Wissowa, Supplementband 111, col. 986. 

27 Cf. King, Handbook of Engraved Gems, Lxxvi, 4. Rostovtzeff, Soc. and 
Econ. Hist. of Roman Empire, p. 252, who cites Edgar in J.H.S., 1906, p. 281, 
pl. xvi. 
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Magni generally called Pseudo-Callisthenes, and I have found 
here only two passages that are at all pertinent, those dealing 
with his conception, 1, 4 ff. and with the institution of his wor- 
ship after his death, 111, 34 in Ar. and Va. Nectanebus thus 
foretells the form in which 6 ris AcBins xepads rNovrogdpos “Appwv 
will appear, 1, 4, 9: rhv pev pruxlay peoHrE, woduds Thy xairny, 
Képara, Kplol éxi Tav Kporaguy éxwv. The carrying out of these 
arrangements is told in 1, 6, 3 ff. Ammon is called ®otBos 6 
unéxepws in I, 30. 

The passage dealing with the institution of his worship 
appears in two seemingly different forms. The Armenian has 
éxetoe wéeuwWas ayaye xal xardravoov tov trav dBavarwv vidy Kai 
ripnoov airov Bactdéa Kkepaagdpov. The use of xepacydpov without 
further explanation would naturally lead to the conclusion 
that Ammon was meant, but the corresponding passage in 
Julius Valerius seems to point to a different conclusion— 
though even this is debatable—that he was to be worshipped 
as the horned, probably the ram’s-horned Dionysus, 111, 90: 


Hic sibi templa dari sacrata sede recepto 
Iussit cornigero genitus sub honore Lyaei. 


If cornigero here belongs with sibz 2.e. Alexander, the horns do 
not apply to honore Lyaei, 1.e. Dionysus. In this our present 
purpose it is not necessary to stop for a detailed interpretation 
of this point. I wish to observe however that in classical 
literature including the versions of the Alexander Romance 
proper down through Leo Neapolitanus and the Metz epitome 
in the west and through the Syrian version in the east there is 
no indication that the epithet Two-horned became attached to 
the name Alexander. The horns may have served as a distin- 
guishing mark of identification for him, but the symbolism 
that the term Two-horned or Dulcarnain attained in the 
near East seems still to be lacking. Whence is this the 
symbolic meaning of Two-horned to be sought? 

From the Syrian version mentioned above, which is dated 
as having been made in the seventh century, there was 
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derived in the ninth century the Arabic version, unfortunately 
lost. But this in turn served as.the chief source from which 
the extant Ethiopian version was made sometime between the 
fourteenth and the sixteenth century. 

In the extant versions of the Alexander Romance proper 
which are here considered the symbolic epithet “Two-horned”’ 
occurs for the first time in the Ethiopian version, translation of 
Budge, Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great, vol. 1, p. 46, 
and from this point to the end the term is applied to Alexander 
several hundred times. Here Alexander appears as a most 
Christian king, champion and propagandist, almost a saviour 
and messiah—rdles that he could scarcely have played in the 
lost Arabic and Mohammedan original. It can be proved 
however that the symbolic epithet “Two-horned” was not 
an invention of the Ethiopian redactor. Alexander’s prayer 
beginning on p. 221 besides other things contains the following: 
“Thou knowest what is in my soul, and Thou hast magnified 
me among the nations, and hast exalted me among the kings 
of the earth, and it is Thou Who hast made two horns to 
grow on my head, wherewith I may thrust down the kings of 
the earth.” The source of the latter part of this will be 
shown later. 

Arriving at the Foetid Sea (p. 225), “ Alexander commanded 
the masons to build a tower here in the sea, and they con- 
tinued to pour lead and moulten matter into the water until 
the building rose above its surface; then he built upon them 
a tower and a pillar upon which he carved his own figure 
having two horns upon his head (and a key in his right 
hand).”’ 

Most important is the investiture of Alexander with the 
name “Two-horned”’ by the Angel of the Lord (p. 252 ff.): 

“Then God, may He be blessed and exalted! put it into the 
heart of the Angel to call Alexander ‘Two-horned,’ and when 
the angel had called him by this name Alexander grieved 
exceedingly, for he thought that he was cursing him thereby, 
and he wept and lifted up his heart to God the Highest. 
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And the angel said unto him, ‘What is it that maketh thee 
to weep?’ And Alexander said unto him, ‘Thou didst call 
me by the name Two-horned, but my name is Alexander, the 
son of a Greek, and the servant of the servants of the glorious 
God, and I thought that thou hadst cursed me by calling me 
by this name.’ The angel spake unto him, saying, ‘O man, 
I did not curse thee by the name by which thou and the 
works that thou doest are known. Thou hast come unto me, 
and I praise thee because, from the east to the west, the whole 
earth hath been given unto thee, but it is the glorious God 
Who hath given thee dominion over it and it hath not come to 
pass by thine own strength.’” 

These three foregoing quotations from the Ethiopian version 
bring up something new, something that was utterly extraneous 
to the recensio vetusta of the Alexander Romance. In them 
the term “Two-horned” appears with a new significance and 
with a new symbolism. Whence is the substance of these 
three passages to be sought, and the new symbolism of the 
Two-horned? 

Since the symbolism of the epithet is not explainable from 
our extant classical sources, I proceed to oriental sources 
beginning with the Old Testament. Josephus in his An- 
tiquities of the Jews X1, 8, 5 tells of a visit that Alexander is 
_ purported to have made to Jerusalem, where he met the high 
priest Jaddua and the assembled Jews, and was shown the book 
of Daniel in which it was prophesied that some one of the 
Greeks would overthrow the empire of Persia. Alexander 
believed himself to be the one indicated, and was pleased. 
The pertinent passage in Daniel would seem to be vi. 3-8 
which tells of the overthrow of the two-horned ram by the 
one-horned goat, the one horn of the goat being broken in the 
encounter and being in turn replaced by four notable ones 
toward the four winds of heaven.”® The interpretation of 
this is given further on in the same chapter verses 20-21 


28 For the various interpretations of these four horns see Sackur, Sibyllinische 
Forschungen, p. 31 with nn. 2-6. 
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“The ram, which thou sawest that had the two horns, they 
are the kings of Media and Persia. And the rough he-goat 
is the king of Greece.” This identification is accepted by 
the church fathers, e.g. Hippolytus, Frgts 8-9 of his com- 
mentary on Daniel; by Jacobus Nisibenus, Serm. v; by 
Ephraim Syrus, On Daniel, vi. 4.22 It also became a part 
of the later versions of the Alexander Romance, e.g. By., 
1656 ff.; Ethiop., p. 73, and also Western versions. 

Gradually the tradition took shape that it was Alexander 
who had constructed the Caspian Gates to keep out the 
northern barbarians. This is stated in Josephus, Bell. Jud., 
vil. 7. 4: ris mapédou yap odros (6 BactXels tev ‘Tpxavaev) Seowdrns 
éoriv, Hv 6 Baodel’s ’ANe~avdpos mwuAais atdnpats KAeoTHY éxrolnoe. 
Cf. Pliny, N. H., vi. 15. Likewise Hieronimus, Eyist., 77. 
8 T. 1. p. 464, ed. Vallars (writing about the year 399 of 
events of the year 376): 


Ecce subito discurrentibus nuntiis oriens totus intremit, ab ultima 
Maeotide inter glacialem Tanaim et Massagetarum immanes 
populos, ubi Caucasi rupibus feras gentes Alexandri claustra 
cohibent, erupisse Hunnorum examina. 


Hegesippus, de Bello Judaico v. 50 (written about the year 390): 


Alani, gens fera et diu ignota nostris, quod interiorum locorum 
difficultate et claustro portae ferreae, quam Magnus Alexander 
praerupti montis imposuit iugo, cum ceteris feris et indomitis 
introrsum gentibus cohibebantur—velut quodam clausi carcere 
memorati Ingenio regis, ut suas terras exercerent, alienas non 
incursarent etc. 


Procopius, de Bello Persico 1. 10 (writing about the year 550): 
diodos yap ovdeuia rd ory daiverar, wAHV ye 57 OTe Gowep Tiva 
xe_poTvroinrov muAlba évrai™a 4 gious ekeDpev ) Kaoria ék mwadaod 
éxX70n.— ov 57 ra Odvywy Oyn oxeddv Te Grravra idpurar, axpe és THY 

29 Many scholars make the prophecy of Daniel the ultimate source of the 
term Two-horned as applied to Alexander; so e.g. Carraroli, La Leggenda di 
Alessandro Magno, p. 161 f. and p. 162, n. 1. The rédles however seem to be 
reversed; for the only Two-horned in the vision—a ram at that—is referred to 


the king of Persia. Of this fact Redslob has made a use to be mentioned later. 
See also Ste-Croix, Examen Criticum, pp. 536-7 and 548-60. 
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Madre dupxovra Niuynv. ovroe Av péev ba ris mvAldos, Hs apre 
éuvnaOnv, two els Ta Ilepodv kal ‘Pwpaiwy HOn. . . . Swep Ererdy 6 
Pirimrou 'ANé~avdpos karevonae, widas Te Ev TH XwpG éerexTHVaTO TO 
éynuévw kal yuraxripiov xateotnoato. In the west Fredegarius 
Scholasticus, Chron. 66 (referring to the year 627, a Burgundian 
or Frankish subject writing 660-670): 


Portas Caspias, quas Alexander Magnus Macedo super mare 
Caspium aereas fieri et serrari iusserat propter inundationes gentium 
saevissimarum, quae ultra montem Caucasi culminis habitabant, 
easdem portas Heraclius aperiri praecepit. 


Thus the tradition becomes clearer and clearer until in the 
Syrian Christian Legend Concerning Alexander, translation by 
Budge in his Alexander the Great, pp. 144 ff., Alexander is 
described as making a gate of iron and shutting it in the face 
of the north wind that the Huns might not come forth. 
Among these are mentioned Gog and Magog. In this legend 
Alexander as a Christian king bowed himself in prayer, 
saying: “O God, Lord of kings and judges, thou that settest 
up kings and destroyest their power, I know in my mind that 
thou hast exalted me above all kings, and thou hast made me 
horns upon my head, wherewith I might thrust down the 
kingdoms of the world. . . .” Later, when Tubarlak and his 
hosts were approaching, and Alexander’s whole camp was 
lying down and at rest, and Alexander himself had scarcely 
lain down (p. 156), “Lo, the Lord came to Alexander and 
found him asleep, and He called him and said to him, ‘Rise 
up from there’—and the king rose and knelt down and did 
reverence to the Lord; and the Lord said to him, ‘Behold, I 
have magnified thee above all kingdoms, and I have made 
horns of tron to grow on thy head that thou mayest thrust down 
the kingdoms of the earth with them.’”’ Noeldeke ascribes the 
Legend to Jacob of Sarug, who died in 521, and dates its 
composition 514/515.3° He holds further that the legend 

30 Hunnius, Das syrische Alexanderlied, p. 22/1, thinks that Noeldeke’s 


dating involves too close reckoning to be included within the life of Jacob of 
Sarug. He would himself date it about 626 or slightly earlier because of the 
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directly or indirectly was the source of Dulcarnain in the 
Koran, Sura 18, 82 f. 


THE DuLCARNAIN (Two-HoRNED) oF THE KORAN 


In the consideration of the origin of the term Two-horned 
as applied to Alexander the decision as to the identity of the 
Dulcarnain of the Koran, 18, 82 ff. is of cardinal importance. 
The pertinent part of the Koran is therefore subjoined, 
Sale’s translation: 


é 


The Jews will ask thee concerning Dhu’lkarnein. Answer, I 
will rehearse unto you an account of him. We made him powerful 
in the earth, and we gave him means to accomplish every thing 
he pleased. And he followed his way, until he came to the place 
where the sun setteth; and he found it to set in a spring of black 
mud; and he found near the same a certain people. And we said, 
O Dhu’lkarnein, either punish this people, or use gentleness towards 
them. He answered, Whosoever of them shall commit injustice, 
we will surely punish him in this world; afterwards shall he return 
unto his Lord, and he shall punish him with a severe punishment. 
But whosoever believeth, and doth that which is right, shall receive 
the most excellent reward, and we will give him in command that 
which is easy. Then he continued his way, until he came to the 
place where the sun riseth; and he found it to rise on certain 
people, unto whom we had not given any thing wherewith to shelter 
themselves therefrom. Thus it was; and we comprehended with 
our knowledge the forces which were with him. And he prosecuted 
his journey from south to north, until he came between the two 
mountains; beneath which he found certain people, who could 
scarce understand what was said. And they said, O Dhu’lkarnein, 
verily Gog and Magog waste the land; shall we therefore pay 
thee tribute, on condition that thou build a rampart between us 
and them? He answered, The power wherewith my Lord has 
strengthened me is better than your tribute; but assist me 
strenuously, and I will set a strong wall between you and them. 
appearance of the Avars before Constantinople in that year, and because the 
Khazars burst the Caspian gates at about the same time. As this would be a 
date too late to allow the Legend to have served as the source of Koran, 18, 82, 
he proposes that Mohammed’s source was the same as that of the Legend or 
a@ source collateral with the Legend. Further in emphasizing the coins of 
Ptolemy and Lysimachus as the source to which the Dulcarnain of the Koran 
is to be traced back without interruption, he takes a backward step in criticism. 
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Bring me iron in large pieces, until it fill up the space between the 
two sides of these mountains. And he said to the workmen, Blow 
with your bellows, until it make the iron red hot as fire. And he 
said further, Bring me molten brass, that I may pour upon it. 
Wherefore, when this wall was finished, Gog and Magog could 
not scale it, neither could they dig through it. And Dhu’lkarnein 
said, This is a mercy from my Lord: but when the prediction of 
my Lord shall come to be fulfilled, he shall reduce the wall to dust; 
and the prediction of my Lord is true. 


Early Mohammedan scholars had no doubt about the 
identity of Alexander with Dulcarnain. Later scholars how- 
ever distinguished two Dulcarnains: the Dulcarnain of the 
Koran who was the elder Dulcarnain and contemporary with 
Abraham, and who built the gate to exclude Gog and Magog; 
and a younger Dulcarnain whom they identified with Alex- 
ander. Their theory of a dual Dulcarnain can be explained 
as one that they framed after they had discovered that from 
their point of view Alexander can have been nothing but an 
infidel.#_ Also the Arabians of the south put in their claims: 
the Yemenites maintaining that they had conquered a Roman 
city in which a number of their men settled, and that Dul- 
carnain was the son of such a Yemenite father and of a Roman 
mother; *? while the Himyarites claimed that one of their 
citizens went on an embassy to Rome, and that from there he 
brought back a wife from whom he begat Dulcarnain. These 


stories which make Dulcarnain the son of an Arabian father ~ 


and a Roman mother look suspiciously like that told by 
Dinawari and Firdausi who represent Alexander as the son 
of a Persian king and a Roman princess.** 

The impression that the present writer has received from 
a rather extensive reading of the opinions of modern scholars 
as to the identity and origin of the Dulcarnain of the Koran 
is that a majority of them hold him to have been derived 


81 A full discussion of this problem is to be found in Friedlander, Chadhir- 
legende und Alexanderroman (1913), p. 276 ff. 

82 See Hammer-Purgstall in ZDMG., v1 (1852), p. 506. 

33 For a summary of this story see this paper, pp. 120 ff. 
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directly and without extraneous influence from Alexander and 
the representations of him with the horn of Ammon. A 
summary review of the evidence involved and of the history 
of the controversy may be given. 


K. H. Graf, ‘‘ Ueber den Zweigehérnten des Koran,” ZDMG., 
vill (1854), pp. 442 ff. taking exception to the view of Hammer- 
Purgstall in ZDMG., v1 (1852) p. 506 that Dulcarnain was one of 
the old kings of Yemen, and also to that of Spiegel, Die Alexander- 
sage bei den Orientalen, p. 59 ‘‘Fiir Europaer wird es wohl keiner 
weiteren Beweisfiihrung bediirfen, das Dsulkarnein und Alexander 
zwei ganzlich verschiedene Personen sind,’”’ he quoted the passages 
from Ephippus and Clement, referred to the representations of 
Alexander as the son of Ammon with the horn, and after a dis- 
cussion of the passages in the Greek Alexander romance as given 
in the MS C (p. 138 Mueller) and in B (p. 142 M.) he came to the 
conclusion that even before the seventh century the saga of 
Alexander had assumed the form that we find in some of the later 
recensions, and that accordingly Dulcarnain went back directly to 
Alexander and was identical with him. 

Graf’s conclusion provoked the dissent of G. M. Redslob, ‘‘ Veber 
den Zweihérnigen des Koran,” ZDMG., 1x (1855), pp. 214 ff., 337 f. 
Citing the prophecy of Daniel in which the king of the Medes 
and Persians is interpreted as the two-horned ram, and also citing 
the statement of Abulfeda that Feridun built the Caucasian wall, 
he proposed that the Dulcarnain of the Koran was descended 
from the two-horned ram of Daniel and represented Cyrus. He 
pointed out further that the wall of Gog and Magog was a real 
wall, of which ruins still exist, and he compared the Chinese wall, 
Trajan’s wall, Dannevirke, and most particularly the so-called 
Teufelsmauer in South Germany, remarking facetiously, p. 218: 

‘Die Christenheit hat auch ihr zweihérniges Collectivindividuum 
dem eine Menge Produkte wirklich oder scheinbar tibermenschlicher 
Krafte beimessen werden, nimlich den Teufel, von dem unter 
anderen die alte grosse Landwehr vom Rhein bis zur Donau den 
Teufelsmauer fiihrt.” 

Redslob’s proposals found no followers, but he proposed that 
some Semitic scholar study the Jewish sources of Dulcarnain, a 
suggestion that was immediately taken up by Beer. 

B. Beer, ‘‘Welchen Aufschluss geben jiidische Quellen tiber dem 
Zweihérnigen des Koran?” ZDMG., 1x (1855), pp. 785 ff. He 
cited Geiger, Was hat Mohammed usw. p. 172: ‘‘Du’lkarnein kénnte 
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sich auf Moses den Strahlenden (Exod. 34, 29) beziehen.”” After 
showing the symbolism of horns through Jewish history, he comes 
to the following conclusions: 

P. 793: ‘Es ergiebt sich hieraus, dass die Juden zur Zeit 
Muhammeds unter der Benennung der (Zweihérnige) allerdings 
einen Heros erwarteten, der durch mancherlei abenteuerliche Ziige 
und Grossthaten sich auszeichnen, die V6lker—insbesondere zuletzt 
den Gog und Magog—bezwingen, aber auch mit hoher sittlicher 
Kraft und Wiirde begabt seyn werde, so dass der jiingste Tag 
und das ewige Gericht mit ihm in Verbindung gedacht wurden.” 

P. 794: ‘So konnten wohl auch jene Schilderungen Du’lkarneins 
bezwecken, in ihm den gehofften Messias selbst und nicht seinen 
Gegner erblicken zu lassen.” 

‘Was man aber auch sonst als Muhammeds Absicht hierbei 
annehmen mag, so viel steht jedenfalls fast, dass die jtidische 
Volkssage in jener Zeit nicht Alexander und nicht Cyrus, sondern 
einen ganz andern, der eigenen Nation entstammten Heros und 
Befreier als den Zweihérnigen bezeichnete.”’ 

Beer’s investigation, however valuable it was in calling attention 
to the Jewish sources and Jewish aspirations, failed to recognize 
one very important phase of the question, and that was that the 
Jews had themselves adopted Alexander as one of their heroes, a 
position which they deservedly seem to have accorded him in 
recognition of the preferential status which he gave them and 
which was continued by his successors among the Hellenistic kings 
and Roman emperors. 

Accordingly in a letter to Professor Graf published in ZDMG., 
1x, 797 ff. Professor Roth showed that the name of Alexander had 
been associated with the building of the Caspian Gates as early 
as the time of Josephus, Bell. Jud. vi, 7, 4, and that these were 
early associated with the exclusion of Gog and Magog. He cites 
also Hieronimus, Epist. 77, 8 T. 1 p. 484 Vallars; Hegesippus, 
de Bell. Jud. v, 50; Procopius, de Bell. Pers. 1, 10; Fredegarius 
Schol., Chron. 66. These have been quoted on pp. 109-10. 

In this status the question rested until in 1890 Th. Noeldeke 
in his ‘‘Beitrage zur Geschichte des Alexanderromans”’ published 
in the Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, xxxvitl, pointed out 
that in the Christian Legend (Syrian) Alexander was credited 
with having built the Caspian Gates, and that in this Legend 
God had caused two horns of iron to grow on the head of Alexander 
that he might therewith cast down the kingdoms of the earth. 
Noeldeke ascribed this Legend to Jacob of Sarug (died 521), and 
he dated its composition in 514-5. 
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Noeldeke’s conclusion that the Syrian Christian Legend 
Concerning Alexander was the source of the Dulcarnain of 
the Koran, and that Dulcarnain and Alexander were identical 
has not seriously been contested. It is also the source of 
the Two-horned as applied to Alexander in the Ethiopian 
version and of the thought of the three passages from it 
quoted on pp. 107-8. Kampers accepting Noeldeke’s con- 
clusion as to the source of Dulcarnain and recognizing that 
the Jews were always hoping for a deliverer from oppression 
combines the view of Noeldeke with that of Beer, and while 
he corrects the latter, he unconsciously perhaps adopts his 
phraseology, and thus in his Alexander der Grosse wu. d. Idee des 
Weltimperiums, p. 27 he says: “Bei der strengen Halacha 
iiberwiegt die ernste messianische Hoffnung mit ihrem exklusiv 
theokratischem Grundzuge; sie giebt den Prophezeiungen 
der Folgezeit einmal die gliihende Sehnsucht nach dem 
messianischen Koénigthum mit Jerusalem als theokratischem 
Mittelpunkte mit, sodann den wilden Hass des geknechteten 
Hebriaers gegen die Weltmacht des Ostens. Eignet sie sich 
jene an Alexander den Grossen ankniipfenden Hoffnungen an, 
so thut sie das nur, indem sie in diesem iibergrossen Helden 
den ihrem Volke vom Himmel gesandten Erretter erblickt. 
Ein Theil ihrer Anhanger erwartete den grossen Erretter 
unter dem Namen des “‘ Zweigehornten ’’, der sich durch aben- 
teuerliche Ziige und Grossthaten auszeichnen, die V6lker— 
insbesondere Gog und Magog—bezwingen, aber auch durch 
hohe sittliche Kraft und Wiirde auszeichnen sollte, sodass der 
jiingste Tag und das letzte Gericht mit ihm in Verbindung 
gebracht wurde; und dass der “ Zweigehérnte’”’ kein anderer 
war als Alexander, das lasst sich nachweisen.” 

It was principally the spread of Mohammedanism and the 
Koran and the acquisition of Alexandria and the tomb of 
Alexander by the Mohammedans that caused the term Dul- 
carnain, the T'wo-horned, to burst into full flower. To the 
Moslems Alexander became a saint, and wherever they went, 
they carried his memory with them. In Turkestan the name 
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Iskander had the surname Dulcarnain added to it. From 
now on Alexander becomes known as the Two-horned in the 
eastern versions of the Alexander Romance, beginning as I 
now feel confident in affirming, in the lost Arabic version 
which is generally held to have been made in the ninth cen- 
tury, and it was from this that the term went into the 
Ethiopian version as told above. Debates arose about the 
identity of the Dulcarnain of the Koran, and also about the 
symbolic meaning of the epithet Two-horned as applied to 
Alexander. 

For instance, Al-makin, who died in a.p. 1273-74, in his 
history of Alexander the Great, the translation of which 
Budge has included with that of the Ethiopian version, says 
p. 355: “Now men differ in their opinions . . . concerning 
his two horns. Some say that he had a place for two horns 
on his head, and that he hid it from men, but others say 
that he was surnamed Two-horned because he reigned over 
the two horns of the sun, that is, from the east unto the 
west.’ 3° Likewise Abu Shaker translation by Budge, zbid., 
p. 387 says: “Now as concerning the title Two-horned, many 
people hold different opinions: Some say that he had horns 
in very truth and that he hid them, and some say that he 
was called Two-horned because he reigned over the two horns 
of the sun, from the east to the west.” 

With reference to the origin of the name Dulcarnain mention 
should here be made of a proposal made by Franz v. Schwarz 

4 This feature was not brought out by Weymann in his Die aethiopische u. 
arabische Uebersetzung des Pseudo-Callisthenes. 

8% This view, which is foreshadowed in the Koran, would seem to be the 
rounding out of the idea of the horn of Hesperus referred to by Diodorus, 111, 68: 
("“Aupwva) evpety .. . mapbévov te KaddrAa Siabepovcary, ‘ApddOecay dvoya, 
épacbevra S'abriis cal wAnotdoarta yervijca maida Te TE Kaa Kal TH PoOUD 
Gavpacrév, kal Thy pev 'ApadOeay drrodetEar xuplay rot obyeyyus térou TayTos, 
Syros TS TXHMaTL TapatAnalov Képatt Bods, ay’is aitlas ‘Eomépou xépas mpoaayo- 
pevOjvac. Cf. Abulpharagius, Hist. Dynast., p. 62, and Mas’udi, tom. 1, p. 
249, both cited by Budge; cf. also Kasimirski as quoted by Carraroli, op. cit., 


p. 160. Macrobius, Sat., 1, 21, 19 states that the Libyans regarded the ram’s 
horned Ammon as the setting sun. 
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in his Alexanders d. Grossen Feldziige in Turkestan”, p. 100. 
During his journey to Afghanistan in 1878 there was offered 
him for sale in Badakshan an old Greek silver coin of about 
the size of a thaler. The coin was stated to have been found 
by its owner in the ruins of an erstwhile city in the neighbor- 
hood of Rustak. It was held at such a prohibitive price that 
von Schwarz regretfully gave up all thought of purchasing it. 
On the obverse of the coin on which the head of the ruler is 
usually represented there was instead the front view of a 
beautiful horse’s head with buffalo horns which he compares 
to the horns seen on the helmets of the ancient Gauls and 
Germans and of the knights of the middle ages. He deduces 
from this his theory of the origin of the name of Alexander’s 
horse Bucephalus, ‘ox-head.’ 

He goes even farther, and citing the fact that by the people 
of the region the term Dulcarnain is joined to the name 
Alexander,®® he proposes that Alexander may have received 
the surname from appearing on such a horse, the coin com- 
memorating the fact. 

‘In a note he remarks: “Man kénnte die Entstehung des 
erwahnten Beinamens freilich auch dem Umstand zuschreiben, 
dass Alexander auf den Miinzen hie und da mit den Attributen . 
des Jupiter Ammon dargestellt wurde. Da diese Miinzen 
aber meines Wissens erst zur Zeit der rémischen Kaiser 
gepragt wurden, wo das griechisch-baktrische Reich langst 
untergegangen und ganz Baktrien und Sogdiana der Herr- 
schaft der mongolischen Yuetschis unterworfen war, so diirften 
solche Miinzen wohl schwerlich nach Turkestan gelangt sein, 
da seit dem Einfall der ostasiatischen Horden der Verkehr 
zwischen Centralasien und den Abendlandern abgebrochen 
war. Auch sonst ist es wenig wahrscheinlich, dass der 
fragliche Beiname erst lange nach Alexanders Tod entstanden 
sein sollte. Zudem ist zu bemerken, dass Alexander auf den 
Miinzen immer in Profil, folglich mit nur einem Horn dar- 


36 See also Col. Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. 1, p. 157; also N. Polotsvoff in the 
Forum, uxxv (1926), pp. 691 ff. 
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gestellt wurde, wahrend thn die Centralasiaten nicht einfach 
den Gehérnten, sondern den ‘ ZweihGrnigen’ nennen.” *” 

Comment.—Von Schwarz is in error in bringing the date of 
the Hellenistic coins of Lysimachus and Ptolemy Soter repre- 
senting Alexander with the ram’s horn of Ammon down into 
the times of the Roman emperors. At best the connection of 
Dulcarnain with these is remote. It may be that Alexander’s 
tradition in Turkestan is unbroken from his time down to 
our own, inasmuch as the princes there trace their descent 
straight back to Alexander, the common people to his soldiers 
and the horses to Bucephalus; but it may be that on the 
other hand his tradition there was lost as it was in India, 
and that it was restored by the Mohammedans giving him 
the Arabic surname Dulcarnain. 

The locus classicus of the various explanations of Alexander’s 
name (Iskandar Zulkarnain), or Alexander ‘the Lord of the 
Two Horns’ as given by the Persian poet Nizami (a.p. 
1140-1203) in the second part of his I[skandar-namah, ‘Book 
of Alexander’ according to the original text, printed without 
translation in Fr. Spiegel, Der Alerandersage ber den Orientalen 
(Leipzig, 1851), p. 59 is rendered into English sufficiently 
close to the original by A. V. Williams Jackson. 


The author (Nizami) skilled and deft, told thus in words 
About Sikandar’s (Alexander’s) name, 
How he received the name ‘Lord of Two Horns.’ 
(1) (Says one) ‘He placed his foot on East and West.’ 
(2) According to another, who had reasons good, 
‘He wore two locks of hair, curled at the back.’ 
(3) Another statement is that ‘When asleep 
He seized from the sun the two ends (horns) of the sky.’ 
(4) A teacher sage hit on another tale: 
‘His life covered two eras (horns) of time.’ 

37 I note that on the Burgundian tapestry of the story of Alexander (Alinari 
29737-29742) now in the Palazzo Doria at Rome Bucephalus appears several 
times with a somewhat bovine head and with two horns, though these are of a 
different shape from those described by von Schwarz. The horns of Bucephalus 
are to be found also in the French Prose versions of the Alexander Romance, 
see Weissmann, Alexander, vol. 11, p. 383, and also in The Wars of Alexander 
(E.E.T.S., E.S. xtvu, ed. Skeat), 752. 
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(5) The world-philosopher, Abii Mash‘ar * 


In his book of the ’Ulif (‘Thousands’) says, more detailed, 
That ‘When Sikandar’s time came to an end, 

And his sad loss no more in doubt to the folk, 

The Greeks, due to the love they had for him, 
Limned his own likeness upon paper fair. 

When, duly in his stead, his painter’s brush 

Drew an embellished form worthy of him, 

That artist added two other effigies— 

One on the right, the other on the left— 

Two horns raised o’er his head (as crowning touch) 
The paint being blent with gold and azure hue. 

As a man of fancy, this star-seer explained 

These as ‘‘ Two angels good,”’ because 

Ev’ry picture which has God’s adorning grace 

Has an angel on the left and right of it. 

When these three forms, endued with perfect grace, 
Which the artist in a happy vein produced, 
Happened to other climes from Greece to come, 
They made this tradition of Sikandar known; 
Praise of these spread to all adjoining lands 

For the beauteous work of artists skilled in Rim. 


Of these interpretations (1) is the canonical one, and was 
implied or foreshadowed by the passage of the Koran (18, 
82 ff.), and may possibly go back to the interpretation of 
the horns of Ammon himself: (2) is a very obvious one: 
(3) is probably nothing more than a variation on (1). If 
it is permissible to add profundities to the interpretation of 
Alexander’s horns, the palm should be accorded to (4), and 
it does its originator, the ‘teacher sage’ great honor. Bacher 
unsympathetically regards (5) as an error of interpretation of 
a piece of Greek art on the part of the Arabians. Alexander 
as a Christian saint and champion was represented as attended 
by two angels or cherubs, and it was perfectly reasonable to 
interpret these angels as variations on horns or vice versa 
the horns as variations on angels.*® 


38 The renowned astronomer Abii Mash‘ar Jaf‘ar ibn Muhammad, of Balkh, 
who died at WAsit, in Irak, 885 A.D. He was known in the Middle Ages as 
Albumaser. 

39 Bacher, Nizami’s Leben und Werke, p. 73; Bacher was cited without 
acknowledgment by Carraroli, op. cit., p. 163. 

See Kampers, Alexander d. Gr. u. d. Idee des Weltimperiums, p. 114-15. 
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Nizami however cites these interpretations only as the 
introduction to the sixth and last. Alexander had un- 
commonly large ears, which he concealed by the arrangement 
of his hair, entrusting the secret to his barber alone. On the 
death of the latter the king got another, binding him to 
the strictest secrecy. The latter however feeling the oppres- 
sion of the secret sought relief by shouting it into a well in the 
desert. Out of this grew reeds, in which the words of the 
barber reechoed. While on an excursion Alexander heard 
the words played on a shepherd’s flute cut from these reeds. 
The barber on being called to account confessed the truth, 
and Alexander in a striking passage moralizes on the theme 
that a secret will out. How this Midas legend, Ovid Met. 
XI. 164 ff. reached Nizami is not known, but it is more likely 
that Ovid used an oriental source than the reverse. I have 
even found a variation on it among the Armenians, as follows: 

Alexander the Great had one horn on his head. He con- 
cealed the deformity by the cut and arrangement of his hair, 
and when a barber had cut his hair, Alexander immediately 
caused him to be executed. Finally one barber escaped doom 
by swearing that he would keep the secret. The barber 
having been taken with extreme pain in the abdominal 
regions, distracted his attention from it by crying “ Alexander 
has a horn on his head,” whereat the pain ceased. But a 
reed soon grew up to a considerable height, and spread abroad 
the words “Alexander has a horn on his head.” Alexander 
heard the words, and though the barber protested his inno- 
cence, Alexander struck off his head.*° 

The next treatment of the horns of Alexander is by the 
Parsees and dates from the middle of the seventeenth century. 
It presupposes a knowledge of the story of Alexander as told 
by the Persian historians Dinawari (died 896) and Tabari 
(died 923), the former of whom was closely followed by 
Firdausi in the Shah-Namah, and by Nizami in the Iskandar- 


40 Minas Teheraz, ‘‘La Légende d’Alexandre le Grand chez les Arméniens,”’ 
Rev. de UV'histoire des Religions, xu111 (1901), 345 ff. 
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Namah as stated above. The story is as follows: King 
Dara of Persia waged war with Philip, king of the Greeks, 
who being defeated agreed to pay tribute and to give his 
daughter in marriage to Dara. Her breath however had a 
bad smell, and Dara gave her over to the supervisor of the 
harem for treatment, and the latter cured her with a potent 
drug called Sandar. This proved so effective that when 
Dara next visited her, he exclaimed Al Sandar! ‘How 
mighty is Sandar!’ King Dara could not forget his im- 
. pressions -on first meeting, and accordingly sent her back to 
her father. She bore a son, called after his father’s exclama- 
tion Al Sandar." 

Such is the story on which the Parsees produced a bitter 
parody, introducing also elements of the Boreas-Oreithyia 
myth. They said that the maternal grandfather of Alexander ' 
was tributary to their king Dara and that at the solicitation 
of Dara he sent to him his daughter in marriage; for Dara 
had heard of her wondrous beauty, and the match was ex- 
pected to be one that would turn out to the advantage of all 
concerned. When however she was on her way to being 
presented before Dara, the devil also became enamoured of 
her. He transformed himself into a black whirlwind, by 
which she was enveloped, rendered utterly black, and her 
belly inflated. When therefore in this state she was con- 
ducted before Dara, he very naturally stood aghast at her 
and sent her back to her father. In the fulness of time, she 
gave birth to a monster of hell, who had the hideous figure 
surmounted by the ears of an ass, and was named Alexander.” 

41 Firdausi’s version is a refinement upon this and much more artistic, as 
may be seen by consulting James Atkinson, The Shah-Nameh, p. 492 ff. 

The complete German translation of the pertinent parts of Dinawari and 
Tabari is to be found in Noeldeke, op. cit., pp. 35 ff., also a summary of the 
pertinent parts of Firdausi, pp. 49 ff. 

42 J, Darmesteter, ‘‘La légende de |’Alexandre le Grand chez les Parses,’ 
in the Mélanges publiés par l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, MDCCCLXXVIII, 
pp. 83 ff. Republished in his Essais Orientauzx, quoting from Le Pére Gabriel 


de Chinon, Relations Nouvelles du Levant, published in Lyons, 1671. He 
received the story from the Guebres of Ispahan. 
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The horns of Alexander therefore have had a varied sym- 
bolism. They represent him as a god, as a son of a god, 
as a prophet and propagandist of the Most High, as something 
approaching the réle of a messiah, and also as the champion of 
Allah. They represent him as a world conqueror,: who sub- 
jugated the two horns or ends of the world, the lands of the 
rising and of the setting sun. Also they are represented as 
something of which he was ashamed and which he sought to 
conceal, or whose traces he sought to conceal after removal; 
they appear as variations on angels, or as wings or as locks 
of hair or as ears, and in one instance the latter mark him 
as the son of the devil, himself a devil. In recognition of all 
this I commend him to you as Alexander Immortal. | 
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VIII.—Krumbacher’s Metrical Theory Applied to the Christmas 
Hymn of Romanos 


MARJORIE CARPENTER 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 


Information concerning the life of Romanos whom Pitra 
calls “veterum melodorum princeps” is indeed scarce. The 
Greek church celebrates the birthday of the inspired Byzantine 
hymn writer on October first, and gives in the Menaion of 
that date the following legend:! “This Romanos who is 
among the saints came from Syria, from the city Emesa, 
and became deacon of the holy church in Beirut. Arriving 
at Constantinople in the time of Anastasius the king he 
remained in the temple of the Holy Virgin living in piety and 
spending his nights in the all-night watch of the Blachernae. 
There he completed the all night watch and again returned 
to the temple; there he received the gift of composition of 
the kontakia when there appeared to him in a dream the 
likeness of the Holy Virgin who gave him a piece of paper 
and commanded him to eat it. He thought best to open his 
mouth and eat the paper. It was the holiday of Christmas 
eve; and straightway arousing from sleep he mounted the 
pulpit and began to sing “H Ilap#évos. Then, too, he made 
kontakia of the other feasts and also of the official holy days 
so that the number of his kontakia came to about one thousand. 
His days ended in peace.”’ 

The allusion to Anastasius the king refers us either to the 
reign of Anastasius I (491-518 a.p.) or Anastasius II (713- 
716 a.D.). Christ, Funk, and Jacobi have decided on the 
later date largely on the ground that it seems impossible for 
such an advanced handling of rhythmic verse to occur in the 
hymns of an early poet. Pitra, Stevenson, Grimme, and 


1 Translated from Myvatoy rod 'Oxrwfplov, év ’APqvats, 1904. 
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Krumbacher agree on the earlier date for the following 
reasons: ? 

First, there is a sixth century Latin hymn seemingly 
imitating Romanos; second, the legend says simply Anastasius 
and so it would be inferred that at the time the legend grew 
up there was only one Anastasius; third, if the late date is 
adopted, then Romanos must have flourished into the eighth 
century and it is not likely from internal evidence that he 
wrote when Kosmas and John of Damascus were composing 
their complicated canons; fourth, the scarcity of biographical 
detail fits the fact that the early writer was pushed into the 
background by his more showy successors; fifth, the legend’s 
reference to the miracle which implies a divine conception of 
Romanos’ poetry is easily explained for early writers but 
more difficult in the case of later writers; sixth, Andreas of 
Crete in his ’Eyyite, yvx7? clearly has in mind Romanos’ 
yuxn pov, yux7 pov;* seventh, in refutation of the main 
argument for the later date, it is not surprising to find a great 
poet at the beginning of the history of literature; witness 
Dante, Homer, and Chaucer. 

Certain it is that the more Romanos is sveatipated, the 
more it seems that he is unsurpassed in supple rhythm and 
melody which fitted in beautifully with the setting of the 
oriental church. The famous Christmas Hymn referred to in 
the legend was sung every Christmas eve by a double choir 
at Santa Sophia. 

It would seem self-evident that to study Romanos, “the 
melodious,” an understanding of the meter is essential; and 
yet—odd as it may seem—a metrical foundation for the 
early Greek church poetry was not recognized by western 
scholars until one hundred years ago, although the modern 
Greek in practice never lost sight of its existence. 

Pitra > was the first to declare the metrical character of 

2 Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byz. Litt., p. 312 ff., Miinchen, 1891. 

3 Christ, Anth. Gr. Carm. Christ. (Lips. 1871), p. 150. 


4 Ibid., p. 90. 
6 Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byz. Litt., p. 331. 
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this Byzantine verse and yet even he thought that the By- 
zantines themselves considered their hymns as prose.’ This 
seems especially strange since we are told that it was while 
he was conning over a Greek canon in St. Petersburg in 1859 
and came to red points placed at the same interval in every 
strophe that he decided that this measured the number of 
syllables.’ Even after Pitra’s conclusions were published, 
we find P. Gagarin saying: “Nous croyons que les hymno- 
graphes Grecs ont écrit en pros.” ® Suidas and other com- 
mentators say church poetry is written xaradoydadny, rétw Novo.” 
Suidas in referring to John of Damascus calls the canons on 
Christ’s nativity iambic trimeter but all others prose.!° 
Christ in 1871 deserved the credit for the recognition of 
metrical difficulties and he gives a series of illustrations 
which clarify the real state of the case much better than 
Pitra. Yet, even after Christ, Sathas called the hymns a 
puzzle and doubted their metrical foundation.” 

In truth the Byzantines must have recognized the poetic 
nature of their hymns or they would never have called their 
hymnographers “singers,” “poets” and “melodists”; but in 
following the school tradition, where the poetic idea was 
closely interwoven with the idea of quantity, it never occurred 
to them to call their rhythmic works verse; and the real 
question was not investigated because the grammarians 
thought that non-classical research was beneath them.” 

Furthermore, we can account for the ignorance about the 
metrical foundation of the hymns by its difficulty. Christ 
well says: “QOedipum mehercle sagacitate et acumine 

§ Ind. 

7From a review bound with other articles in a book in the Gennadion at 
Athens called AcarpiBal wept Butayriwis ‘Tuvoypaglas. It is probably from 
the British Quarterly Review, but the author is not known. 

8H. Stevenson, L’Hymog. de l'’Eglise grecque. 

° Ibid., pp. 491 ff. 

10 Christ, Proleg. lxxiii. 


11K. Sathas, ‘Ioropexdv doxiucov repi rod Oearpot Kal rijs povorxis Tay Bufavrway, 
12 Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byz. Litt., p. 332. 
13 Proleg. 1xxiii. 
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superaret, qui, Joannis, Cosmae, Metrophanis versuum, quales 
in Danielis Thesauro hymnologico descripti sunt, leges primo 
aspectu perspiceret. Ne ii quidem, qui rectius divisi sunt, 
versus tanta aequabilitate conspicui sunt, quanta Homeri 
hexametri aut Ovidii elegiae, ut quae vel imperitum et rudem 
hominem certae cuiusdam legis commoneant.”’ 

Pitra first indicated the real metrical character of Byzantine 
verse, but it was Christ who reduced Pitra’s dogmatic state- 
ments to a well-illustrated series of general laws such as: 

“The troparia which have an equal number of verses use 
the same ‘modus.’ 

“The songs were made to be sung and the individual 
syllables were pronounced with variations of the voice. 

“The troparia answering one another in certain definite 
places accord in the accent of syllables. 

“The same line of each strophe will have an accented 
syllable that occurs in the same place at least once.” “ 

Christ also went over the verses with his musical Greek 
friend (Paranikas) and checked up the divisions which seemed 
to him natural and concluded that the licenses he found were 
consistent with the nature of the meter. 

Krumbacher, through close metrical analyses and com- 
parisons along with tables showing the sense pauses and the 
major and minor ictuses, comes to the same general conclusion 
as Christ when he says that the division into short lines or 
groups of larger lines was intentional. He does not analyze 
the Christmas Hymn, and in using his method on that poem 
I have come to the same conclusion that a frequently repeated 
reading would probably have given; for certainly if the 
“musical feel’? alone determined the placing of the line, 
the length of the line, and the grouping of long and short 
lines, some intuition would catch the same feeling on repeated 
reading. It seems more appropriate, however, to arrive at a 
conclusion by means of a line-by-line analysis. 

For example, if the fall of the accent 1s marked in the first 


4 Christ, Proleg. lxxy—lxxxix, 
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line of each strophe of the Christmas Hymn,® we notice that 
the third syllable and the last syllable invariably receive the 
accent, whereas the first syllable receives it in only seven of 
the twenty-three cases, and the fourth in only six; the second 
syllable receives the accent in only four cases and the fifth is 
never accented. It is then fair to conclude that the third 
and the last syllables have the major accent, while the first 
might be considered to have a secondary accent. It is not 
very likely that the second and fourth syllables received any 
voice stress at all, and it is perfectly clear that the next to 
the last syllable received none. This would give us reason 
to believe that the last syllable has the most important 
accent, and if we wished to go so far as to indicate accents 
of every shade, we might conclude that the first line was 
read or sung according to this scheme: 


Leaving out the weak first accent, we can be sure of a scheme 
that looks like this: 


It would take too long to present the detailed analysis of 
each line, but if a similar method is followed the twenty-three 
strophes of the Christmas Hymn would appear to have the 
following scheme for a Hirmus: 


Verse 1. —-—~+-—-—~ (6 syllables, scheme a) 
Verse 2, +--+-“4--(8 syllables, scheme b) 
Verse 3. —-~—-—~ (same as 1) 

Verse 4. “--~+-—~-- (same as 2) 

Verse 5. -+--~-(6 syllables, scheme c) 
Verse 6. ——~-—-—~- (6 syllables, scheme c) 


Verse 7. —+-—~-— (5 syllables, scheme d) 
Verse 8. ~--—~-—- (6 syllables, scheme e) 
Verse 9. —+-—-—~-- (7 syllables, scheme f) 
Verse 10. -— + —— -— (same as 7) 


1’ The Christmas Hymn is one of Romanos’ most famous hymns, and yet 
the only text available for this study was that in the Kovraxa xal xavdéves 
Tis 'ExxA\novacreciis moinoéws 7. xpqow. This third edition of 1923, labeled 
rey pabhruy tis T’ ratéws trav yuuvaclwy,”’ gives no manuscript authority. 

9 
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Verse 11. 4 -—-—--- (6 syllables same as 8) 
Verse 12. : Se ~ (5 syllables, scheme g) 
Verse 18. -—----—- (same as 8) 

Verse 14. —+-—- (same as 7) 

Verse 15. ———-- (same as 7) 

Verse 16. ---—+-—-—-—~ (8 syllables, scheme h) 
Verse 17. —--+-—-—-~ (8 syllables, scheme h) 
Verse 18. -- -4—--~ — (7 syllables, scheme i) 
Verse 19. —-+-—-—---— (8 syllables, scheme j) 
Verse 20. —~+-—~- (same as 7) 

Verse 21. —--+-- 4 (7 syllables, scheme k) 


Before drawing any conclusions from this study, it is worth 
while to examine the sense pauses and compare them with 
the schemes of accents. In marking these sense pauses there 
should be a distinction between primary and secondary 
pauses; but so often this depends on a very arbitrary sub- 
Jective decision that such a distinction does not seem prac- 
ticable. A table showing the frequency of the occurrence 
of the sense pause shows that there are many more instances 
at the close of lines six, thirteen, and twenty than anywhere 
else. Next in frequency are pauses at the end of lines two, 
four, nine, and seventeen. If, then, we group the metrical 
scheme according to the sense pauses, we have: 


a b (14 syllables) 
a b (14 syllables) 
cc (12 syllables) 40 syllables. 


def (18 syllables) 
de ge (22 syllables) 40 syllables. 


d dh h (26 syllables) 
ij (15 syllables) 41 syllables. 


This seems such a reasonable division of the meter that it 
seems safe to print the strophes with indentations representing 
these divisions. Many of the strophes are incomplete but 
Zeta is given here with the indentations to make evident the 
rhythmic parallels and groupings. In arranging these inden- 


jeae yin a Ra 
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tations, the first line of a group is printed a little further to 
the left than all the other lines of the same group (unless 
they are of an identical scheme); and the groups are dis- 
tinguished from one another by additional indentations. 
Thus, e and f are slightly indented from d; and deeper inden- 
tation occurs before the second group which shows e, g, and 
e indented slightly from d. 


’"Ezetd) od” ads 
ads éoTL, TEKVOY, KENEVTOY 
rd oOKerNy THY an 
Ewa tva tiwou 
qeviap wovatap, 


arwxelay Tiytav 


Kal 2é perv éxw 
m@Xovrov Kal Kavxnua, 
61d ox aioxbvopat: 
év Dol  xapes 
kal  dA7n0ea: 
év oxnvg Kal viv 
vedoov elgéNOworr: 


Ovdev por pérer 
THs ebredelas: 
ws Onoavpdv yap Le xpard, 
dv Bacidets HNOov ely, 
Bactdéwy xal Mayor 


EpevvwvTwY, ToD éTEXON 


Tatdlov véop, 


6 rpd alwvwv beds. 


It is possible in a translation to show a similar repetition 
of accent schemes, and with full realization that the following 
attempt is a very inadequate rendering, it is offered here to 
make still clearer the rhythmic effects: 
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‘‘Since the people are thine (a) 
Ask, O my child, command that they (b) 
Are to come ’neath this roof; (a) 
Here let them come to see what is (b) 
A poverty wealthy (c) 
A beggary honored. (c) 


Indeed, I hold Thee (d) 
Wealth and a cause for boast (e) 
Of which I am not ashamed (f) 
In Thee is kindness (d) 
Truth is in Thee, my son (e) 
So, nod assent, let (g) 
Them enter in the cave. (e) 
To me the meanness (d) 
Is no concern, for (d) 
I can count Thee as a treasure (h) 
Since both the Kings and the Magi (h) 
Are now seeking with care (i) 
That they may find where (j) 
is 
The new born babe, 
The God before all time.’’ 


With this translation set to music it is possible to show 
the musical feel that runs through the rhythmic scheme. 
Arbitrarily take some simple theme for each of the various 
schemes a, b, c, etc., and then in the key generally agreed on 
as nearest to j#xos y’, in the fashion of plain song we would 
have something like this: 
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The ease with which such a simple musical attempt works 
seems to bear out the theory that the same conclusions as to 
divisions of rhvthm are reached if one follows a musical feel 
as if a careful analvsis of accent is made. In anv case there 
1S no question as to the pleasing effect of the early Byzantine 
hymn. 

A proper handling of rhythmic verse was not easy, and vet 
in Romanos, the reputed originator, we find, as indicated in 
this short study, an art which transcends art. Rules are 
observed, and the flow of rhythm is continuous; yet the 
poet is perfectly free and easv and the verse correspondingly 
flexible. Bouvy savs of him: “S. Romanos is the first of 
poets and his works represent the liturgic hymn or religious 
drama at its perfection . . . add a supple rhythm which is 
harmonious and then, to increase his genius, the incomparable 
setting of oriental churches . . . follow the melody in all 
the phases of the sacred cvcle— . . . and vou will conclude 
that Christianity ought not to envy antiquity its lvric poets.” 
Once the architectural harmony of the strophes of Romanos 
is felt, one can agree that metrically, as well as in other 
ways, Romanos deserves the title that Pitra gave him; and 
that he is really a “born poet who is at the same time one of 
the greatest and the least known—one who should be ac- 
credited with the beginning of a branch of Greek literature.” 1 


16 Etude s. les origines, p. 367. 
1} Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byz. Litt., p. 317. 
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IX.—A Weaver of Oxyrhynchus: Sketch of a Humble Life in 
Roman Egypt 


ETHEL H. BREWSTER 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Among the Greek papryi of Roman Egypt are to be found 
thirty-four pertaining to Tryphon, a weaver of Oxyrhynchus, 
and his family; eleven are published in full in B. P. Grenfell 
and A. 8. Hunt’s collection of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volumes 
I and 11; twenty-three are described briefly in volume 11.1 
They reveal the homely details of a humble life. Of prime 
importance chronologically is the following: 


35. ‘‘Copy. From the ézixpiots of the 41st year of Caesar. 

(Family) of Tryphon, son of Didymus: head of the house, 
weaver, age 64. 

Didymus, his son, mother Timos, weaver, age 37. 
Dionysius, brother, same mother, weaver, age 32. 
Tryphon, his son, mother Thamounis, age 3. 

40. Thodnis, son of Tryphon, mother Timos, weaver, age 21. 
And from the register of the village scribes / in the 42nd year, 
Thoonis, son of Dionysius, age 1.” 2 


This copy of an extract from a privileged list of inhabitants 
of Oxyrhynchus forms the last eight lines of a tax account 
that was dug from the rubbish heaps of Behneséa, in the Nile 
Valley, 120 miles south of Cairo, during excavations by the 


1'Vol. 1 (London, 1898), number 37, 38, 39, 99. Vol. 11 (1899), number 235, 
264, 267, 269, 275, 282, 288; descriptions, number 304-326. References will 
be cited thus: Oxy. 1. 37, col. 1, 1. 2; Oxy. m. 304 dese. G and H in foot notes 
designate Grenfell and Hunt. 

2 Oxy. 11. 288, ll. 35-42. The interpretation of 6 xiptos, 1. 36, is supported 
by F. Preisigke, Wérterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, Vol. 1. 1 (Heidel- 
berg, 1924), col. 851, 4. Lacunae in 11. 40 and 42 are filled from Oxy. 1. 314 
desc., a similar extract referring to the following year; cp. G and H’s note to 
Oxy. 11. 288, ll. 40, 42. 
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Egypt Exploration Society of Great Britain in 1897-1898.3 
It introduces us to a family of weavers of Oxyrhynchus, and 
offers the earliest reference in the Grenfell and Hunt papyri 
to the subject of this sketch: Tryphon, son of Dionysius and 
Thamounis,’ grandson of Tryphon. 

In the epikrisis the younger Tryphon is recorded as being 
three years old in the 41st year of Caesar, that is 11-12 a.p. 
He was therefore born in the 38th year, 8 or 9 a.p.2 Later 
documents refer to him as a resident of the city or metropolis 
of Oxyrhynchus in the Thebaid;® in the year 20 he was 
living in the Hippodrome Quarter, ‘Imodpépou (&udodov) ; 7 
this was doubtless the district in which he was born. In 
several transactions he is termed a “ Persian of the Epigone.”’ ® 

There has been much discussion as to the meaning of the 
phrase 6 rijs érvyovis. According to the most recent definition 
in Preisigke’s Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, 
it signifies the descendant of a non-Egyptian soldier, himself 
born in Egypt and liable to military service. This definition 
needs to be expanded. Wilcken in early studies for the 
Ptolemaic period reasoned that members of the Epigone were 
the sons, that is the New Generation, of xAnpodxor, colonist 
settlers who had been imported to serve in the Ptolemaic army. 


2Qn excavations at Behnesd, the site of ancient Oxyrhynchus, see A. S. 
Hunt, ‘‘Papyri and Papyrology,”’ J.E.A. 1 (1914), p. 82; ‘‘Twenty-five Years 
of Papyrology,” J.E.A. vi (1922), pp. 121-128; Sir F. Kenyon, ‘* The Library 
of a Greek of Oxyrhynchus,” J.E.A. vim, pp. 129-130. 

4So spelled in Oxy. 1. 99, 1. 3; 1. 275, 1. 2; ur. 288, 1. 39. In um. 251, Il. 28, 
38 and 11. 322 desc. the mother is called Thamounion. 

' The poll tax which he paid on May 27, 23 a.p., Payni 2, 9th year of Tiberius 
(Oxy. 11. 288, ll. 7-9), was evidently his first. He would then be 14 years old 
(see infra). 

6 Oxy. 1. 38, col. 1, ll. 2, 3; 1. 39, ll. 8, 10; 1. 99, 1. 2. 

7 Oxy. ul. 288. On G&udoda, see U. Wilcken in Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundziige 
und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde 1. 1 (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 40-41, and P. 
Jouguet, ‘‘La Vie Municipale dans l’Egypte Romaine,” in Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles francaises d’ Athénes et de Rome, Fasc. 104 (1911), pp. 282-292. 

§ Oxy. ul. 267, 1. 1; 1. 269, col. 1,1. 1; mu. 320 desc. Cp. A. S. Hunt in F. 
Pringsheim, Rechtsstellung (infra), p. 466, note 6; probably Oxy. 1. 304 desc., 
11. 318 desc. 
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On the death of the father, the allotted land, xAfpos, regularly 
passed to the son, who thereby became obligated to military 
service.’ Entrance into the army, Wilcken held, not merely 
taking over the xdjpos after the death of the father, ended 
membership in the Epigone.’ | 

Pringsheim, continuing investigations into the Roman 
period on Dre Rechtsstellung der Teépoat rijs érvyovys,1 agrees 
that the term “Persians of the Epigone”’ originally designated 
descendants of Persian soldiers. But his evidence shows that 
while “Persian soldiers” no longer appear in papyri after 
88 B.c., “Persians of the Epigone” frequently occur after 
that date, especially on legal documents. They were probably 
descendants of soldiers from the army which Alexander 
brought to Egypt, but their distinguishing epithet seems not 
to have had general application; according to the evidence 
amassed by Pringsheim, it acquired juridical significance and 
was applied in transactions where the contracting party was 
answerable to an obligation before the law. Pringsheim 
concluded that the éziyovo. must have been called fv and 
that execution on their property was carried out by the 
mpaxtwp gevxav. W. L. Westermann,” editing Columbia 
Papyrus 270, notes that the papyrus seems to dispose of these 
suggestions; certainly it proves that in the Ptolemaic period 
procedure of execution against a Macedonian of the Epigone 
was referred to the rpdéxrwp idwwrixGv; but it does not under- 
mine Pringsheim’s testimony for the legal significance of the 

® Wilcken, Grundzilge 1. 1, pp. 384-385. Grenfell and Hunt, (Tebtunis 
Papyri, London, 1902, Appendix 1, pp. 556-558), considering evidence from the 
Fayfiim Papyri which seem to show that xarotxo: of the 2d century B.c. were 
merely successors to cleruchs or a sub-division of them, conclude that Persians 
of the Epigone included sons of both cleruchs and catoeci, even sons who never 
succeeded to a KAjpos. 

10 Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung v1 (1913), pp. 367-369. 

11 Pringsheim in Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fir Rechtsgeschichte, Romanis- 
tische Abteilung xtIv (1924), pp. 396-530, especially pp. 401 ff., 466-468, 
497-499, 514 f. 


12 See ‘‘A Lease from the Estate of Apollonius”’ in Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome vi (1927), pp. 2, 11, 15 f. 
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title “ Persian of the Epigone”’ in the Roman period. Having 
lost its military, and to an extent its racial *® connotation, 
the phrase with juridical force might still be applicable even 
after muster into the army.” 

The epikrisis of 11-12 a.p. which offers the first introduction 
to young Tryphon is also the earliest document in the papyri 
presenting a system of registration which was introduced, 
apparently by Augustus, in connection with the census in 
Egypt. F. G. Kenyon” was the first to distinguish among 
papyri two kinds of epikrisis, one a selective draft for the 
army, conducted at Alexandria by the prefect or his repre- 
sentatives,!® the other, a selection of boys before the age of 14 
for admission to the list of privileged persons who could 
claim on various grounds total or partial exemption from poll 
tax. This second type Wilcken terms the fiscal epikrisis; 1” 
it was prepared at an individual’s place of residence under 
the supervision of the strategus or his subordinates, such as 
the village scribes, xwyoypaypare’s, mentioned in connection 
with the epikrisis of Tryphon’s family. 

Considerable information about epikrisis is given in Faydm 
papyri and especially in detailed applications and registrations 
from Oxyrhynchus.!* Eligibility demanded proof that a boy 
was descended on both sides, through father and maternal 
grandfather, from certain privileged classes, xarocxo., gym- 
nasiarchs, or untpomoNirat dwiexddpaxpot. The first two classes 
were probably entirely exempt from poll tax; the “twelve 
drachmae citizens” paid a reduced tax. Tryphon’s family 
presumably belonged to the class unrporodtrar dwoexddpaxpot, 
for the tax account to which the epikrisis of 11-12 a.D. is 

143Cp. Westermann and Kraemer, Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell 
University (New York, 1926), p. 47, n. 6 on Cornell Pap. 6, 1. 6. 

14 Cp. Oxy. 1. 39; m. 269; 11. 320 desc. 

18 Greck Papyrit in the British Museum, Catalogue, 1 (London, 1898), pp. 
43-46, 

16 Cp. Oxy. I. 39. 

17 Wilcken, Grundztige 1. 1, pp. 196-202. 


18 See especially Oxy. 11. 257, 258; 111.478. G.and H. summarize the evidence 
in the introduction to u. 257, pp. 217-222, 
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attached records receipts for poll tax payments of twelve 
drachmae. 

A formal epikrisis was doubtless made periodically, but the 
list must have been revised annually from the primary &ud¢osda- 
registers; /® Tryphon’s documents include extracts for two 
successive years, the 4lst and 42d of Caesar; the second is 
similar to the first, but lists the persons as one year older, 
and lifts the infant ThoGnis from the limbo of an appended 
note in the register of the komogrammateis to his natural 
place in the epikrisis after his brother Tryphon. Application 
for the privileges of epikrisis was made by parents or sponsors 
to the bibliophylakes or specially appointed officials, usually 
when the child was 13 years old, but primary registration 
might occur any year: Tryphon, for instance, was enrolled at 
3 in the epikrisis of the 41st year of Caesar, his brother Thoénis 
was registered at one with the komogrammateis in the 42d 
year and was included in an epikrisis for that year.2? These 
primary registrations were doubtless used as evidence of 
eligibility when application was made for final examination. 
It is to be noted that Tryphon’s epikrisis extract for the year 
11-12 is attached to tax payments for the years 22-25: he 
was three years old in 11-12; in 22-23 he would be 14, liable 

19 Cp, Oxy. x. 1267, x11. 1552 and P. M. Meyer, Juristische Papyri (Berlin, 
1920), p. 7, introd. to No. 3. Wilcken, Grundziige 1. 1, p. 201, note 2, refutes 
the view that no epikrisis was held in census years. 

20 The latest papyrus in date and in publication that has appeared on this 
subject is Cornell Papyrus 18 (Westermann and Kraemer, Greek Papyri, pp. 
99-103). It is for 291 a.p. and records the primary registration of two boys 
at Oxyrhynchus in the classification of dw6exddpaxuor and amo yuuvaciov. The 
boys are the sons of Aurelius Apion, Gaius aged 5, Philip aged 13; Philip would 
be ready for final examination. It is of special interest that Apion also registers 
his two daughters, Melanas, 15, and Taéus, 7. Since women were exempt 
from poll tax and therefore from epikrisis, the editors are of the opinion that 
the request in ll. 16-18 that ‘‘they be enrolled in the class of their equals’’ 
does not include the girls. It is difficult to see how it can exclude them, since 
it follows immediately upon the listing of the four names. The girls are doubt- 
less entered for the sake of future statistics. Women are registered in census 
returns as privileged (cp. Oxy. 11. 257, 1. 27 and G. and H. in introd. and note) 


because a boy in examination for privileges had to trace descent on both sides 
from privileged persons, 
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to poll tax, but eligible for reduction according to his primary 
registration. 

The epikrisis naturally had a very close connection with 
census registration, xar’ oixiay droypady, the main object of 
which was to obtain data about a man’s age, address, property, 
etc., for the purpose of taxation.24_ Those who passed exami- 
nation for privileges would be enrolled as émixexpieévor in the 
next census; ~ the census lists in turn were used as evidence 
for epikrisis.” 

A periodic census in a fourteen year cycle was instituted 
apparently by Augustus, fourteen years being set since 
fourteen was the age at which the poll tax became payable. 
It can be traced through papyri from 19 a.p., with indications 
of an earlier date, to the middle of the third century. The 
earliest census for which there is direct evidence is that for 
61-62 a.p., the returns for which, as was the custom, were 
made in the following year.“ There is indirect evidence for 
the census of 47-48 a.p. and 33-34 a.p.” Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus m. 254, a return to Eutychides and Theon, topo- 
grammateis and komogrammateis who are known to have 
been in office in 19-20,” is in all probability for the census of 
that year. The epikrisis of Tryphon’s family for 11-12 a.p. 
and 12-13 a.p. and supplementary registrations presuppose 
an earlier census: with the fourteen year cycle, that would 
be for 5-6 a.p.?! 

"1 For a concise discussion of the census and review of the evidence see G. and 
H. introd. to Oxy. 11. 254, pp. 207-214 and Wilcken, Grundziige 1. 1, pp. 192-196. 
Cp. also A. S. Hunt, ‘‘Papyri,” J.E.A. 1 (1914), p. 88. 

22 Wilcken, op. cit., p. 201. 

3G. and H. introd. to Oxy. 1. 257, p. 218. 

*% Brit. Mus. Pap. 250, 1. 79. 

% For details see G. and H. introd. to Oxy. 11. 254, p. 209. Oxy. 1. 255 for 


47-48 a.p. is addressed to the orparnyés, Baotdtxds ypayparets, roToypammareis, 
KWHOY pAapuarets. 

% Cp. Oxy. m. 252 and note of G. and H. on 1. 15; cp. also m. 253. 

27 G. and H. trace the census in Egypt back to B.c. 10-9. There is a peculiar 
interest to the study of this early period; if a census in Syria and Palestine 
occurred at about the same time, it would have a direct bearing on the Nativity; 
cp. introd. to Oxy. m. 254, pp. 209, 211 ff. 
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The essential features of a census return were the declaration 
by a householder of the house or part of it which he owned, 
and the names and ages of himself and all other residents: 
children, slaves, tenants.22 Change of residence had to be 
reported, presumably to the topogrammateis or komogram- 
mateis; it might be looked upon with suspicion as a method - 
of avoiding taxation.”®» To check up on this a householder 
registered strangers in the house: careful to forestall any 
question, a certain Thermoutharion of Oxyrhynchus in the 
year 48 a.p. fortified her positive declaration by an oath that 
“there is no other person in my house, not a stranger 
(ér[c]ée[vov]), nor an Alexandrian, nor a freedman, nor a 
Roman, nor an‘ Egyptian except those written in my decla- 
ration.” °° 

Tryphon’s name would have appeared in the census returns 
for 19-20 a.p., 33-34, 47-48, and 61-62, but except for the 
epikrisis of 11-12 and 12-13, there are no census returns or 
supplementary registrations for Tryphon himself among his 
archives. In 44 a.D., prior to the census for 47-48, his mother 
Thamounis, through her guardian Sarapion, reported the 
removal of his brother Thoénis from the Temouenouthis 
District and asked that his name be entered among the 
“removed”’—he had gone away some time before, els rv / Eevnv 
Tou SteNOdvre / xpdvw. Thodnis, aged 32 or 33 in 44 a.D.,*? 
was reported to be without trade and without means.* 

38 Cp. Oxy. 11. 254, 255, 256. 

29 Cp. Oxy. 1. 251, 252, 253. G. and H. introd. to Oxy. m. 251 cites a decree 
(B.G.U. 372) of a prefect in 154 a.p. which stigmatizes persons éwi {és as 
brigands and commands them to return to their homes. Cp. L. C. West, 
‘*Phases of Commercial Life in Roman Egypt,” J.R.S. vir (1917), p. 48. 

30 Oxy. 11. 255, ll. 19-23. 

31 The last definite mention of Tryphon is in 66 a.p. when he apprenticed 
his son Thodnis to Ptolemaeus, Oxy. 1. 275. 

32 Cp. Oxy. 11. 288, 1. 42. 

3% Oxy. u. 251. Cp. m. 252, 253, similar notifications for 19-20 a.p. of the 
removal of Ammonius, son of Ammonius, from the same district; he was a 


weaver, without means; there is a bare possibility that he was a relative of 
Tryphon, cp. Oxy. 11. 264, 297, 326 desc. 
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Tryphon, as a small boy, was unscathed by the schoolmaster 
and free from the irksome trammels of procuring an education. 
In legal documents of 37 a.p. and 50 a.p. his signature was 
written for him by another person, because he himself was 
illiterate, dua / uw} eldévar airov ypdypara.* ‘The same was true 
of his mother, Thamounis.* [Illiteracy may be assumed for 
the family. Ammonius, son of Ammonius, from whom he 
purchased a loom in 54 a.p., Dioscorus, son of Zenodorus, 
to whom he loaned 52 silver drachmae in 57 a.p., Ptolemaeus, 
son of Pausirion, the weaver to whom he apprenticed his son 
Thoonis in 66 A.D. were all illiterate. Tryphon’s letter of 
57 a.p. to his “dear friend Ammonas,” requesting him to 
dun Dioscorus for a debt, was doubtless written by a scribe.* 

Tryphon was taught his trade, in all probability, by his: 
father Dionysius; he, too, was a weaver.*” A study of “Ap- 
prentice Contracts and the Apprentice System in Roman 
Egypt” *8 shows that the method of training for trades was 
the system of apprenticeship. No apprentice contract for 
Tryphon himself is preserved.*® Since he was careful to hold 
his documents and since there is among them * a contract of 
36 A.D. apprenticing his brother Onnophris to the weaver 
Abarus and another of 66 a.p. for his son Tho@énis, it may 
thus be inferred that he served his own apprenticeship, as 
would seem natural, in his father’s workshop. When it was 
time for Onnophris to be apprenticed in 36 a.p., Dionysius 

4 Oxy. m1. 267, ll. 26-27; cp. 1. 324 dese. 

3% Oxy. m1. 251, col. ii, 11. 32-34. W.L. Westermann, ‘*‘ Apprentice Contracts 
and the Apprentice System in Roman Egypt,” C.P. rx (1914), pp. 302-303, 
note 4, making a rough estimate of illiteracy among women in the first three 
centuries, based upon signatures or statements in contracts and other docu- 
ments, finds that 65 per cent of the number studied were illiterate. ‘‘The 
weavers in these apprentice contracts are all analphabet.”’ 

36 Oxy. 1. 264, ll. 17-19; 269, 11. 17-18; 275, ll. 41-43; 269, col. ii. 

37 Oxy. 11. 288, ll. 38-39. 

88 See under this title W. L. Westermann, l.c., pp. 295-315; cp. also 
Wilcken, Grundziige 1. 1, p. 261. 

39 Oxy. 1. 322 desc. is not for Tryphon, as Westermann, Apprentice Contracts, 


p. 313, says by a slip in recording the name, but for his brother Onnophris. 
40 Oxy. 1. 322 desc., 275 and notes of G. and H. to ll. 17, 19, 24-31. 
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who would then be 37 or SS 4% may have been incapacitated, 
fur it Was the mother Thamounis who drew up the contract 
acting with her son Trvphon. Trsphon in turn did not 
istruct bis own son, Thodnis, in 66 3.p., probubiv because he, 
too, Was Incapacitated: as early as 32 a.p. he was sutfering 
from cataract and partial loss of evesizht.* 

Trvphon's technical training probably began when he was 
13 vears old, in the Sth vear of Tibertus Caesar, 21-22 ap. 
At least his tax receipts show that he paid 7$ drachmae trade 
tax, yepdcaxov, on February 12, 22 a.p.8 The next year, in 
addition tu an increased trade tax, he paid poll tax, pig tax 
and dyke tax. The age for beytnning poll tax was I+." 
Trvphon paid this on May 27, 23 a.p. Onnophris and 
Thoonis, too, were “not vet of age,’ ovde / rw dvra ray erap, 
when thev began their apprenticeship. Onnophris was on the 
point of paying poll and other taxes, amasrntycouernis| Naa- 
yojagilas, and Vhosnis, apparently, was to be subject to taxes 
within the vear.® The indications seem clear that in the 
Weavers’ trade apprenticeship nurmally began at 13. Trade 
tax, to Judge from Tryphon’s accounts, was levied in the first 
year of apprenticeship; Onnophris's xepwratioy was arranged 
for separately from the others, but the mutilated text of the 
contract does not reveal the terms. The payment of taxes 
for an apprentice Was assumed by the parent or guardian, 
as in the case of Onnophris and Thodnis; sometimes by the 
Master Workman.” 

If Trvphon was “apprenticed out”’ instead of being trained 
at home, the terms of his contract could doubtless be reecon- 

44 Dionysius Was 32 in 11-12 a.p., cp. Oxy. I. 25s, I. 30, 38. He was still 
alive in 59 a.D. in his »U’s, if the Dionysius of Oxy. u. 320 dese. refers to hum. 

#2 Oxy. 6.39: ep. G. aud H. introd. to Oxy. um. 207 p. 244, and Westermann, 
lc. p. 3UY. 

B® Oxy. u. ss, ll. 29-31. 

4 Wilcken, Griechische Ostrauku 1, p. 242; Grundztge i. 1, p. 197. 

6 Oxy. u. 275, ll. S-9, 17 und notes of G. and H.; u. 322 dese. The weaver's 
apprentice im Oxy. Iv. 725 (1d3 a.p.) Was alsu a minor, a@yAcé, When he began 


his term. Cp. Westermunn, /.e., pp. 312-314. 
% Teb. Pap. u. 380 (117 a.b.). 
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structed from those for Onnophris and Thosénis, for W. L. 
Westermann’s investigations show that the general form of 
the “Mutual Agreement Contracts,’ such as theirs were 
(Homologiai, Syngraphai),“” remained the same throughout 
the first three centuries. The contract for Thoonis, since it is 
so typical, is herewith given in full, with Mr. Westermann’s 
divisions designated, and important elements italicized. 


APPRENTICE CONTRACT, Otdacxadtky, FOR THOONIS, SON OF 
TRYPHON—OXYRHYNCHUS Papyrus II. 275 


1-6. Preamble. Agreement is made between Tryphon, son of 
Dionysius son of Tryphon, whose mother is Thamounis daughter 
of Onnophris, and Ptolemaeus, weaver, son of Pausirion son of 
Ptolemaeus, whose mother is Ophelous daughter of Theon, both 
parties of the city of Oxyrhynchus. 


6-14. Length of Service and Obligations of Apprenticeship. 
Tryphon agrees that he has apprenticed his son Thodnis, whose 
mother is Saraeus daughter of Apion, not yet of age, for the term of 
one year from the present day, to do service and perform everything 
enjoined upon him by Ptolemaeus according to the weavers’ art, all 
of it so far as he himself has knowledge. 


14-21. Stipulations for Food, Clothing, Taxes. The boy is to 
be fed and clothed for the entire term by his father Tryphon upon 
whom also shall be all the boy’s taxes, on condition that Ptolemaeus 
shall pay him (Tryphon) every month, on account of support, five 
drachmae, and at the close of the whole term, on account of clothing, 
twelve drachmae. 


22-28. Obligations of Sponsor and Apprentice for Work 
Rendered and Days Lost. It will not be possible for Tryphon to 
take the child away from Ptolemaeus until the term has been ful- 
filled, and if the boy breaks discipline any days during the term 
(Tryphon) shall present him for as many days after the term or hand 
over for each day one drachma of silver.  — 

28-33. Fines for Breach of Contract on Either Side. And the 
penalty for taking him away within the term shall be one hundred 
drachmae and the same amount to the state (treasury). And if 
Ptolemaeus himself, in turn, does not instruct the boy excellently 
he shall be liable to the same penalties. 


47 See Mitteis, Grundztige 1. 1, pp. 53 ff. 
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33-36. Validity of Contract. Date. This contract of appren- 
ticeship (diéacxadtxy) @ is valid. The 13th year of Nero Clau- 
dius Caesar Augustus Germanicus Imperator, on the 21st of the 
month Sebastos (Sept. 18, 66 a.p.). 


37-47. Hypograph (Acknowledgement of Contract). Date Re- 
peated. (2d hand) I, Ptolemaeus, son of Pausirion son of Ptole- 
maeus, whose mother is Ophelous daughter of Theon, shall carry 
out each of these stipulations for one year. I, Zoilus, son of Orus 
son of Zoilus, whose mother is Dieutus daughter of S..... , wrote 
this for him since he was illiterate—(Date repeated). 


The length of service set for Thodnis, one year, doubtless 
covered only the elementary period. The normal term for 
weavers’ apprentices appears to have been two years, as was 
stipulated for Onnophris.*® In Oxyrhynchus Papyrus Iv. 725, 
dated 183 a.p., where a term of five years was set, the ap- 
prentice Thonis was to receive wages after two years and 
seven months, increasing each year as his skill advanced. 

Neither Onnophris nor Tryphon’s Thoonis was given wages, 
but Ptolemaeus, the master, paid to Tryphon 72 drachmae a 
year on account of food and clothing for ThoGnis, as itemized 
above. Similarly Abarus paid to Thamounis for Onnophris 
4 drachmae per month for food and, presumably, 12 drachmae 
a year for clothing, making a total of 60 drachmae a year. 
In both cases father or mother assumed the taxes.” 

48 On the distinction between ‘‘apprentice contracts’’ such as this, ‘‘ teaching 
contracts,’”’ and ‘‘loan-labor contracts,’’ see Wilcken, Grundzilge 1. 1, pp. 126 ff.; 
Westermann, l.c., pp. 296 f., 300 f. 

49 Oxy. 11. 322 desc.; ep. Teb. Pap... 385. 

50 According to Teb. Pap. 1. 385, the weaver Heron pays the taxes in addi- 
tion to allowing for food at the same rate as Abarus, 4 dr. per month, clothing, 
12 dr. (?) a year, a wage for two years in three instalments, 14 + 12 + 20 dr., 
the whole to be estimated at 83 dr. a year plus taxes. In Oxy. Iv. 725 there is 
no stipulation for taxes; Ischyrion, who is apparently the guardian, provides 
food, but the master weaver Heraclas pays for clothing and wages in a rising 
scale as follows: first year, tunic, 16 dr.; second year, tunic, 20 dr.; third year, 
tunic, 24 dr., wages for 5 months @ 12 dr.—total 84 dr. for the year; fourth 
year, tunic, 28 dr., wages 16 dr. per month—total 220 dr.; fifth year, tunic, 


32 dr., wages 24 dr. per month—total 320 dr. 
Cp. Westermann, l.c. pp. 310-311. 
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From the documents at hand it is evident that there was 
no set remuneration for weavers’ apprentices. Since parents 
or guardians normally furnished food and clothing at the 
expense of the master, it may further be inferred, as Wester- 
mann notes, that apprentices regularly resided at home, not 
with the master. In fact on the terms of Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus Iv. 725 the guardian (?) Ischyrion agrees to produce 
Thonis “to attend the teacher for the stipulated period every 
day from sunrise to sunset.” 

Parents and guardians were thus obligated by contract to 
present their charges for training. The apprentice, on the 
other hand, was obligated “to do service and perform every- 
thing enjoined upon him.” At the end of the term, as was 
stated for Onnophris and Thoénis, time lost for whatever 
reason had to be made up day for day on the original condi- 
tions, or a fine of one drachma per day was imposed. In 
Tebtunis Papyrus 11. 385 only the drachma penalty was set. 
The apprentice of Oxyrhynchus Papyrus Iv. 725 was granted 
twenty holidays a year, without reduction of wages after 
wages began; if the number was exceeded through “idleness, 
illness, disobedience, or any other cause,’’ the days were to 
be made up in full without wage. 

The master workman on his part was obligated to give 
thorough instruction in all that he knew. For breach of 
contract on either side there was a fine, 60 drachmae according 
to Onnophris’s contract, 100 drachmae according to ThoGnis’s. 
The latter amount was still being set 117 years later in the 
contract of Thonis. The fine was paid both to the faithful 
party in the agreement and to the State Treasury. 

It is to be observed that the State recognized the apprentice 
system to the extent of sharing in fines and levying a trade 
tax upon apprentices. Beyond that there appears from the 
evidence available to have been no state control. Nor was 
there apparently any regulation by a guild or union of workers. 
A master might have, like Heraclas, more than one apprentice, 


and terms for technical instruction were arranged, in general, 
10 


pt 
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along similar lines in the different contracts but with details 
varying according to circumstances and the ingenuity of the 
contracting parties. The provisions were probably enforced 
by common law rather than by formal statute.*! 

In the data on apprenticeship attention has already been 
called to the taxes (ra dnudora) of Tryphon. A study of 
papyri discloses that during the Roman period in Egypt 
about one hundred and fifty different taxes were imposed. 
They included corn tax, poll tax, taxes on land, produce and 
domestic animals, taxes on exports and imports, on trades 
and business transactions such as sales and mortgages, tolls 
for transit, and imposts for provisioning the army, maintaining 
government officials and honoring the emperor.” Of these, 
the trade tax, poll tax, pig tax and dyke tax figure in Tryphon’s 
accounts, to which may be added the éyxixdwov, a tax on 
sales, when he purchased a house in 55 a.p.* 

In order to present more clearly Tryphon’s tax obligations 
three charts have been compiled. | 

Chart A ™ transcribes the taxes of Tryphon © from the 8th 


51 This is the view of Westermann, l.c. p. 315. Cp. J. G. Milne, History of 
Egypt under Roman Rule? (London, 1924), pp. 259 f. 

52 On this general subject see Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und 
Nubien (Leipzig, 1899) 1, chs. 4-6, Grundztige 1. 1, pp. 185-219; Hunt, ‘* Papyri 
and Papyrology,” J.E£.A. 1, p. 88; Milne, History of Egypt, ch. 8, pp. 151-170 
and pp. 123, 135-138, 303-306; W. L. Westermann, ‘‘Orchard and Vineyard 
Taxes in the Zenon Papyri,” J.£.A. xu (1926), pp. 38-51 (for the Ptolemaic 
period). 

6 Oxy. 1. 99, ll. 18-19. 

54 This table is adapted from one prepared by Friedrich Preisigke for his 
study ‘Zur Buchfiihrung der Banken,’’ Archiv tv (1907), p. 111. 

6 The entry for the yepécaxéy of the 11th year (1. 22) reads Acop[vjoto[s} ... 
....« For the lacuna doubtless Tptdwvos is to be supplied, as the editors 
suggest, referring to ll. 36, 38. Accordingly Grenfell and Hunt in their intro- 
duction consider this one section to be the account of the father Dionysius, but 
Preisigke, I.c. p. 112, note 1, is undoubtedly right in assuming that the words 
are transposed for Tpt@wy Acovvaiov. The rest of the account is for Tryphon 
alone; the chart shows that only his yepétaxév is consistent here. An error in 
copying the proper names is easy to understand because four names occurred 
in succession and Atovvalov, designating the parentage of Tryphon, would have 
immediately preceded the phrase 6:a Avov(valov). ; 
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to the 11th years of Tiberius, 22-25 a.p.,*° as recorded in 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1. 288 to which the epikrisis of 11-12 
A.D. was attached. 

Chart B reveals supplementary evidence on taxes as found 
mainly in the descriptions of Oxyrhynchus Papyri 11. 303- 
313,°” published by Grenfell and Hunt under the caption 
“Papyri concerning Tryphon and documents found with 
them.” 

Chart C is omitted here for lack of space. It lists the 
taxes of Oxyrhynchus Papyrus m1. 289 for Thodnis, son of 
Thoonis, grandson of Onnophris, for the years from the 12th 
of Nero to the 2d of Domitian, 63-83 a.p. Thodnis may 
have been a relative ** of Tryphon. 

It has been noted that Tryphon paid a weaver’s tax, 
yepdtaxév, a division of the general tax on trades, xerpwrdécov * 
apparently in the first year of his apprenticeship, the 8th of 
Tiberius, at the age of 13. His accounts (Chart A) show 
only one entry for that year: on February 12, 22 a.p., 7 
drachmae, 3 obols. Grenfell and Hunt are inclined to the 
opinion that Tryphon had then just reached the age at which 
he was liable to the xepwratov.2® Westermann holds that 
the trade tax was exacted at the beginning of apprenticeship. 

56 On Egyptian chronology and the method of transcription to conform with 
the Roman imperial calendar, see Wilcken, Ostraka, 1, pp. 786-815, Grundzilge 
1, 1, pp. liv—lvi. 

57 Oxy. 11. 389 is added because it records similar taxes. There is the barest 
possibility that the Dionysius referred to may be a relative of Tryphon; the 
chronology is satisfactory, the name is the same as Tryphon’s father, and 
Dionysius evidently belonged to the privileged class unrpomwoNtrat dwoexddpaxpor 
as did Tryphon’s family; cp. supra and charts. 

88 He cannot have been either Tryphon’s uncle or Tryphon’s brother, both 
of whom were named in the epikrisis of 11-12 a.p. (Oxy. 11. 288, ll. 40, 42), or, 
of course, Tryphon’s son who was apprenticed in 66 a.p. (Oxy. 11. 275). He may 
be identified with the Thodnis, son of Thodénis, from whom Tryphon borrowed 
104 drachmae in 55 a.p. (Oxy. 11. 304 desc.). Tryphon himself was a ‘‘grand- 
son of Onnophris’’ through his mother Thamounis (Oxy. 11. 275, 1. 3), and had 
a brother Onnophris (Oxy. 11. 320, 322 desc.). 

59 Cp. Oxy. 11. 285, ll. 6-7; Wilcken, Ostraka 1, pp. 321-333. 


60 Introd. to Oxy. 11. 288. 
61 Apprentice Contracts, pp. 313-314. 
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In either case the question arises, why did not Tryphon 
continue payments in 22 a.p. between February and November 
as he did in other years? The evidence is too meager to 
settle this question and others. It can only be concluded 
either that his accounts for the eighth year are incomplete 
or that a very much reduced fee was levied, as would obviously 
be proper, in the first year of apprenticeship. Both hy- 
potheses may be true. 

According to the Theban ostraca a regular monthly rate 
was usual at Thebes for the payment of taxes on trades,® 
but payments by weavers at Thebes, Oxyrhynchus and 
elsewhere were on account and not uniform. Tryphon’s 
payments, so far as they are known (Chart A), varied in 
number from eight in his first full year to five in 24-25 a.p.; 
the earliest was made September 10 (Thoth 13), the latest, 
July 27 (Mesore 3). The highest and most common instal- 
ment was 7 drachmae, 3 obols, which was the fee paid in his 
early apprenticeship; the next commonest instalment was 
3 drachmae, 43 obols; the lowest, paid as a balance, was 
2 drachmae, 13 obols. Likewise in Theban ostraca of the 
first two centuries monthly rates vary from 2 to 8 drachmae. 

Tryphon’s total yepdcaxdvy for 22-23 a.p. and 24-25 ap. 
amounted to 36 drachmae, as did that of a certain Thodnius 
(Chart B) for 18-19 a.p. and the tax on Tryphon’s son Apion 
for 36 a.D. This was evidently the normal assessment on 
weavers in Oxyrhynchus. But in the 10th year of Tiberius, 
23-24 a.p., Tryphon’s payments totaled 392 drachmae, 
breaking the uniformity of other years. The 3? drachmae 
excess may have been a special assessment for some reason, 


6 1t must be remembered that there is no direct evidence to prove that 
22 a.p. was the ‘‘first’’ year of Tryphon’s apprenticeship; it is so argued (cp. 
supra and Westermann, l.c.) because he seems first to have paid yepétaxéy in 
that year—the evidence must not be stretched in both directions. 

68 Wilcken, Ostraka 1, p. 327. The same was true at Arsinoé, the capital of 
the Fayim, about 300 a.p.; cp. B.G.U. 9. 

6 See Charts; Wilcken, Ostraka 1, p. 172; Fay. Pap. 48, ep. 58 and 59: 
Grenfell, Hunt, Hogarth, Fayam Towns and their Papyri (London, 1900); 
B.G.U. 617. 
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a fine, or even an extortion. The entry of several payments 
on the account sheet out of their natural order indicates 
some confusion or irregularity in bookkeeping which may 
have caused Tryphon to pay twice an instalment of 3 drach- 
mae, 43 obols. 

All who belonged to the same trade paid, apparently, the 
same amount of tax, but the assessment varied for different 
trades in the same locality. Assessments show variation also 
for the same trade in different towns. At Euhemeria in the 
Faydm, for instance, weavers paid 38 drachmae as an annual 
trade tax.® 

Tax assessments in general appear to have been set ulti- 
mately by the finance assistants (idiologos, dioiketes) of the 
prefect in Alexandria who was responsible for transmitting 
the proper proceeds to the Emperor at Rome.®’ They were 
based on returns from each locality, the preparation of which 
was the concern of the strategos and “royal scribe.” These 
in turn consigned the details to local officials. Under Augustus 
and Tiberius the Ptolemaic institution of tax farming became 
less common and the collection of taxes fell largely into the 
hands of praktores. These were divided into groups ac- 
cording to the taxes assigned to them and made collections 
by districts; on papyri, therefore, the name of &udodov or 
Aavpa regularly precedes the names of payees.*®® 

The praktores were liturgists, after the system of liturgia | 
developed; they were selected by the strategos from a list 
which the village scribe supplied designating inhabitants who 

% It is noticeable that the final payment, 6 dr., for the 10th year, is dated 
Mesore 3 (July 27); in other years recorded it occurred in Payni or Epeiph, 


and Apion’s receipt for annual payments (Chart B) is dated in Payni. Tryphon 
may have exceeded the time limit. 

6 Fay. Pap. 48. Cp. Wilcken, Ostraka 1, p. 326; Grundziige 1, p. 188; 
Milne, History, pp. 155-156. 

67 On the general subject of taxation, see P. Jouguet, La Vie Municipale, 
pp. 188-194, 202-344, 415, 456; Wilcken, Ostraka 1, pp. 570 ff.; Grundziige 1. 1, 
pp. 210-218; F. Oertel, Die Liturgie (Leipzig, 1917), pp. 195-204; Milne, 
History, pp. 122-124, 135-138. 

68 See Charts passim; Oxy. 11. 392 desc. 
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had an income sufficient to support the office. They super- 
vised collections in person or through subordinates, and 
reported periodically to the strategos and to the central office 
at Alexandria. Deposits were made at local banks which 
transferred the total sums due to the State Bank. It is a 
question whether instalments were first consigned to the 
collector or his office or whether they were paid direct to the 
collector’s “private account” at the banks. Preisigke ®* who 
has made a study of bank bookkeeping holds the latter view, 
largely on the strength of Oxyrhynchus Papyri 11. 288 and 289. 
It is not improbable that there was the dual system as with 
gas bills and water bills to-day. At all events the banks 
apparently kept a cash day book for tax receipts and at the 
end of the year drew up statements of extracts of accounts. 
The Tryphon documents show receipts from banks for annual 
payments and payments covering a period of years. Ac- 
- cording to Chart A Tryphon’s trade tax was not deposited 
in the same bank as his other regular taxes. 

Tax collectors were responsible for a fixed sum which they 
had to make up in case of deficit. To avoid deficit they 
sometimes had recourse to extortion. The strategos Claudius 
Pasion was particularly beset with appeals from weavers 
against praktores for the years 40 to 50 a.p. Sarapion, son 
of Theon, of the Gymnasium Square Quarter, complained 
that Apollophanes, collector of the tax on weavers in the first 
year of Claudius, 40-41 a.p., “using much violence,’ had 
seized the linen chiton from his back, valued at 8 drachmae, 
and that in the ninth year of Claudius, 48-49 a.p., he had 
extorted 4 drachmae more and 2 drachmae a month for six 
months, abstracting a total of 24drachmae. “Proceed against 
him as appears best to you,” Sarapion petitioned. Alexandrus, 
son of Apollonius, a weaver in the quarter of Thoéris Square, 
entered proceedings against the same Apollophanes for the 
eighth year of Claudius, 47-48 a.p., for extorting 16 drachmae. 
A fragmentary papyrus reports the extortion of 24 drachmae 


69 © Buchfiihrung,”’ Archiv Iv (1907), pp. 110-114. 
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and a himation worth 16 drachmae. Pasion was further 
apprised that Aristas, a weaver of Cavalry Barracks Quarter, 
had suffered in the same eighth and ninth years of Claudius 
at the hands of Damis. These petitions’ were all filed 
apparently about the same period, 49-50 a.p., after the terms 
of the praktores had expired. 

Tryphon’s poll tax has already been discussed in connection 
with the epikrisis. This tax 7 was the most important of the 
direct money-taxes which were paid in Roman Egypt; it 
had probably not been imposed in Ptolemaic times. It was 
levied on males only, between the ages of 14 and 60. There 
seems to have been no uniformity in rates; they varied in 
different towns, even in different quarters of the same town, 
and at different periods. In Theban ostraca payments run 
from 10 to 24 drachmae in several localities and at Elephantine 
the rate rose from 16 drachmae to 17 drachmae, 1 obol, from 
Tiberius to a.pD. 92.” In the Fayfim 20 drachmae annually 
was the normal assessment, but certain people, perhaps those 
who were native Egyptians, as Kenyon and Wilcken believe, 
paid 40 drachmae; still others paid only 8 drachmae.” 
Cornell Papyrus 24 from Philadelphia records a total annual 
poll tax of 45 drachmae, 2 obols, levied against 44 different 
delinquents for the year 54-55 a.p. Certain classes who 
passed the examination of epikrisis, as has been seen (supra), 
paid a reduced tax or were totally exempt. The privileged 
class in Oxyrhynchus to which Tryphon evidently belonged, 
the untporoNirar dwoexddpaxpuor, paid 12 drachmae; other tax- 
payers there appear to have paid 16 or 20 drachmae.” 

70 Oxy. 11. 285, 284, 394 desc., 393 desc. (cp. note to 284, 1. 7). 

71 On poll tax, see Wilcken, Grundziige 1, pp. 187, 189; F. G. Kenyon, Introd. 
to Brit. Mus. Papp. 257-261; Grenfell, Hunt, Goodspeed, Introd. to Teb. 
Pap. 306; Milne, History, 157-158. 

72 Wilcken, Ostraka 1, pp. 230 ff.; Grenfell & Hunt, Introd. to Fay. Pap. 49. 

738 Kenyon, Introd. to Brit. Mus. Pap. 261; Wilcken, Grundziige 1. 1, p. 189; 
Teb. Pap. 354 and Introd. 

4 See Charts A, B—Oxy. 11. 389 (Chart B) which seems to record both 


single and composite payments cites poll tax at 12, 16, 20 drachmae and multiples 
of 12 and 20; cp. Oxy. 11. 313 desc. 
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Tryphon’s accounts (Chart A) record one payment of poll 
tax in full; two in instalments of 8 and 4 drachmae; the 
latter was regular with Thodnis (Oxy. 1. 289) through a long 
period of years. The payments as stated in the charts were 
made from February to May (Phamenoth to Payni). 

The meaning of the phrase ovv xaraywyiwt which occurs in 
Tryphon’s account sheet (Chart A) in connection with the 
poll tax is obscure. Preisigke in his Wérterbuch defines it 
merely Abgabe and ignores it in dealing with the bookkeeping 
of Tryphon’s taxes. In a papyrus of the second century B.c. 
it refers to a fee to cover the expense of transporting copper, 
apparently to Alexandria.” That meaning is obviously 
inappropriate here, but on the analogy of it the xarayaryrov 
may be considered a special fee, probably in connection with 
registration or transfer of tax to Alexandria. It is tempting 
to conclude that it was removed by Tiberius, as it does not 
appear in any of the Tryphon documents after 25 a.p. 

Two other taxes to which Tryphon was annually liable 
were the pig tax, tun, and the dyke tax, ywuariov. Taxes 
were levied separately on different species of domestic animals, 
such as sheep, goats, camels, horses, asses and oxen. The 
tax on pigs occurs most frequently in papyri; Tryphon seems 
to have confined himself to this variety. His assessments | 
began with the poll tax, when he was fourteen years old. 
According to his receipts he paid 2 drachmae, 13 obols, in the 
years 23-25 a.p. (Chart A); 1 drachma, 4 obols, in 45-50 a.p. 
(Chart B). Thoénis (Oxy. 1. 289), beginning with 66 a.p., 
over a period of fifteen years paid uniformally 1 drachma, 
4% obols. It is generally considered not that the tax was 
reduced, but that it was assessed at a certain amount per head. 
Scattered papyri record varying amounts, but as the number 
of pigs is not mentioned, an accurate estimate can not be 
made. If assessment was per head, uniformity must have 
been maintained at the edge of the ax! Payments appear to 


75 Louvre (Par.) Pap. 62, v. 17, 21, ep. Wilcken, Ostraka 1, p. 379. 
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have been made in point of time between the poll tax and the 
dyke tax, regularly in April or May (Pachon or Payni), but 
in one year Tryphon was as late as July (Epeiph).” 

It is probable that all who were subject to poll tax were 
also subject to the dyke tax for the maintenance of dykes, 
canals and embankments, unless they were drafted for five 
days’ work as in the Fayiim or for a certain amount of digging 
as in the Thebaid.”” The ostraca give evidence that both 
taxes were paid to the same official ;”* this is strongly supported 
for Philadelphia in the time of Nero by a very interesting 
list of “untraceable tax delinquents” drawn up by the poll 
tax collector and recording delinquencies in both poll and dyke 
taxes.’”? Furthermore in the period of tax farming, poll and 
dyke taxes were not farmed.2° The amount regularly paid by 
Tryphon and Thoonis (Chart A and Oxy. 1. 289), 6 drachmae, 
4 obols, seems to have remained fixed well into the second 
century. It was normally paid during one of the months of 
the inundation, Epeiph, Mesore, Thoth, or Phaophi (June 
to October). | 

Apprenticeship and the assumption of tax obligations hav 
brought Tryphon to man’s estate. His course has been traced 
deviously from 8 a.p. until 25. An attempt has been made 
to fit him into the institutions of his time and to illustrate 
those institutions by features from his life. Subsequent 
chapters will record a few details of his trade, negotiations 
with the banks through loans and payments, his domestic 
trials and felicities—two marriages, a divorce, three children 

7% On this tax, see Wilcken, Ostraka 1, p. 310; Milne, History, pp. 154-155. 

7 It is not clear what was the relation between the dyke tax and the Naubion, 
which appears to have been a similar tax, levied, in lieu of work on dykes and 
embankments, upon the owners of privileged lands. Cp. Wilcken, Ostraka 1, 
pp. 333-342, Grundziige 1. 1, pp. 330-339, especially pp. 331, 337; Oertel, 
Liturgie, pp. 63-82; Milne, History, pp. 164-165. 

78 Wilcken, Ostraka 1, p. 237. Similarly, in a first century papyrus, Oxy. I. 
296, Heraclides writes to Asclatas to give bearer of the letter the poll tax and 
Naubion of Mnesitheus. 


79 Cornell Pap. 24 and Introd. (Westermann and Kraemer). 
80 Wilcken, Ostraka 1, pp. 579, 581. 
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and several law suits. His last years are to be dimmed by 
failing eyesight, but he will gain release from military service 
because of this malady, and later buy himself half a house 
and apprentice his son Thodnis to learn his own trade and 
continue the family fortunes. 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Plates I and II 


The papyrus here edited is part of a purchase made in 1924 
with funds generously made available by an anonymous donor. 
The portion allotted to Columbia University was divided and 
one-third reassigned to the Washington Square College of 
New York University. The inventory number above is that 
given to it as part of the Columbia lot by the British Museum. 

The piece, not very well preserved, contains a number of 
lacunae, especially at the lines of folding, and measures 51% x 
614 inches. It is of a light brown color, and very thin and 
brittle. The writing on the recto (plate I), running parallel 
to the fibres, has in the upper portion been almost completely 
expunged, and in the lower has badly deteriorated. That on 
the verso (plate II), running across the fibres, is very well 
preserved, and, in (b), of unusual blackness. The fact that 
the verso is in better condition than the recto occasioned 
some difficulty in the beginning, as it suggested that the letters 
on the recto were written first and then were expunged in 
order to make the papyrus available for the two on the verso, 
and that, consequently, the documents had been written in 
the order (d) (6) (c). Although the text of (d) is still difficult, 
the sense seems to me beyond any doubt to indicate that the 
proper order of documents is that given in the text. 

The papyrus contains four documents. On the recto, first, 
are extremely fragmentary remains of what looks like an 
account.! That this was the oldest of the documents is proved 

1 It consists of a heavy line about two inches long, below which appear seven 
short entries, six of which are almost completely expunged. On Plate I can 


just be seen the line (upper center) and three entries (upper left), all running 
perpendicular to the page. ’Axod7e is in the upper left corner, upside down. 
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by the fact that it was expunged in order to make place for 
"Axodrret (1. 23), the address to the letter on the recto. In the 
second document (ll. 8-16) a certain Haryotes requests 
Nicanor to instruct Achoapis to release on bail a farmer 
Petosiris that he may assist in the harvest. Line 2 (apa 
‘Apuwrov) is in a different hand from the rest of the document, 
and was inserted, obviously at a later time, by the same man ? 
who wrote (c). Immediately following (6) on the verso is (c), 
a letter from Nicanor to Achoapis, asking that, unless there 
is some serious charge, the farmer be released as requested. 
It is the address to this letter which appears on the recto, 
over the account (a). Finally, on the recto, in very fragmen- 
tary condition (it was badly damaged by exposure *) appears 
the letter from Achoapis to a certain Alexander, mentioning 
the letter from Nicanor and ordering Alexander to carry out 
the instructions. 

Each of these four documents is in a different hand and we 
are dealing therefore with the original letter rather than with 
a copy of the lot made by a scribe for Zenon’s files. This does 
not mean of course that the hands are those of Haryotes, 
Nicanor and Achoapis; the error in ]. 17 (see note) would 
seem to show that Nicanor, at least, did not write (c) and that 
all three letters may have been written by scribes. 

We have, then, in simplest form, the complete record of 
the attempt to free Petosiris from jail. Achoapis is presum- 
ably the official who in this instance held the police power, and 
Alexander is obviously a subordinate. The relation of Nicanor 
to Achoapis also seems clear, both from the fact that Haryotes 
requests Nicanor to secure the order from Achoapis, and from 
the tone of Nicanor’s letter. The procedure is merely one of 
transmitting an order through successive subordinates. 


2 This is shown not only by the shape of the letters, but also by the thickness 
and blackness of the strokes. 

3 It is quite possible, however, that the ink used by Achoapis was of an inferior 
grade and, lacking ‘‘body,’’ deteriorated more rapidly than the rest. This 
letter can be seen on Plate I (bottom). 
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TEXT 
recto 
(a) 
(6 lines expunged) 
7 [[Hee. /]] 
verso 


(0) 
bréuynua, Nexavope vou[aloxne 
2nd h. rapa ‘Apuwrou 
Isth. 10 KadGs rornoes Edy cor paivntrar ovr- 
ratas "Axodmet wepi Ler[oloiptos rod 
Ooropraiou éx Piradedgelas ye[w]pyod 
Srrws Sreyyunels dpebRe cali] yivnrac 
Tpos Tht ovvaywyhe Tod cirov kai olur- 
15 delelupeO je ex[i] rv adavwv. yew[p)-yet be yis 
(dpotpas) ve. 
(c) 


2nd h. Nixdvope ’Axodre: xaipew. éemicxedpevos 
elrep pr [[e. .]] weltove alriar evexerar 
dveyyunoas airov porns aves 
20 & ris pudakijs drs y([[e]]ivnrar 
mpos THE ovv[aywyie Told [cirov 


élppwoo? 
recto: ee "Axoamet 
recto 
(d) 
25 3rd h. ’AdeEdvS pw 


space of about 5 lines 
"Axodms ’Adetdvipw xaiplely. dréoradkd cor 
t|hv rapa Nexdvopos ewLOTOANY. tote. ovv Kaore 


about 22 letters ]... (€rovs?): Tlaxavs ty 
about 25 letters Jxarevyulns ap- 
30 about 35 letters Jef... 


cut off 
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TRANSLATION 


Memorandum to the nomarch Nicanor (later addition: from 
Haryotes). Please see fit to give directions to Achoapis regarding 
Thotortaeus’ son Petosiris, a farmer from Philadelphia, to the effect 
that on presentation of bail he be released and be at hand for the 
transport of the grain and take his place on the threshing floor. 
He cultivates 55 arourae of land. 

Nicanor to Achoapis, greeting. After determining that he is 
not being held on a very serious charge, put him under bond for 
appearance and release him from the jail so that he may assist in 
the transport of the grain. Address: to Achoapis. 

Achoapis to Alexander, greeting. I have sent you Nicanor’s 
letter. Do as (he says in the letter?). Date. Postscript (mentioning 
the bail) lost. 


NoTES 


8. brduvnua: see Archiv vi 391 and vir 81, where Wilcken 
points out that excepting for the third century B.c. the regular 
form for the tréuvnua was r@ detve mapa tov detvos, and that in 
the third century the regular form was tréuvnua 7@ detve rapa Tov 
detvos, as here. It will be noticed however that in the original 
form of this document the expression was merely bréuvnua Nexdvopr 
vouapxn. For the general meaning ‘“‘memorandum” see e.g. P. 
Cairo Zenon 59048; in the sense of ‘“‘report”’ see ibid. 59172. Cf. 
Francis Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter (1923), pp. 60, 
61. 

9. Added later in the same hand as Il. 17-23. 7 is peculiarly 
formed, the left portion of the top stroke beginning below the 
stroke connecting with w and the name looking at first like Apuwyou 
or Apuwzov. This stroke is characteristic of the 7 of the writer, 
although in the other instances it is not quite so marked. 

12. Goropraiov: only very slight traces remain of the first two 
letters of this name, and the left portion of the top stroke of r, 
which consequently looks like y, has been smudged. 

For the yewpyot see a useful note in Rostovtzeff, Large Estate, 
pp. 88, 89. 

13. Pap. y[e]ynrac. 

15. I am indebted to Westermann for the reading trav adavwr. 
The s of yjs seems to be written with more strokes than necessary, 
but I think the reading can hardly be questioned. 

17. Nuxdvope: the omission of kai between names is not uncom- 
mon, see e.g. P. Edgar 90. 16. Here however Nixdvope must be a 
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slip of the scribe for Nuxdvwp. I should suppose this almost certain 
proof that a scribe, not Nicanor himself, wrote this portion. 

17-20. The ends of these lines are obtained from three small 
fragments. 

19. dveyyunoas... porns: cf. P. Hib. 41.5, 93.2, and see below 
]. 29. 

23, 24. I am not able to read the few fragments of letters here. 
I take them to be part of the address rather than a docket. 

28. Some conventional phrase may be supplied, e.g. yéypamrrar 
év tH éEmcoroAy. The letters just after the break may be am or 
eT. 

For Iaxwvs I had at first read Mexelp. The harvest months in 
the third century were Mecheir and Phamenoth (Rostovtzeff, l.c. 
78, 79, 81 note, 91; P. Magd. 12. 3 note). If Mexelp is correct 
ouvaywyn therefore means “harvest.” The reading Haxwys implies 
that the harvest was completed and ready for the transport to the 
threshing floor, and that ovvaywy7 is used in its ordinary sense. 
Cf. P. Cairo Zenon 59207.4, and Edgar’s comment on 59225.9. 

29. Less likely xarnvyvinoa or ] .ara évyuinoa. The reading is 
very doubtful, for few legible traces of this line remain, and the 
cursiveness of the hand adds to the difficulty of decipherment. 
Perhaps xarevyuins (SpaxuGv) p, although the sign which I read a 
does not look like (6p.). Read of course xareyytns or the like. 


COMMENTARY 


Documents in the Zenon correspondence make fairly fre- 
quent reference to persons named Nicanor. The name itself 
is not an uncommon one,’ and there is consequent danger of 
identifying two different persons who may have borne it. 
It would seem reasonably certain, however, that the activities 


4See e.g. Berve, Das Alexanderreich (1926), vol. 1, pp. 274-278, where nine 
individuals of this name are distinguished in the time of Alexander alone. 
See also Pape, Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen, s.v. 

§’ There is a pertinent example of this danger in P. Cairo Zenon 59003 (= P. 
Edgar 3). Zenon, a member of the staff of Apollonius the dioecetes, buys ao 
slave girl. One of the witnesses to the transaction is another Zenon, also 
Tay xepl 'Axo\Xwvioy tov dvorxnrhy. The confusion of the men is in this case 
prevented by the addition of patronymic and provenience: Zenon son of 
Agreophon comes from Cnidus, Zenon gon of Timarchus from Colophon. In 
less formal documents, with the usual omission of distinguishing marks such as 
the patronymic, confusion is only too easy. 
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of a single person are to be traced in seventeen documents.® 
Twelve of these are dated, and may be arranged as follows: 


Location of Occupation of 
Date Nicanor Nicanor Reference 
1. About March 18, Palestine —_ P. Cairo Zenon 59004 
259 B.c. . (= P. Edgar 71) 

2. April-May, 259 Ammon (Birta) On staff of Jewish P. Cairo Zenon 59003 
chieftain Toubias ae P. Edgar 3) 

3. May-June, 259 Syria 7 Exporter (on small P. Cairo Zenon 59012 

be scale) (= P. Edgar 73) 

4. Before Nov. 30, 258 Phoenicia Official concerned PSI 495 

(Ptolemals with military: 
and Tripolis) review (cf. no. 8) 
5. Feb. 28, 257 Syria In charge of labor P. Corn. 1.222-224 
; shipment 
6. March 19, 257 Memphite Hears accusation P. Cairo Zenon 
nome (Bou- 59041.13 
bastis) 
7. April 21, 257 Syria Evidently power- PSI 330 
locally, as 
Zoilus appeals to 
Apollonius 
against him & 

8. After July, 257 Syria Official with some P. Cairo Zenon 59093 
authority over (= P. Edgar 14) 
enrolment of 

: lwxeis ° 
9. August 6, 256 Memphite — P. Cairo Zenon 59147 

nome (?) : 

10. About Jan. 11, 255 Memphite In charge of P. Cairo Zenon 59160 
nome laborers (= P. Edgar 28) 

11. Feb. 12, 252 Egypt Taxation official!® PSI 356 

12. Sept. 18, 247 11 Egypt (Phila- Official PSI 417 
delphia?) 


6 I am indebted for most of the identifications here mentioned to the editors 
of these documents: Edgar, Vitelli, and Norsa. For additional comments see 
Westermann in Class. Phil. x1x (1924), 239, 240, and Rostovtzeff, Large Estate, 
passim. | 

7 Nicanor’s location in Syria is not certainly to be inferred from this document. 
Apollonius, one of his associates, for example, is in Egypt and is therefore an 
importer. The probability is however that Nicanor was exporting goods and 
even, perhaps, that he was in charge of Apollonius’ Syrian interests in this 
shipment. 

8 Reading, with Edgar, in 1. 2: od mere[tAngéra ripijs rapa rod Nexavolpos. 
P. Edgar 83 note. 

9 See introduction to P. Edgar 14 (p. 233). This seems to me the correct 
interpretation, although Edgar himself seemed more doubtful of it later: P. 
Cairo Zenon 59093.17 note. 

10 There is at Columbia an unpublished document (P. Col. Inv. No. 9) which 
records the distribution of papyrus (xdépra) to various persons (Pyron, Deme- 
trius, Artemon et al.). Several assignments are made to the logisterion of 
Nicanor, and if we may imply from this term that Nicanor had charge of tax 
records and that the blank papyrus is for the use of his office, this document 
too may be added to the above list. There is no date, however, and the evidence 
is very thin. 

11 By a fortunate accident I happened to be present when a lot of Zenon 
papyri was being separated and inventoried by Westermann at Columbia 
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From this schedule we may derive some clue to the activities 
of Nicanor over a period of twelve years. Except for his trip 
to Boubastis in March 257, all of his earliest activities (March 
259 to July 257) center about Syria. As business man and 
official he had built up a good deal of local power, as PSI 330 
shows, for in that document Zoilus proposes to make a special 
trip to Egypt to lodge complaints against him with the great 
dioecetes himself. After July 257 we find him in Egypt, and 
since what information we have seems to suggest his connection 
with the Memphite nome, we may perhaps assume that he 
removed directly there from Syria.” The last four dated 
documents place him in Egypt and cover the nine years from 
about August 256 to September 247. 

The twelve dated documents are not evenly distributed 
over the period of twelve years, for eight of them fall within 
the first three years. There are furthermore gaps of almost a 
year and a half between 3 and 4 and of about a year between 
8 and 9. It was during this latter period that Nicanor seems 
to have transferred from Syria to Egypt. The interval of a 
month between 5-6 and 6-7 suggests that 6 refers to a brief 
business or official visit to Egypt. 


University in 1926. While looking through them without particular purpose I 
was struck with the resemblance to PSI 417 of one fragment which was allotted 
to the University of Michigan: P. Mich. Inv. No. 3202, original no. 41. (Prof. 
Winter has been kind enough to verify, from the photostats in the Michigan 
collection, the dates of this document and of P. Mich. 3196.) I made 
a hasty transcript, and inaccurate as it necessarily is, it shows that the two 
pieces, because of subject matter and unmistakable verbal similarities, belong 
together. The question at issue is the alleged tax delinquency of one Pyrrhus. 
Zenon and Etearchus are involved and Nicanor is there quoted as saying that 
Zenon rather than Etearchus is injuring the writer. 

The chief interest in the new fragment, however, is in the date. This is 
given by P. Mich. as year 38, Epiph 30, and we may therefore assign to PSI 417 
the same date. There can hardly be more than a few days difference even if 
the letters were not (as I think most probable) actually written at one time. 

12 So too Zenon’s sojourn in Syria and Palestine was for a short period only: 
that immediately preceding Nicanor’s term. Zenon’s activities are dated 
years 25-27 (261-259 B.c.), Nicanor’s, 27-29 (259-257). P. Cairo Zenon 59003 
shows that their terms overlapped. 

13 So too Zenon after his sojourn in Syria had settled down (in the Arsinoite) 
two years before. 
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I have not ventured to add to the above list three dated 
documents which would fit admirably into the chronological 
scheme but which offer too little to justify the identification. 
P. Cairo Zenon 59143, dated July 13, 256, is a letter from 
Nicanor to Zenon concerning camels. Edgar refuses to iden- 
tify but makes the interesting suggestion (vol. 1, p. 4) that 
Nicanor “may perhaps have belonged to a cleruchy; for the 
practice of dating by the Macedonian calendar seems to have 
been retained among the military longer than among the 
civil section of the foreign population.” This suggestion 
seems to be confirmed by another unpublished piece at 
Michigan.* This document, dated January 5, 254, comes 
from a person who calls himself trav Nixdvopos xdnpodbxov, 1.€. a 
cavalryman belonging to the corps of the cleruch Nicanor. 
The place is not given in 59143, but P. Mich. 3196 would imply 
that Nicanor was in Philadelphia. The third document not 
included in the above list is P. Cairo Zenon 59173 (= P. 
Edgar 36), in which the eponymous priestess is a Berenice, 
daughter of Nicanor. The date is May 25, 255 (or perhaps 
254). For the possibility that Nicanor was prominent enough 
to be honored by this appointment of his daughter see 
Edgar’s parallel suggestion in the case of the hypodioecetes 
Zenodorus (P. Edgar 62, note to p. 198). 

The undated documents which seem to me to refer to the 
same Nicanor are as follows: 


Reference Location Position 
13. PSI 415 (letter of introduc- 
tion to Zenon) Memphite? Addresses Zenon as an equal 
14. PSI 585 (Amyntas to Zenon) — Official? 
15. PSI 594 (letter to Zenon) Syria Sends gifts to Apollonius "4 
16. PSI 616 (letter) Syria Agent of Nicanor mentioned 
17. PSI 632 (petition to king) — Hypodioecetes 


4 P, Mich. 3196 (= original no. 117). See above, note ll. 

18 For this honor, see Mittelhaus in Pauly-Wissowa s.v. Kanephoroi (p. 
1863) and, for a list of the priestesses, Plaumann, 7b., s.v. Hiereis (pp. 14389- 
1442). 

16 Tt is not necessary to suppose with Rostovtzeff (Large Estate, p. 34) that 
the £év1a sent by Nicanor to Apollonius are either products of a foreign estate 
of Apollonius or ‘‘bribes to the mighty dioecetes.’’ They may well be com- 
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Of these, PSI 594 and 616 may be placed approximately 
by the Syrian connection.!’ It will be noted that in the former, 
Nicanor is a person of some importance, inasmuch as he sends 
gifts to Apollonius. In the latter, the mention of one of his 
agents is perhaps a reference to his business activities. To 
both these letters we may assign tentative dates: according to 
our scheme above, and unless some new evidence comes to 
light, they should fall roughly between March 259 and July 
257 (z.e. year 37, Dystrus, and year 29, Daisius). 

The chronology of the remaining three examples is more 
difficult. PSI 415 is a letter of introduction to Zenon. The 
tone is noteworthy, inasmuch as it implies equality with 
Apollonius’ subordinate. Nicanor seems here to be in Egypt. 
The phraseology which he uses to introduce his friend 
(améoradrat 5é els tov "Apowotrnv éxioxepayevos x\Apov) implies 
that Nicanor was not in the Arsinoite himself, and I therefore 
suggest the Memphite in view of P. Zenon 59160. If this is 
accurate, we may perhaps assign a date from 256 on. PSI 
585 gives us a fragmentary letter which has been, I think, too 
freely restored by the editor. If Vitelli is correct, Nicanor 
sends an agent to take over administrative records, and may 
well be a hypodioecetes, but this cannot be seen in the text. 
Both place and date are lacking. PSI 632 is the only papyrus 
which actually mentions Nicanor’s office as hypodvoecetes, 
and it is particularly unfortunate that no date can be assigned 
to it.1® All that we can do for these last three letters is to 
suggest vaguely the dates 256—247.1° 


pulsory gifts exacted on special occasions, as Rostovtzeff himself suggests in 
another connection (pp. 124-125). Apropos of Nicanor’s later connection I 
may cite here Rostovtzeff’s observation that Nicanor sends these gifts to the 
Memphite, not the Arsinoite, dwped of Apollonius (7b. 53). 

17 The Nicanor in these documents has already been identified tentatively 
with the hypodioecetes by Vitelli and Rostovtzeff, not however by Westermann, 
Class. Phil. x1x (1924) 239, 240. 

18 Except that it cannot be later than 246, for it was written when Apollonius 
was still in power. As Nicanor was thus without question Apollonius’ sub- 
ordinate, it would seem probable that his position was lost at the same time as, 
if not before, that of his chief. 

19T may list here, merely for the sake of completeness, a number of docu- 
ments in which the evidence is too slight to afford any basis of identification: 
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An interesting confirmation of the above scheme is presented 
to us by P. Cairo Zenon 59057 (= P. Edgar 83), a letter of 
Zoilus to Alexander. From an examination of the content 
alone Edgar infers that this letter is written in Svria. The 
docket reads (Il. 10, 11): "AreEavépun ixrapyne Tae Nexdvopos vide. 


In view of Nicanor’s interests (cf. especially PSI 495 and P. 
Cairo Zenon 59093) it seems natural that a son of his should 
be found as cavalry commander. The document is dated 
April 25, 257: according to the chart above, this fits in pre- 
cisely with what I have suggested concerning the whereabouts 
of Nicanor, for we have mention of his presence, and presum- 
ably therefore of the presence of his son, in Syria on April 21st 
of the same year. 

Our references so far have been confined to the reign of 
Philadelphus. But Nicanor, we may imagine, like the rest of 
Zenon’s nest of Caunian and Calyndian friends, must have 
had private interests of which we naturally expect some record 
after the accession of the new king and the passing of the 
powerful minister Apollonius. If Zenon was able to profit 
from his chief’s death 7° we may perhaps suppose that Nicanor’s 
activities were at least not seriously curtailed. The references 
under Euergetes to some person named Nicanor are as 
follows: 7! 7 


1. P. Hib. 181.5 year 9 (239 /8) Leader of military troop 2 

2. P. Petr. 115.5 ( = 111 2.5) year 10 (238/7) Eponyme of military troops 
3. P. Petr. 111 100(b) 11 30 no date Owner of gift estate 

4. P. Petr. 111 36 (pp. 74,75) no date Recently appointed epimeletes 


Rostovtzeff (p. 45) has already suggested that 2 and 3 may 


P. Cairo Zenon 59007, 59176, PSI 659, PSI fragment quoted in P. Edgar 107 
intro.; P. Hibeh 1 30.3, 91.16, 115.2; BGU v1 1463, and P. Lille 1 8. 

20 Rostovtzeff’s presentation of this matter (Large Estate, pp. 158-161, 182- 
184) seems to me convincing. 

21In view of the uncertainty of the calendar under Euergetes, I have not 
given the exact Gregorian equivalent of these dates. 

2 The papyrus gives the text of a letter from an Artemidorus to Nicanor 
directing that the latter assume for the state the holdings of a number of de- 
ceased cavalrymen. If the commander of a troop was responsible, as Rostov- 
tzeff infers in another case (p. 76, n. 67) for the assignment of land to his men, 
it should follow that orders for the resumption of the land would likewise go 
to the commander. I have therefore assumed above that Nicanor is the leader 
of a military troop. 
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refer to the same man, but he does not identify this man with 
our Nicanor. It would seem reasonable that the Nicanor of 
P. Hibeh1 81 (year 9), also, apparently, a military commander, 
be identified with this group. The fourth document is undated 
and offers no further clue. At any rate it seems quite possible 
that the Nicanor in the first three papyri is one and the same 
person. In view of the date of P. NYU (year 10) I add, then, 
the final suggestion that the nomarch of this document is 
identical with the cleruch and the owner of the gift estate in 
the 9th and 10th years of Euergetes. 

That this set of identifications is not certain I am of course 
well aware. When, however, some twenty-odd documents 
deal with the affairs of apparently important persons and fall 
chronologically into consecutive groups * it seems to me more 
reasonable to suppose that they concern one man rather than 
several. If my reconstruction is justified by subsequent 
papyri and all these documents refer to the same person, the 
picture of Nicanor that emerges from them begins to assume 
some form. Like all the rest of his associates, he seems to 
have been a hard, practical business man, making the usual 
poorly defined distinction between official and personal affairs. 
That he was a man of determination if not of pugnacity may 
be inferred from the violent complaints against him by Hera- 
clitus (PSI 495, cf. P. Cairo Zenon 59093) and by Zoilus (PSI 
330). His frequent difficulties about payment suggest a man 
anxious to get his due (P. Cairo Zenon 59147) and too sharp 
to be prompt at paying (ib. 59160). We seem to get an 
insight into the decisive character of this man by the crisp 
style of his letter to Zenon:* “Eypawas wou repi rod cirov drt 
ovdels drromeuerpynKev. elopeueTpnrar odv ert evi THs GAw Kpioay (apr.)¢y. 

231 refer of course to the Syrian and the ‘‘Memphite”’ groups under Phila- 
delphus and the Arsinoite group under Euergetes. 


“PSI 356. It is only fair to say that Vitelli and Rostovtzeff do not identify 
the writer of this letter with our Nicanor. It seems to me that the fact that 
such a tone is used in a letter to Zenon implies an equality which would fit 
the position, as I suggest it above, of Nicanor. 
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oUTw yap mor érexwpynoas dyTi t&v vu (dpT.) Ov e&uerpnoaunv tocodTo 
Metpjoa...Kkal wept xdprou pot éypayas dbrws av cuvayopacbht pods 
oropayv. ovfels oy ev Tots TOTFOLS THWAEL WPOS OLTOV GNAG Wpos apyupiov. 
Of his earliest activities we are not of course told, except that he 
came from Cnidus and was therefore one of the “ Carian nest,” 
as Rostovtzeff has aptly called the group of relatives who fol- 
lowed Zenon’s lead into Egypt and who formed there “ one trad- 
ing company.” 2 His father was Xenocles (P. Cairo Zenon 
59003.16) and he had a son, if my suggestion is correct, called 
Alexander (7b. 59057). 

Of the other persons mentioned in this document very little 
else than appears in the present text seems to be known. In 
P. Petrie 1, p. 188, there is an ’Axoamis kwuapxys, and the 
name alone appears frequently (for example, on pp. 246-254), 
but there seems nothing to justify an identification. The name 
also occurs in a papyrus ® of the eighteenth year of Euergetes, 
and this late date is interesting if my own reading (érous). (1. 27) 
is correct, but there are no other points of resemblance be- 
tween the two documents. The only other personage who 
may possibly recur has unfortunately no more distinctive 
name than Alexander. I have already referred to P. Cairo 
Zenon 59057, where an Alexander is mentioned on April 25, 
257, as the son of Nicanor. The archiphylacites cited in P. 
Cairo Zenon 59140 (May 28, 256) is presumably the same man 
as the one mentioned in the unpublished P. Mich. 3196 (orig- 
inal no. 117), the date of which is January 5, 254. Of these two 
men neither can with probability be identified with the Alex- 
ander of P. NYU. Inv. 1 89. He would almost certainly not be 
Nicanor’s son, and while he may well enough have been 
archiphylacites the interval of sixteen or eighteen years, without 
other intervening references, would make identification im- 
possible.?’ 

Several parallels to the situation with which this document 


2% Large Estate, p. 182. 

228A, S. Hunt, A Zenon Papyrus at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 
J.E.A. xtr (1926), 113-115. 

27 Nothing is to be inferred from PSI 393 and 437. 
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deals may be adduced from papyri of the period. P. Cairo 
Zenon 59130 (= P. Edgar 90) contains a similar request 
to Zenon himself. The writer, whose name is lost, explains 
that a certain farmer is being detained for tax-delinquency 
and asks that orders be issued to two men, Boubalus and Spen- 
dates, to release him, at any rate until the tax collectors arrive, 
in order that he may assist in the work of weeding: xadds ay 
ovv tornoas ypawas BovBaduxr kai Srevdarne Twepi Tod yewpyov iva 
ageOq. ews av of TeAGvar Tapayerwrrat, iva Boravitnra H yA (Il. 
4-10). Another example is to be found in P. Petrie u 
20 (= Wilcken, Chrest. 166), which deals with an interesting 
case in which several carpenters employed in repairing boats 
used in the transport of grain were arrested by the archi- 
phylacites. The reason for their detention is not given, but 
all possible pressure is being brought to bear upon the chief 
of police to release the men. The chief seems to have had 
a mind of his own, for we learn that he refused to listen 
to orders from the veconomus and announced that he would 
accept instructions only from the superior officials, the 
epimeletes or the dioecetes. What is of more importance, how- 
ever, to the present purpose is to notice in these two Instances 
the practical reasons for the release of the detained men. 
In the case mentioned above, it was in order that weeding 
might be done; in this instance they are to be released so 
that the boats may not stand idle and the cost of transport 
therefore be affected: “for you realize, I suppose, that the 
difference would be five drachmas per hundred artabs if the 
erain were transported by pack-animals”’: ofua: yap unde oe 
ayvoety, OTL... .€av ds Urotuywy etayb7q..., Siapopoyv av. ..mTapa Tas 
p apraBas € dpaxuav. The practical claims of business and 
of agriculture are thus stressed in a manner most character- 
istic of these Greek exploiters. 

Of less significance, although of a good deal of human inter- 
est, 1s the pleading note of the flute plaver Petacus who 
hastens to write to Zenon, before the latter sets out on one of 
his trips, begging not to be left in jail: od yap éxw Ta avayxaia.® 

28 PSI 416. 
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Interesting also is the dispute recorded in P. Cairo Zenon 
59041.13, where we hear that when a certain minor official of 
the Memphite nome was extradited and detained in the 
Arsinoite, Apollonius himself interfered, for Zenon is requested 
bv the writer to secure a copy of the release order which the 
divecetes issued to the Arsinoite officials. Unfortunately, 
however, we know nothing of the original accusation or of 
Apollonius’ motives for freeing the prisoner. In P. Cazro 
Zenon 59275 we get another glimpse of the methods taken to 
release prisoners. Here taxation officials have thrown a man 
into jail for some default the record of which is now lost. 
The remedy is apparently “wire-pulling”; the prisoner re- 
quests his correspondent to meet Zenon and to plead with him 
about the affair. Even Zenon’s own agent, he points out, 
has been jailed in the same way for the salt tax.*? A similar 
instance of wire-pulling may be seen in P. Edgar 63, in which 
are listed several complaints of unfair treatment at the hands 
of an official named Ammonius. The man, an oeconomus, 
had clapped into prison a man set to watch a cargo of hay— 
the villagers, evidently under the sympathetic eye of Am- 
monius, taking the opportunity to make off with 120,000 
bundles—and had also jailed a group of bee-keepers. We are 
not told about the release of the watchman, but we hear 
explicitly that the veconomus freed the bee-keepers only after 
being intimidated by an official higher up. For “Sostratus 
who happened to be in the neighborhood . .. met Dionysius 
the agent of Zenodorus and referred the affair to him, where- 
upon Aimmonius in terror released the bee-keepers.” °° 

The most apt parallel to our present document, however, Is 
to be found in a letter*! to another Ammonius. “TI under- 


29 padws oly Toinoes evTUXwY Zyvwe UTéep ToUTWH. woauTws 6é kai 'Axouuvedes 
ANNATAL TpOSs TA AALKA UTO TOU KwuOypaumarews “pou (Il. 12, 19). 

30 Nworparos Tapemtonuwy, OTe ETL TOV OMLOMOY averrrEvoEY, EVTUXWY \LOVUOLUWL 
Tat wapa Anvodwpou evegavioe, Kanecvos GoBnUEis agnKE TOUS “eALaGOUPYoUs. 0 5' 
auros oUros . . . amnyayey Tov Yoproygu\aka 'Podwra eis TO decpwrnpioy, tinoe 
medats Kal elxey ev vrNaaye unvas yn, & O€ TOLUTWL StEYwYnOav UxO TAY awy MiB 
(ll. 20-22, 2-4 2b). 

8 Collart-Jouguet, * Petites Recherches sur l’eceonomie politique des Lagides,’’ 
in Ruaccolta di Seritte in onore dt Giacume Lumbrosy (Milan, 1925), pp. 126-132. 
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stand,” says Diocles, an agent for Sosibius, perhaps a dioecetes, 
66 ad o °® bd e 32 . 

that my pilot Thotortais is being detained by you ® on some 
slight charge or other. You will oblige me by releasing him 
in order that the ship may not lie idle.” ** Then there follows 
an amusing bit of guid pro quo. “ You will oblige me by doing 
this—now you too be sure to write to me about anything that 
you may need.” * 

Without straining the evidence, I think we may observe in 
these incidents a very frank use of personal influence in the 
interests of people imprisoned. As I have suggested above, 
the economic claim is urged openly and apparently with 
success. The Greeks who formed the coterie of Apollonius 
were business men pure and simple. To them mere abstract 
justice was a negligible consideration; the important thing 
was to see that the financial machine was kept going, whether 
in the general or in private interest.® 

2 Reading dxotouler wapé golt as suggested by Wilcken in Archiv vii 75. 

3 @oropraty rou wap’ huav KuBepyarny dxolomey mapa co. avvéxeoOat 5c’ alrlav 
twa Bpaxéay. Kadds obv rorhoes Stéuevos abrdov va uh dpyie Td wWHotov. 

4 rotTo b6¢ xoray ebxaptorhoes por. ypage b¢ xal ov mpds me Ov dv xpelav 
éxmes (11. 5, 6). : 

% T omit from these parallels all such examples as PSI 532: the request of the 
mother for the release of her sons imprisoned for debt is straightforward—the 


men are to work for Zenon until the indebtedness is paid off. See also C. W. 
Keyes in Cl. Phil. xx111 (1928) 25-29. 
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XI.—A New Approach to the Theognis Question 


ERNEST L. HIGHBARGER 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The poems that have been transmitted to us under the name 
of Theognis consist of some 1400 verses written in the elegiac 
distich and treating of various subjects. For a hundred years, 
however, the character and authenticity of these poems has 
been a subject of much controversy. The main contention is 
that in the present Theognidea we have not the original poems 
of Theognis himself but some form of collection; wherein are 
supplements from other sources, chiefly from Tyrtaeus, 
Mimnermus and Solon; that the original text has been exten- 
sively interpolated and rearranged. The modern view is well 
given in the following: “As soon as this collection is critically 
examined it is clear that it contains much that cannot possibly 
be attributed to the poet of the sixth century B.c. Many 
lines belong to earlier poets or to contemporaries such as 
Solon, Mimnermus, Tyrtaeus, and Evenus. Many of the 
poems that are incorporated in it are of early date, many 
again are obviously imitations belonging to the fifth century. 
Even where the text can be attributed to Theognis himself, it 
shows every trace of early redaction or adaptation, since 
divergent versions of the same passage are often presented, the 
earlier in a longer form, the later shortened and modernized in 
language. No doubt it is the book used by Xenophon and 
Plato, but it is a book that has lost all resemblance to the 
original work of Theognis, and is a mere collection of stray 
pieces analogous to the prose izouvquara that passed under 
the name of Hippocrates. Here criticism is faced with a 
hopeless task in attempting the restoration of the form or 
language. The text has always been unprotected, and the 
grammarians and lexicographers give no assistance.” ! 


1See F. W. Hall, A Companion to Classical Texts, Oxford, 1913, p. 46; cf. 
Wilamowitz, Die Texigeschichte der Griechischen Lyriker, 1900, pp. 58 f. 
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The importance of this question is at once obvious. Theog- 
nis and Solon are the only poets that reflect the period of the 
early tyrants: Theognis in antiquity ranked with Hesiod and 
Phocylides as a writer of gnomic verses: and finally, Theognis 
is an important source for various aspects of the history and 
civilization of the ancient Megarians. 

There was no Theognis question in antiquity. But in the 
Prolegomena to his edition of the elegies, published in 1826, 
F. G. Welcker discussed at length the question of the genuine- 
ness of the poems.? From the time of Welcker to the present 
the question has been much debated and has become a minute 
Homeric question, in which both separatists and unitarians, 
mostly the former, have taken a hand.* The former have 
usually started with some line of attack inaugurated by 
Welcker or have at least taken their cue from him. But 
there has been no general agreement of a positive nature in 
their conclusions. This, it has seemed to me, is due to the 
arbitrary assumptions with which some writers have begun 
their investigations,—assumptions that break down under 
close scrutiny. For this reason it has seemed desirable to 
re-open the entire question, checking any established theory 
with what we actually know of the practices of the Greek 
poets and of the Greek point of view. In this paper only a 
survey of certain preliminary matters can be attempted. 

2 Welcker, however, was following the lead of Joachim Camerarius, the 
friend of Melanchthon, who, in 1551, published his edition of the elegies and 
first raised the question of their character and authenticity. In his Prolegomena, 
Camerarius asserted that while this collection bears the name of Theognis, it 
is actually a compilation (cuvva@po.cués) from various sources. He thought 
that the yr@uat, tapawéoces and tao8jKat in the collection were marred by 
many faults. This means that some of the original poems are entirely lost, 
and sometimes the poems are arranged without any definite order and in great 
confusion. See the quotation given by Welcker, Proleg. p. cxiv. This criti- 
cism, however, should be read in the light of Camerarius’ preliminary announce- 
ment of 1550, where he states that his edition is intended for the instruction of 
boys, and that many faults of diction and thought in the poems must be cor- 
rected. 

’Summarizing Theognidean studies up to his time Mahaffy wrote in 1895: 


‘‘There is no Greek poet to whom the application of this Wolfian theory has 
been more eminently successful.’”? See A History of Greek Lit. 1, p. 211. 
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I. A SHort History oF THE CONTROVERSY 


Welcker‘* re-arranged the whole collection of the elegies 
and accepted a total of 916 verses as the genuine work of 
Theognis. These are the gnomes addressed to Cyrnus and 
Polypaides, whom Welcker thought were different persons. 
The rest of the collection he divided into six classes as follows: 
passages to be attributed to other poets, in all, 46 verses; 
passages that seem to be parodies of Theognis, in all, 38 verses; 
single distichs, amounting to 86 verses, which he called simply 
epigrams; poems belonging to the banquet, totaling 110 
verses; erotic poems, to which he gave the name Musa 
Puerilis, in all, 153 verses; and 40 verses which he called 
adéorora. This gives a total of 1389 verses, which represent 
both book a and book £, with the exception of the repeated 
verses. He thought that the original form of our collection 
consisted of sententious elegies containing political and moral 
reflections. Welcker’s conception of its character is further 
given in his lament over its disorganized condition, where he 
points out that it is not arranged after the plan of other 
anthologies.» His view has developed into the modern 


4¥F. G. Welcker, Theognidis Reliquiae. Novo ordine disposuit, commentationem 
criticam et notas adiecit. Frankfurt, 1826. A good summary, with criticism, 
of the leading views regarding the character of the Theognidea is given in 
Christ-Schmid, Geschichte d. Gr. Lit. 1, 1912, pp. 178-181. 

5 Welcker’s words are: ‘‘Utinam ille (the modern collector) maluisset ele- 
mentari ordine uti, vel in singulis sententiis disponendis, ut Meleager et Philippus 
in Anthologiis suis, vel capita quaedam ponere, ut Planudes in capitibus 
Anthologiae disponendis, Jacobsius in epigrammatum Appendice, librarii 
quidam in gnomis monasticis et etiam in sententiis pedestri oratione scriptis 
(ut Sylburg. Bibl. Palat. p. 106) collocandis’’ (p. cv.). In the present paper I 
use the term ‘‘anthology’’ as meaning a collection of select passages taken from 
various writers and arranged according to some definite plan. The words of 
Welcker just quoted imply that meaning of the term and the extant anthologies 
conform to it. The statement of the author’s name in connection with each 
quoted passage is also a regular practice in the anthologies. When the 
Theognidea are described as an anthology or collection, they are usually com- 
pared with the Florilegium of Stobaeus. Such writings as the Phocylidea and 
Anacreontea are, strictly speaking, not anthologies but pseudepigrapha (spuria). 
The extant scolia represent merely a collection and are not to be compared 
with the Theognidea in the method of their transmission. See later notes. For 


} 
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Sammlung-theorie of the German writers, the view now most 
commonly accepted. 

In two articles,® published in 1845, Bergk explained the 
principles that had guided him in his treatment of the text 
of the Theognidea in the Poetae Lyrict Graect. To him the 
text represented “nichts als Triimmer und diirftige Reste, 
die nicht einmal einem, sondern verschiedenen Dichtern ange- 
héren . . . eine chaotische Masse von Fragmenten, bald 
diesem, bald jenem Elegiker von Tyrtaeus an bisauf Evenus 
hinab und vielleicht noch weiter angehéren, welche aus allem 
Zusammenhang herausgerissen sind, oft eine ganz andere Bezie- 
hung erhalten, mit véllig fremdartigen Bestandtheilen zusam- - 
mengeschmolzen sind” (p. 213). This collection stands in 
contrast to the writings of Homer and Hesiod in that it shows 
the hand of the epitomator at work throughout. 

Bergk thought that Stobaeus, who quotes many verses of 
Theognis, read a manuscript that was different from the 
exemplar of our best manuscript (A), but that he was not 
acquainted with a more complete collection than ours. The 
text that we now possess was composed about the first century 
or the beginning of the second century a.p. It represents 
only an epitome of the original Theognis. 

This theory that the Theognidea represent a collection of 
the kind described by Welcker, Bergk and others was de- 
veloped very elaborately by Geyso in his dissertation,’ pub- 
lished in 1892. This a valuable piece of work because of 
the large amount of material collected from the ancient sources. 
By citing many ftestimonia for our text Geyso shows that 
Theognis was much studied in the philosophic schools because 
an account of the anthologies see L. Schmidt in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Anthologia 
1, 1898 (revised by Reitzenstein); J. W. Mackail, Select Epigrams From The 
Greek Anthology, 1911. Fragments of anthologies have also been found in the 
papyri as early as about 250 B. C. 

‘See Rh. Mus. N.F. 1, 1845, pp. 206-233, 396-433. 

7 Aemilius De Geyso, Studia Theognidea, Argentorati, 1892. Cf. Crusius in 


Hiller-Crusius, Anthologia Lyrica, Teubner, 1897, p. xxv; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 
Elegie, v, 1905, p. 2272. 
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of the protreptic character of his teaching. Furthermore, only 
the moral side of his teaching was considered in later times. 

In the second part of this dissertation Geyso decides that 
the elegies represent a kind of Flonilegium with three main 
divisions as follows: L vv. 1-756; OL vv. 757-1230; ou. vv. 
1231l—end of book 3. Parts m and ut are related and simular, 
but each is different from Part rt. Part 1 is prevailingly 
ethical while Parts m and I are convivial. The same author 
composed Parts m and wt but he is different from the author 
of Part 1, which is not earlier than the age of the Sophists. 
The verses “inserted” from Solon show the hand of the inter- 
polator in every case, and in the form that they take in the 
Theognidea, they show a marked ethical quality as compared 
with the Solonian original. Throughout Part 1 “ita ordinata 
sunt carmina, ut cumpluria semper sententiarum quadam 
similitudine tanquam vinculo contineantur.” But sometimes 
adjacent poems are opposed In meaning, as In Stobaeus. The 
repeated verses of book a show that genuine Theognidean 
verses are frequently changed so as to suit the plan of the 
collection. 

This method of excerpting, Geyso thinks, was current in the 
fifth century B.c.—a theory that he attempts to support with 
the verv weak evidence of a passage In Clement of Alexandria.’ 
In the period of the Sophists, therefore, we are to seek the 


beginning of Florilegia similar to the Theognidea. Geyso 
then proceeds to group the clegies under definite subjects in 
the manner of Stubaeus. But not all the poems are to be 
grouped readily and Gevso then concludes that they are 
corrupt, or have been taken out of their true context, or have 
suffered from reviston by the compiler. There are also fre- 
quent lacunae and many cases of transposition. That there 
is much overlapping of the various headings that he has given 

SsSee Strum. Vi, 2, 10. This passage represents Gorgias suying: éyw dé & 
ToUTwy mayTwy (the writings of Orpheus, Musaueus, Hesiod, Homer and other 
PUCLS) TA MEYLOTEA Kal OMoguAG TUVUELs TOUTUV RaLVOV Kal TOAVELONn TOV AOYyYOY TroLHaOLat. 


Cf. Plato, Hipp. Maj. 256 a. But this is a description not of an anthology but 
of the new style of discourse to which Gorgias gave vreat impetus. 
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he is ready to admit, but he thinks the practice of Stobaeus 
is similar. 

Convivial poems that deal with the writer’s experiences 
are probably by Theognis. From v. 754 to v. 1218 we have 
a collection of songs for banquets, arranged, however, by a 
later bard. 

Part 11 was probably composed during Alexandrine or 
Roman times and does not seem to be the work of Theognis; 
for it is contrary to his reputation as a councilor of virtue. 

But there is one important difference between the Theognidea 
and the Florilegium of Stobaeus that Geyso failed to observe: 
Stobaeus names the author whose words he is quoting, while 
this is never done in the Theognidea, except in vv. 22-23, 
where Theognis himself is named. This difference is funda- 
mental and must be accounted for if we are to believe that we 
are dealing with an anthology similar to the work of Stobaeus. 

Another dissertation, by Lucas,’ presents much valuable 
material for the investigation of the Theognis question. 
Lucas considers vv. 19-26 to be genuine, and he believes that 
the poet’s “seal” is the name Cyrnus. The poems, therefore, 
that contain this address form a starting point from which to 
determine the genuineness of the others. Cyrnus is likewise 
identical with Polypaides. But a considerable number of 
the poems that do not contain the name of either Cyrnus or 
Polypaides are still to be considered genuine. Nevertheless, 
not all of such poems are by Theognis himself, for in some 
cases elegies were added to the original collection and the 
name of Cyrnus affixed to them in order to give them the 
authority of the Megarian poet. 

Lucas finds that single distichs are frequently open to 
suspicion, and he then divides such poems into four classes. 
But the classification is not entirely certain, and Lucas con- 
cludes that some of the poems cannot be classified at all. 
Of the verses that Lucas is able to classify, he considers 188, 
which contain the “seal” Cyrnus, the genuine work of 


9 J. Lucas, Studia Theognidea, Berolini, 1893. 
12 
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Theognis. In a different class are 90 verses, which have the 
address to Polypaides. ‘To Tyrtaeus, Solon and Mimnermus 
he would give the remarkable number of 906 verses. What 
remains of book a he leaves unclassified. 

Two criticisms are sufficient to point out the arbitrary 
categories that are set up by Lucas. He holds, for example, 
that distichs in which a political significance is given to such 
words as xaxés, ayabés, decdkds and éc0\és have been extracted 
from some Athenian writer and placed in this collection; for 
it is very clear, he believes, that in the “genuine” Theognidea 
the adjectives a&ya0és and éc@\ds apply to the nobles, but xaxés 
and deAéds to the commons, almost regularly. Lucas is here, 
of course, following a common theory that the Theognidea 
represent a collection made for school purposes. As a matter 
of fact, dyafés and éo@és are applied to the nobles in all the 
poems except when they are used to describe the commons in 
an ironical sense, when the latter are represented as pseudo- 
nobles. This is consistent with Theognis’ doctrine. 

Again, Lucas believes that certain transpositions must be 
made in the elegies; for the single distichs seem to be un- 
harmonious with the “genuine” Theognidean verses and are 
probably brief versions of longer elegies selected for use in the 
schools. For instance, vv. 179 f. cannot be genuine; to quote 
Lucas’ own words (p. 19), “quomodo enim paupertatem 
quisquam fugere potest per mare terrasque errans? De cura 
hoc dici poterat quae apud Horatium (Carm. 1. 16, 21 f.; 
ur. 1, 37 f.; Sat. u. 7, 115) hominem per mare et terras 
sequitur, non de paupertate.” But in the following verses of 
Horace we clearly have a close imitation of Theognis 179 f.: 


impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos, 
per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per ignis.! 


Reitzenstein,! in 1893, interpreted Suidas’ short biographical 


10See Epistles 1, 1, 45 ff. Porphyrio ad loc. observes that Horace is here 
imitating Theognis. This part of the epistle is strongly Theognidean in its 
teaching. 

1R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
alexandrinischen Dichtung. Giessen, 1893. See particularly pp. 45-86, 264— 
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statement regarding Theognis to mean that he knew several 
Theognidean collections, of which we have only one. Taking 
his start from vv. 239-243 Reitzenstein interpreted the elegies 
as scolia, in style similar to the Attic scolia. From Megara 
these drinking-songs probably passed to Athens and were 
finally included in a larger collection. The present collection 
as represented by book a, is not later than 400 B.c., and book 
8 is probably not much later than a. But Theognis himself 
remains a shadowy personality, and only 80 or 100 verses 
can be safely given to him. He lived at Nisaean Megara and 
wrote about the time of the second Persian War, but there is 
nothing in the elegies that can be used for historical purposes. 
Reitzenstein thought that at least seven writers, otherwise 
unknown, in addition to Theognis were used in making this 
collection. 

In place of the current theory that this collection was 
arranged for school purposes, Reitzenstein substituted the 
hypothesis that it was collected for use at banquets. In 1906 
Winter ” published a minute analysis of the elegies in which 
he sought the ultimate origin of such a collection of drinking- 
songs. Most of the poems are not originals but take us back 
to the originals through a long growth. In general, the longer 
poems are more nearly genuine. Our collection, however, 
was probably made by a writer whose native language was not 
Greek but who had a good reading knowledge of that language 
and who was under the influence of the new Latin elegy. This 
273. Some of the scolia are anonymous but in other cases the authors are 
known. The meter varied. In his list of the Attic scolia, given in book xv, 
Athenaeus does not quote from the Theognidea. But if this collection repre- 
sents such scolia, it is strange that Athenaeus should disregard them, for he 
gleans from many sources. He does, however, quote from Theognis several 
times: with reference to the drinking of wine (x, 428 c-d), on the cultivation of 
pleasure (x11, 513 d), on the danger of marrying when old (x111, 559 f), ete. 
Wilamowitz, Aristotles und Athen 11. 1893, pp, 323-8, believes that the scolia 
preserved in Athenaeus were taken from an old book of songs prepared for the 
use of banqueters who could not improvise. Such books, he thinks, were made 
during the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. 


12W. M. Winter, Die unter dem Namen des Theognis tiberlieferte Gedichts- 
sammlung. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der griechischen Dichtung. Leipzig, 1906. 
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writer probably lived about the second half of the first century 
B.c., during the time of Horace.® But he had little genuine 
Theognidean material with which to work. Wishing to add 
a few more poems to his collection he turned to prose works 
where he found fragments cited from Theognis.“ An old 
book of banquet-songs may also have been at his disposal, 
but this would be of little authority for the genuine Theognis. 

Franz Wendorfi begins his study ® by speaking of “die 
staubige Schulstube unserer Theognisweisheit,” and accepts 
Reitzenstein’s view that the Theognidea represent poems for 
use at banquets, and nothing else. But Wendorfi’s special 
contribution is to be found in his attempted demonstration 
of the local background of the elegies. The poems, then, 
present us a picture of aristocrats, whatever may be their 
nationality, meeting and drinking together; and we inevitably 
recall Spartan customs as well as the Attic scolia. But some 
of the poems mention the longing for youth and happiness, 
and here we are given the Ionic background. The same is 
true where women speak. All poems of this character are 
decadent. 

Wendorff thinks that the utterances which come from these 

18 Winter arrives at this conclusion in the following manner. In vv. 719-728, 
Theognis says in substance: The full content of wealth consists of silver, gold, 
land, horses, asses, good digestion, lungs and feet that are free from pain, love 
of boy or woman; all of these are wealth, for we cannot take our earthly goods 
to Hades nor by paying a ransom escape death, sickness or old age. But Winter 
considers 7a déovra (v. 721) the wrong reading here because it is a prose expres- 
sion belonging to the sphere of moral philosophy, whose tone it carries. It 
therefore probably comes from the elaborator of Solon’s verses, who is identical 
with our collector. But while Winter admits that Horace undoubtedly read 
7a déovra in the ‘‘collection’’ which he knew, he claims that this passage proves 
that our ‘‘collection”’ rests upon a Latin version which was made by some one 
to whom Greek was not native. Winter finds other prosaic passages in the 
Theognidea. 

14 Winter here seems to be thinking of the method by which a modern editor 
is compelled to collect the fragments of Solon, Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus and other 
lyric poets from the scattered quotations given by ancient writers. The com- 
parison is, of course, a forced one. 

1 Franz Wendorff, Die aristokratischen Sprecher der Theognis-Sammlung, 
Gottingen, 1909. 
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aristocrats cannot be the words of one person, such as Theognis. 
When we meet a single speaker in our collection we must 
regard him as representing the plural, just as in the chorus 
of the Attic drama. But what of Theognis, then? Wendorff 
answers that Theognis is merely an abstraction of mythology 
projected into the misty past, and the speaker of the Cyrnus- 
verses is only talking through the mask of Theognis. 

One can readily grant the truth of Wendorff’s major thesis 
that there is a very marked aristocratic background in the 
elegies. The speaker is clearly an aristocrat, and there are 
frequent references to other localities in addition to Megara. 
Must we believe that an early poet could not know of or 
mention places other than his own native city? Wendorft’s 
evidence is not sufficient to support his theory. 

The theory of Reitzenstein and his followers suffers chiefly 
from over-simplification. It is clear that many of these poems 
were delivered, or could have been delivered, at banquets. 
But why should we conclude that all the poems were composed 
for such a purpose? The Odes of Horace include compositions 
of a very similar character, but they represent only one aspect 
of his work. 

Another theory is the theory of “catchwords.” © According 
to this view the individual poems are bound together and 
closely related to each other by means of the same word or 
synonymous words, or by means of equivalent expressions. 
This view that was held with reservation by Welcker, elabo- 
rately developed by Nietzsche, accepted by Fritzsche with 
some modifications, and accepted to some extent by Sitzler.!’ 

16 Good discussions of this theory will be found in Harrison, Studies in 
Theognis, pp. 171-210; Hudson-Williams, The Elegies of Theognis, Int. pp. 13 ff. 
Diogenes Laertius (vi11, 78) states that Epicharmus inserted wapacrcxiéca in 
his physical, medical and gnomic works in order that these works might bear his 
title; and Heracleides Ponticus, a forger, also speaks of a wapagortxis on the 
part of Dionysius called 6 Meradéuevos } ZalvOapos, which was the word 
mwaykados. But in such cases the identity of the catchword was usually a 
matter of speculation. See T. W. Allen, Cl. Rev. xrx, pp. 394 f. 


17 J. Sitzler, Theognidis Reliquiae, Heidelbergae, 1880. In Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht cxxx1, 1907, pp. 133 f., Sitzler has suggested that, becaus¢ of the 
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The last named writer believed that our collection shows very 
clearly the result of study and comment in the Greek schools. 
The original text of Theognis has perished and we have only 
an interpolated school edition of the poems. When these 
principles are applied Sitzler finds that 330 verses are genuine. 

An attentive reading of the elegies will readily show that 
there are to be found from time to time certain adjacent poems 
that can be grouped together because they deal with the same 
subject. But more frequently adjacent poems stand out in 
sharp contrast because their subject-matter is entirely differ- 
ent. Here the theory of “catchwords” breaks down. As 
Hudson-Williams has pointed out in his criticism of Nietzsche’s 
view, “ His fact is entirely correct; his conclusion by no means 
follows; it must first be proved that the poems were inten- 
tionally arranged on this principle.” 

In order to support the Sammlung-theorie of origin two 
subordinate hypotheses have been developed. The first of 
these we have met in the view that the Theognidea represent 
drinking-songs for the banquet, a view most ably presented 
by Reitzenstein and those who have followed his lead. The 
second hypothesis assumes that the original poems of Theognis 
were extensively read and commented upon in the Greek 
schools and, as a result, have suffered violent changes during 
the course of their transmission.'® The latter view is more 
repeated verses that tend to accumulate toward the end of book a, our collec- 
tion represents a conflation of two distinct collections. Cf. a similar view 
regarding the vulgate text of Hesiod’s Works and Days recently presented by 


H. G. Evelyn White, Cl. Qu. xvit1, 1924, and the criticism of T. A. Sinclair, 2. 
XXI, 1927, pp. 195-8. . 

18 Mahaffy, A Hist. of Gk. Lit. 1, pp. 211 f., describes the elegies as ‘‘a sort 
of politico-moral ‘elegant extracts’ put together for educational purposes, long 
after the poet’s death, and without any attempt to maintain his real teaching. 
. . . Unfortunately, the most valuable parts, both historically and aesthetically, 
have been omitted by the dry schoolmaster who made the selection.”” Wilamo- 
witz, Gilbert Murray, Croiset and many others advocate the schoolbook- 
theory. Cf. Verrall’s view regarding Homer; Scott, The Unity of Homer, p. 11. 
Reitzenstein, Epig. u. Sk. p. 71, protested vigorously: ‘‘Ich bin der Meinung, 
dass keine Vermutung uber Theognis je so. willkirlich war und die Forschung 
so verhingnissvol aufgehalten hat, als diese Schulbuch-Hypotese, welche nichts 
erklart, wohl aber unlésliche Schwierigkeiten schaft.”’ 
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commonly held. What evidence is there for it? Theognis 
seems to have been much read in aristocratic circles and in 
the philosophic schools,!® but it is not likely that he was 
popular in the democracies, as at Athens. Plato,?° indeed, 
refers to the practice of young students committing to memory 
long passages from the poets, or even learning some of the 
poets entire. Xenophon” and Aeschines ” refer to the same 
custom. But Isocrates * expressly states that Theognis was 
neglected in his time. ‘These writers are always cited by the 
advocates of the schoolbook-theory but ‘they can hardly be 
interpreted to mean that “extracts from prose and poetry were 
compiled for public and private use in the time of Plato and 


19 See particularly Geyso, Studia Theognidea, Pars 1, for this topic. Since 
the elegy of Critias, the Athenian aristocrat (H.-C. 6), seems to reflect vv. 
19-26 very clearly, Reitzenstein (p. 265) concluded that the Theognidea were 
known as early as the fifth century B.c. 

20 Plato, Laws, 810e-8lla. Note particularly: é ols (the poets) yao. dey... 
Tpépey . . . woAunKkédous t'& Tals dvayvwoerw movodvras Kal oA\vuabets, Sdous 
Twounras éxuavOavovras : of b¢ & wavTwv Kepddrata éexdAé~avres kal Tivas SAas pyoes 
els rairdv cuvayaryévres éxuavOdvey act Seiv els uynutv TiWepevous, K. T. 2X. 
There is no reference to writing here. The important expression is é&pav@dveuv. 
' Cf. Aeschines, as quoted in note 22, below. 

21 Xenophon, Mem. 1, 2, 21: 6p@ yap aorep r&v &y pérpw Treroinpevwy emav 
Tovs 2) meAeT@vras értAavOavopevous, K. T. X., all on the necessity of practicing 
the memory if it is to retain the things that it has once learned. 

Ib. 1, 6, 14: kal rovs Gecavpots ray wadat copay dvipay ods éxetvor Karédurov 
é&y BiBNlows ypdaarrtes, dvedirrwv Kkowp atv Tots dildos dtepxomar, Kav Te dpGpev 
ayabov éxreyoueOa. Here the reference is clearly to reading and culling the 
finer passages. 

Ib. 1v, 2, 8-10: Euthydemus is described as collecting books (cvyypaupuara 

. TOY NEyonevwy Goyav avip&v yeyovevac) among which are the complete works 
of Homer, in order to learn the wholesome instruction (yrwyas) contained 
therein. 

Symp. 1, 5: Niceratus describes as his particular accomplishment his 
ability to recite by heart (47d oréyuaros eizetv) the whole of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
as he had learned them while still a boy. 

22 Aeschines, Ctes, 135: 6ta rovro yap oluat nuads matdas Svras Tas TOY ToLN- 
Tay yuwpas éxpavOdvew, tv’ &vdpes Svres abrats xpwucOa. Cf. Isocrates, Nicocl., 
3-4. It seems likely that the orators frequently quoted from memory. For the 
use made of poetry in the Athenian courts, see Alfred P. Dorjahn, Cl. Ph. xxu1, 
1927, pp. 85 ff. 

23 Isocrates, Nicocl. 43-44. 
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Aeschines. Greek poetry was regularly memorized and 
quotations were frequently made from memory, but a written 
anthology in the style of Meleager or Stobaeus is quite another 
matter. Anthologies, in the sense of a collection of literary 
gems, are apparently not earlier than the time of Meleager of 
Gadara.~ We know, also, that Vergil was much commented 
upon in the schools at Rome, but in spite of this practice the 
text of the fenerd has not suffered the kind of revision that 
the schoolbook-theory requires for Theognis. 

It would seem, then, that if the Theognidea represent a mere 
collection, it is a collection different from any which we have 
and contains many unique features. Welcker himself pointed 
this out when he lamented that these poems are not arranged 
as are the other anthologies.*% In the Palatine Anthology 
the extracts are arranged by subjects and the names of the 
authors are given in the greater number of cases.2” In the 
Florilegtum of Stobaeus the arrangement is the same, as like- 
wise in the later anthologies. In the Theognidea, however, 
there is no orderly arrangement and the only known writer 
that is mentioned 1s Theognis. The anthologies quoted 
writers that were famous or, at least, writers that were known; 
if they were not known that fact was indicated. But even 
when passages in the TJheognidea clearly recall Tyrtaeus, 
Mimnermus and Solon no mention is made of those poets’ 
names. 

On the other hand, if we compare the Theognidea with such 


% Quoting Hudson-Williams, The Elegves of Theognis, p. 17; cf. ibid., p. 90 
(of Isocrates): ‘* When he sent his sermon to Nicocles, anthologies were already 
common, as we may infer from the words of Plato; but collections of short 
gnomes had not yet come into vogue.”’ Cf. also A. and M. Croiset, Histoire 
de la Lit. Grecque 11, p. 1385: On lisait ces chrestomathies dans les écoles et les 
enfants les apprenaient par coeur. 

2 See Schmidt and Mackail, as cited in note 5, above. Earlier collections 
were made for historical or antiquarian purposes. Tor the papyri, see above, 
note 3. 

26 See note 5, above. 

27 Such captions as @énAov and adéororov show that an attempt was regularly 
made to give the author’s name. For the special significance of this practice, 
see below p. 192 and note dl. 
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spuria as the Anacreontea and Phocylidea, we may ask what 
advantage there would be in prefixing the name of Theognis 
to passages taken from writers who preceded him in time and 
who could so well stand on their own reputation. For such 
spuria always appropriated the name of a famous writer that 
his name might give to them the desired authority. 

The most able defense of the unity of the poems has been 
presented by Harrison and Allen. The former believed that 
all, or nearly all, of the poems are genuine and that as we 
have them they are practically the same as they were published 
by the poet himself.2® The passages that resemble other poets 
he explained as adaptations of the original passages in those 
poets. He justified the repetitions as deliberate quotations of 
earlier passages in a new context and different situation. 
His main conclusion seems to me to be essentially correct and 
it is this view that I shall attempt to justify, although the 
method of approach will in most cases be different. 

Any serious study of the Theognidea must reckon with an 
article published by Allen in 1905.2 Following Suidas’ state- 
ment that the Megarian poet composed 2800 verses, Allen 
considered that the present body of the poems to be frag- 
mentary, containing about half of the original number. He 
accepted both book a and book B as probably the original 
work of Theognis. 

But this article was partly negative. Allen offered no solu- 
tion for the meaning of the “seal,” and ventured to give no 
explanation of the passages that are said to belong to other 
poets. The soundness of the article is not affected by his 
more recent expressions on the same subject.*° 


28H}. Harrison, Studies in Theognis, Cambridge, 1902. 

29T. W. Allen, Cl. Rev. x1x, 1905, pp. 386-395. This article was written 
with special reference to Harrison’s work. 

30In 1913 Allen suggested (Cl. Quart. v1, p. 51) that the present form of the 
Theognidea might possibly be accounted for on the supposition that they 
are the work of fourth century B.c. partiotic Megarians, who appropriated 
verses from Solon and other poets in an effort to glorify their own native poet. 
In that case the elegies would represent a local, patriotic collection. Allen 
has recently reiterated this view. See his Homer. The Origins and the Trans- 
mission, 1924, p. 248, note. 
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The latest edition of Theognis, by Hudson-Williams,*! takes 
a moderate position between the more radical view of such a 
critic as Sitzler and the unitarian view of Harrison. But 
Hudson-Williams does not attempt to decide how many of. 
the poems are genuine, although he rejects book B. In booka 
he considers genuine poems that bear the Cyrnus-address and 
probably still others as well, but he does not indicate what 
test would determine the authenticity of the latter class. 
He, too, looks upon the elegies as a collection brought together 
for school purposes. | 

In conclusion, then, I am convinced that the Sammlung- 
theorie does not explain the character or origin of the Theog- 
nidea. For if we accept it we must regard these poems as of 
the following character. They represent a collection in which 
only one known poet is named—Theognis of Megara. If 
other writers are represented, they are all unnamed. Evi- 
dently no attempt was made to identify them.*? All of these 
different writers, including Theognis himself, write in the 
same style, employ the same vocabulary and express the same 
views. The language and meter do not indicate that these 
writers belong to different periods. They are likewise all 
aristocrats of the strictest sect. This is an unusual form for 
an anthology and it is wholly unlike any that we possess. 
Its outstanding characteristic is its uniqueness. 


II. THe CHARACTER OF THE TEXT 


The Theognidea have been transmitted to us in numerous 
manuscripts whose time ranges from the tenth to the fifteenth 
centuries. Of these the Mutinensis (A) is by far the best, and 
it is also the earliest. It is a superior manuscript of the tenth 
century containing books a and £, including the repeated 

31 T. Hudson Williams, The Elegies of Theognis, London, 1910. The analysis 
of Croiset, op. cit. 11, 1898, pp. 133 ff., is more conservative than that of Hudson- 
Williams, and gives most of the verses of both books a and 8 to Theognis; that 
of Christ-Schmid, op. cit., 1, pp. 178-181, is more conservative than that of 


most German critics. 
32 See note 27, above. 
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passages. It is now at Paris but originally was brought from 
somewhere in North Italy by the French during the Napoleonic 
wars, although it was never actually at Modena. It is upon 
this manuscript that our Theognis text is, in the main, based. 
There is a second good, but less complete, manuscript (O), 
but for the purposes of the present paper we need to consider 
only A. 

The close correspondence of Stobaeus and the readings of A * 
suggests the probability that Stobaeus read a text that was 
similar to the exemplar of A. Whether he had a superior text 
is disputed; but at any rate, it was more complete so far as 
book a is concerned, for Stobaeus gives six verses that are 


33 See H. Schneidewin, De Theognide eiusque in Stobaei florilegio Servatis. 
Programm, Stettin, 1882. Schneidewin discovers three classes of poems that 
are taken from Theognis. In 36 passages, or 121 verses, the readings are either 
identical with or vary slightly from the MSS. of Theognis. Other expressions 
look like proverbs and probably go back to some common origin. A third 
class comprises passages that vary greatly from the MSS. These variations 
are due to the fact that Stobaeus sometimes probably quotes from memory, 
and to scribal errors. But the codex from which Stobaeus drew was as good as 
A, and was more complete. O. Criiger, De locorum Theognideorum apud veteres 
scriptores exstantium ad textum poetae emendandum Pretio, Regimontii, 1882, 
deals with Stobaeus and 46 other writers that quote Theognis. Criiger finds 
that there are three types of change in quotations made from an ancient writer: 
(1) A passage was quoted only in part and then changed somewhat, on account 
of the omitted parts, in order to make the quotation a united and independent 
whole; (2) a passage was quoted, often from memory, to give the general 
meaning of the original, not the exact words. Here the writer or speaker would 
sometimes introduce synonyms and make other changes to embellish and 
strengthen his own view. This is particularly the case with compilers and 
anthologists; (3) a passage was deliberately changed to make it harmonious 
with and appropriate to the thought or argument that is being presented. 
Divergences are also due to the errors of copyists. Criger also concludes that 
in only four places is the text of Stobaeus superior to the MSS. of Theognis. 

On the general subject of quotations and their relation to a text, see Hall, 
A Companion to Classical Texts, pp. 14, 141 ff.; Hudson-Williams, The Elegies 
of Theognis, pp. 82 f. For the frequent inaccuracy of quotations, see Scott, 
The Unity of Homer, pp. 13-15. 

Stobaeus made his anthology for the instruction of his son, and this aim 
should be compared with the expressed purpose of Camerarius, as stated in 
note 2, above. It seems natural, therefore, that Stobaeus should not quote 
from book 8 even if he knew it. 
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not in A. The ancient testimonia, extending as far back as 
Plato, Xenophon and Aristotle, quote many verses in form 
practically identical with the readings of A. This makes it 
seem likely that we have a text which has been preserved in a 
reliable form. 

The repeated verses are of two different classes and at least 
a part of them can be given to Theognis. Both literary and 
textual elements must be considered in any attempt to decide 
this matter. But since repetition is common in early poetry 
and especially appropriate to didactic poetry, it seems likely 
that most of the repeated verses are genuine. There are 
clearly some lacunae in the manuscripts and probably a few 
interpolations as early as A. The first book is incomplete. 
In some cases verses have been transposed. 

There is good reason to believe that the second book is 
genuine although it is clearly only a fragment. 

With the above allowances it appears that our text has been 
transmitted in a comparatively good form, particularly when 
we observe that it is unprotected by scholia whereas the sur- 
viving fragments of the other early Greek elegiac poets are 
preserved only in quotations made by later writers. It seems 
likely that A has suffered more from external injury to the 
exemplar than from internal changes. At any rate, a very 
good text can be constructed on the basis of A, which probably 
takes us back indirectly to the original arrangement of 
Theognis himself. To support this view, I shall first attempt 
to sketch the conditions under which the poems were probably 
transmitted to us.* 

The Theognidea have been classed with the prose drourquara 
of Hippocrates, which implies that the original poems have 
suffered plagiarism. But if the testimony of the poems them- 
selves is valid, Theognis guarded against this possibility when 
he presented Cyrnus with an official copy (vv. 19-26). There 
is good reason to believe that Greek conservatism and respect 
for the integrity of an author’s work gave much protection to 

34 Cf. Hall, op. cit., pp. 22 ff. 
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the text if such an authentic text was known.* But after 
Megara had lost Salamis to Athens about 600 B.c. she began 
to decline. For this reason as well as for others it is not likely 
that Theognis’ poems, when once published, would be in the 
main current of literature and therefore liable, in that way, 
to suffer greatly from corruption. His extreme aristocratic 
ideas were surely not popular at Athens and his appeal would 
be to the few, such as Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle and Isocrates, 
in particular, and to the later moralists. Our testimonia show 
that to be the case. | 

The elegies were not widely read during the time of 
Isocrates.*® During the Hellenistic period there was a revival 
of interest in the early elegy and various writers imitated the 
Theognidea.*’ 


% The documentary evidence is rather scanty but definite so far as it goes. 
We are told (Hdt. vm, 6) that Onomocritus was banished from Athens by 
Hipparchus because he had forged certain oracles that he ascribed to Musaeus. 
In 330 B.c. a law was passed at Athens requiring an official and authentic 
transcription of the dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, with the 
provision that no actor could depart from this on pain of forfeiting his license 
to act on the Athenian stage (Ps.-Plut. Vitae X. Orat., pp. 841 f.). Comedy was 
also protected (Flickinger, The Greek Theater and Its Drama, 1926, p. 191). 

A law of Solon is said to have provided that the maker of a seal-ring should 
not be allowed to keep the mould. In this way forgery was guarded against 
(Diog. Laert. 1, 57). Ancient law solemnly warned against encroachment upon 
a neighbor’s territory. If one’s chattels were so carefully protected in antiquity, 
it seems only reasonable to believe that the title to a literary product would be 
equally sacred, at least during this early period. For the ancient author’s 
*‘seal,’’ see below, pp. 11 f. 

Books were rare in the sixth century B.c.; but several passages in Aeschylus 
(P.B. 789; Suppl. 179; Choeph. 450; Eum. 275) suggest that reading and writ- 
ing in his time were fairly common. 

I. Heinemann, Studia Solonea, Diss., Berolini, 1897, pp. 45-47, shows that 
Solon’s poems were probably collected and arranged by Solon himself, and 
published; for how otherwise could the retort to Mimnermus and the letters 
to Philocyprus and Phocus be preserved in his collection? Poems addressed 
by Solon to individuals were prohably sent by him to the persons for whom they 
were intended (Linforth, Solon the Athenian, p. 10). See also vv. 23, 237 ff.; cf. 
vv. 522, 691 f. 

% Tsocrates, Nicocl., 43-44. 

37 Reitzenstein, Epig. u. Sk., pp. 69 f., shows that Callimachus and other 
Alexandrine writers imitated the Theognidea, and he therefore concludes that 
the poems are at least pre-Alexandrine in origin. Cf. note 19, above. | 
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The last important period before the appearance of our 
manuscript A itself is that of Hadrian to the ninth century 
A.D. The Greek lyric poets, except Pindar, disappeared. 
But it would seem that during this long period texts were not 
extensively interpolated or reconstructed.*® This is the time 
of elegant extracts. To this period the work of Athenaeus, 
the Florilegium of Stobaeus and the Palatine amnogy (in 
the main) belong.®® 

Supporting our Theognis manuscripts is a large body of 
testimonia, which begins with Plato and extends to the time 
of Stobaeus and later, but it is too extensive to be given here.*° 
Nearly 250 verses are thus attested. All of these verses 
belong to book a with the exception of one (v. 1365), which 
belongs to 8.1 But Athenaeus (360 b) refers to another 
passage as belonging to book 8. This is not found in our 
manuscripts but there seems to be no reason to conclude, as 
Hudson-Williams does, that the Theognis here mentioned is 
not the Megarian poet. There is to be found, also, on a vase 
of Tanagra, which belongs to the Red Figured ware of the 
severe style, the first three words of verse 1365.2 This is 
regularly explained as a confirmation of the early date of book 
B. The fact, also, that verse 1347 gives the older version of 


38 Hall, op. cit., p. 43. 

39 The later MSS., except O, show much corruption, and all, including O, 
lack book 8. . 

40 This can be read conveniently in E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca Vol. 1, 
Teubner, 1925; more completely in O. Criiger’s study cited in note 33, above. 
Criger lists 47 different writers, including scholiasts and lexicographers. Harri- 
son, Studies in Theognis, p. 65, and Hudson-Williams, The Elegies of Theognis, 
p. 82, are inclined to place little value on the testimonia. 

41 Allen is in error, however, when he states (Cl. Rev. x1x, 1905, p. 392) that 
vv. 1253-4 are attested by Plato, Lysis, 212 E. The verses there quoted by 
Plato (without the poet’s name) are from Solon. 

42 See Kohler, Ath. Mitt. 9, 1884, pp. 1 ff.; Baumeister, Denkmdhler, 111, p. 
1984. A man reclining on a couch is stroking a hare and is saying: o matdov 
kadNtore. The time would be not later than 500 B.c. The beginning of vv. 
993 ff. (book a) is also found on a vase belonging to the early fifth century B.c. 
(Christ-Schmid, 1, p. 178 and note); and a part of vv. 25-6 is found in a papyrus 
of the second half of the third century a.p. (Sitzler, Bursian’s Jahresb. 1922-5, 
p. 40). 
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Ganymede’s translation by Zeus, with which the representa- 
tions on the bases agree, has led to the belief that this verse is 
pre-Alexandrine or even earlier than the fourth century.” 

The testimony in support of our text is abundant, in fact 
as good, relatively speaking, as for Homer.“ It is far more 
extensive for book a than for book 8, and especially abundant 
for the first 500 verses of the former. This situation is prob- 
ably to be explained by the fact that book a, particularly in 
the first few hundred verses, contains the substance of Theog- 
nidean doctrine, while book 8 probably represents the poet’s 
earlier work and is a kind of Appendix Theognidea. It was 
also probably natural to be more familiar with the first part 
of an author’s work. But it seems to me that there is sufficient 
internal evidence, in the form of the repetitions and in the 
style, to connect a and 8 as the work of the same poet. There 
are a few cases of conflicting testimony but these are not of a 
serious character. 

Several important conclusions can be drawn from the 
testumonia as follows. First, Theognis was well known to 
Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Isocrates, the 
Alexandrine writers, the Stoics, the Epicureans, the Cynics, 
the Church Fathers, Plutarch, Horace, Lucian, the Greek 
Rhetoricians, Athenaeus and Stobaeus. If we should also 
include the testimony of literary imitation, the number of 
ancient writers that drew upon Theognis would be increased. 
We can trace his influence to the fifth century B.c., at least. 
This is in marked contrast to Reitzenstein’s view that not 
more than 100 verses can be given to Theognis and the view of 
Wendorff that Theognis is a mere abstraction of mythology. 

Second, this testimony also shows that the address to Cyrnus 
is not the “seal” of genuineness according to the ancient point 
of view. Note, for instance, verses 11-14, 429-438, 457-460, 
499-508, 509 f., 523-528, 605 f., 607-610, 617 f., 621 f., 695 f., 


43 The older story is given in Homer, Iliad xx, 232 ff.; Hymn to Aphrodite, 
202 ff. The later version is in Anth. Pal. x11, 194, 220, 221. See the careful 
discussion of Lucas, Studia Theognidea, pp. 39-41. 

“Cf. T. W. Allen, Cl. Rev, xrx, 1905, p. 387, 
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783 ff. All of these, and others, are without the address to 
Cyrnus but they are attributed to Theognis by the éestimonia. 

Third, many single distichs are included in this list that 
bears the testimony of the ancient writers. Why, then, should 
we consider such distichs mere fragments of stray poems, as 
some do? ® 

Fourth, this list includes some poems which, for special 
reasons, have been rejected by modern critics. In this class 
belong verses 11-14, the poet’s invocation of Artemis, which 
has been called a fragment of a scolium, but is attributed to 
Theognis by Aristotle. So, also, verses 783-788, the summary 
of the poet’s travels, have been called the work of some un- 
known writer, although they are cited as Theognidean by 
Harpocration. 

It cannot be claimed that the festimonia present independent 
evidence in all cases. Nevertheless, too little account has 
been taken of this evidence from antiquity itself: if testimony 
of this same character is valid for Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, 
Solon and other early poets, it is difficult to see how it can 
logically be rejected for Theognis. 


III. AN OUTLINE OF THE ARGUMENTS FOR UNITY 


Since we possess so good a manuscript as A, whose general 
integrity is so well attested in antiquity and in later times, 
it seems necessary to reckon with this fact and to show that a 
given verse or group of verses is not genuine rather than to 
accept at once the theory that the Theognidea are only a 
miscellaneous collection of poems gathered from various 
sources. Frequent re-reading and much study of the elegies 
during the past six years have led me to believe that they are 
very largely the genuine work of Theognis himself. I cannot 
find more than one writer speaking in the verses. There is 
too much uniformity in vocabulary, forms, style and thought 
to suggest the idea of multiple authorship. It has already 
been pointed out that this collection of poems does not conform 

# See further below, p. 194. 
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to the structure of any anthology that we possess. Here I 
shall give the main reasons for a belief in their unity. 

The poems open with an invocation of Apollo, patron god 
of Megara, for success (vv. 1-10). Then follows the invoca- 
tion of Artemis for protection (vv. 11-14), the address to the 
Muses and Graces for poetical inspiration (vv. 15-18), and 
finally the dedication to Cyrnus with the seal of an official 
copy (vv. 19-26). After this introductory part the author 
proceeds in medias res, and gives a statement of the main 
teaching of the elegies throughout: Associate only with the 
“good” for from them you will learn “good” ways; this 
teaching I myself learned from those who were “good” and I 
hand it down to you (vv. 27-38). Apollo and Artemis were 
closely associated in cult at Megara, and the same close 
connection of Apollo, Artemis, the Muses and Graces is found 
in Hesiod (Theog. 907-920).47 Throughout the elegies the 
deeply religious tone of the writer is very prominent, and 
Apollo and Zeus are constantly invoked. For these reasons 
the introductory verses seem not to be unharmonious. 

But what is the “seal” of verse 19? I think it can hardly 
be doubted that this is the author’s name, because nothing 
else seems to be appropriate. Theognis placed his name within 
the book that the genuine poems might thereby be known. 
It is as if he had said, “I am dedicating to you, Cyrnus, this 
copy of my poems bearing the seal of my name upon it. If at 
any time henceforth the verses are altered by some bad poet, 
by turning to this copy you can detect the theft and defend 
my good name; for when that which is better is present, men 
will not accept inferior work.’ *® Theognis had already 

46See my study, The History and Civilization of Ancient Megara, Part I, 
Baltimore, 1927, pp. 31 ff. 

47 See also Pindar, Pyth. 1, and Gildersleeve’s introduction: to the Greeks, 
Apollo and the Muses were ‘‘the authors of all harmony, artistic, political, 
social, spiritual.’’ These introductory verses of Theognis are modeled closely — 
on Hesiod and the Hymns. 

48 See Crusius, Rh. Mus. xu, 1888, pp. 623-5; Pauly-Wissowa v, 1905, p. 


2272 (s.v. Elegie); E. Stemplinger, Das Plagiat in der Griechischen Literatur, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1912, p. 174, ° 
13 
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become famous through individual poems,*® no doubt, and 
he feared, or perhaps had even suffered, plagiarism. But old 
age was now fast approaching and he was therefore depending 
upon his young friend to publish and defend his book. 

In thus adding his name to the book, he was only doing what 
other writers, beginning with Hesiod (Theog. 22), had already 
done. In fact, from the beginning of the seventh century 
B.C. onward it became more and more common for the artist 
to attach his name to poem, gem, statue or vase—whatever his 
creative work might be.*® Sometimes the artist’s native city 
was mentioned, as in the case of Theognis. Such a use of the 
name not only served to mark the genuineness of the author’s 
work; it likewise reveals the awakening of self-consciousness 
on the part of the poets of the lyric period. They took pride 
in their mental product and hoped to assure themselves of 
immortality by attaching their names to their work. This 
was a peculiar Greek practice, which differed radically from 
the practice in the Orient.* 

The fact, also, that Theognis’ name does not appear until 
verses 22-23 indicates that the name is not a mere title or 
heading that was added in later times by someone other than 
the author. The latter wove it skillfully into the body of the 
poems. 

I interpret the address to Cyrnus as merely a literary device 
repeated from time to time in order to give a tone of friendliness 

49 See v. 23. Cf. Heinemann and Linforth on Solon, as cited in note 35 above. 


50 See Stemplinger, op. cit., pp. 171 ff. 

51 See Morris Jastrow’s analysis of the book of Koheleth (Ecclesiastes) under 
the title A Gentle Cynic, Philadelphia, 1919, pp. 31 ff.; cf. also the same writer's 
Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, p. 285. Until comparatively late times the 
Oriental writer was a mere scribe. For this reason the Oriental book grew 
through accretions and therefore represented the work of several] hands. 

An elegy of Critias (H.-C. 6) seems to reflect Theognis 19-26; see note 19. 
Critias says to Alcibiades, reminding the latter of the part he had played in 
bringing about his restoration (cf. Plut. Alcib. 33): 


yvoun 6’ hoe KaTHyay’ éyw tabrny & adracw 
elzov Kal ypawas rotpyov tépaca Tdde - 
odpayis 5’ huerépas yAwoons éi rotodece keira. 
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and seriousness to the poems. It has an epistolary effect. 
Evidently if the Cyrnus-address is to be considered the “seal,”’ 
it would need to be repeated with each elegy, as Hudson- 
Williams has pointed out.22 But we have seen that the 
testimonia show that many verses, which were considered to 
be Theognidean in antiquity, do not have this address.™ 
On literary grounds, also, such repetition with each poem 
would be very awkward and monotonous. And finally, it 
would be impossible in many of the poems, for Theognis often 
addresses some person other than Cyrnus or invokes some 
divinity. In still others the poet resorts to apostrophe. 

In verses 39-52, Theognis alludes to the social and economic 
conditions of his own time and interprets these conditions as 
pointing to the probability of the rise of some tyrant who, with 
the encouragement of the rabble, will destroy the state. This 
thought is frequently repeated in the later verses. Other 
leading ideas that find frequent repetition throughout the 
elegies are the following: the oppression of poverty; the hard 
fate of the exile; the supreme power of the gods and the 
comparative helplessness of man; the baneful effect of exces- 
sive wealth; the character of true friendship; the majesty of 
justice, virtue, wisdom and truth; the rapid disappearance 
of the old aristocracy; the desirability of observing in all 
things the principle undev dyav; the hatred of tyranny and 
of the rabble; the wise man versus the fool. 

A goodly number of leading ideas are repeated throughout 
the elegies, but their tone and style are such as belong to one 
writer. There is strong religious feeling but likewise much 
pessimism. At times the writer’s utterances are passionate, 
and on certain occasions he seems even to be contradicting 
himself. The patriotic note is strong and there is always 
present the Greek’s thought of the sea. 

82 See The Elegies of Theognis, p. 2. This writer, however, explains the 
absence of the Cyrnus-address from the elegies that he thinks are probably 
genuine as due to the fact that they are only fragments. But he believes that 


we can never be sure of the authenticity of such poems. 
53 See above, p. 189. 
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We find many single distichs that seemingly have no connec- 
tion with what precedes or follows. But there is no reason 
to consider such verses as fragments of longer poems, because 
the ancients frequently compared Theognis’ utterances to 
those of Phocylides, and the latter was accustomed to compose 
such distichs on proverbial themes. Some of these still survive 
with his name attached. As a literary type the elegy is most 
nearly akin to the epigram, and the latter may be complete in 
a single distich, when it often assumes its most effective form. 
Such brief epigrammatic poems were common in this early 
period. [ interpret such distichs in the Theognidea as in- 
tended for mankind in general, for the reader at large. 

But the poems that have caused the greatest discussion are 
those which are said to belong to Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus and 
Solon. The correspondence, however, has been considerably 
exaggerated. This is true particularly in the case of Tyrtaeus. 
If a careful comparison is made of any two corresponding 
passages, it will be found that there are differences which 
indicate that Theognis was only drawing upon his predecessors 
in the way that ancient writers were accustomed todo. The 
differences in the text of corresponding passages are, in the 
majority of cases, too great to permit us to explain the situation 
on purely textual grounds. And frequently the thought 
expressed is such as will harmonize only with the Theognidea 
themselves, and not with the views of the author of the origina] 
passage upon which the Theognidean passage is_ based. 
Furthermore, it can hardly be a mere accident that all of these 
writers precede Theognis in time. If such passages have 
merely been taken out of the works of other writers by some 
excerptor, why did the latter confine his selection to writers 
that were earlier than Theognis? © 

See Anth. Pal. 1x, 369; cf. Mackail, Select Epigrams From the Greek 
Anthology, p. 3. The epigrammatic form of the elegy is the gnome, and the 
latter was associated with the name of Theognis. 

6 Verse 472 is given to Evenus by Aristotle in two places (Eth. Eud. 11, 7; 


Metaph. 1v, 5). In a third passage (Rhet. 1, 11) he says simply dép6as etpnrat. 
Plutarch (Non posse suav., 21) also ascribes this to Evenus. But the verse is 
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The cumulative effect of all these passages leads me to 
believe that Theognis is here simply following the ancient 
practice of literary imitation. The poems contain many 
reminiscences of Homer and Hesiod.* For instance, verses 
1197-1202 are based on Works and Days 448 ff.; verses 1209- 
1216 recall Odyssey xrx, 183 ff. What, therefore, is more 
natural than that the Megarian poet should draw upon his 
predecessor Solon who, in his verses, had dealt with many of 
the same problems as Theognis himself was confronted with? 
During the early part of the sixth century social and economic 
conditions were similar in many ways at Athens and Megara.*’ 


of a proverbial character and may go back to some earlier saw, which formed 
the common source for both Theognis and later writers. For this reason Croiset 
is inclined to give this verse to Theognis. Verses 255-6 are likewise called by 
Aristotle (Eth. Nicom. 1, 9; Eth. Eud. 1, 1) simply 7d An\caxdv éxlypaypea, and 
the reading of the second verse in Aristotle varies from that of our Theognis MSS. 
This distich is likewise a proverb. Aristotle may have quoted these verses 
from memory (ef. Croiset, op. cit., p. 137, note 8). The elegies contain many 
verses that seem to be reflections of early proverbs. 

When we recall that ancient writers frequently quoted from memory, it 
would seem that the reading of our MSS. ought to take precedence in cases of 
such conflicting evidence. Aristotle misquoted Homer and Sophocles (Scott, 
op. cit. pp. 14f.). Croiset, following Bergk, calls attention to the striking fact 
that with the possible exception of v. 472 not a single line of any fifth century 
elegy is found in the Theognidea. 

56 See J. G. Renner, Uber das formelwesen im griechischen Epos und epische 
Reminiscenzen in der dltern griechischen Elegie, Leipzig, 1872; R. Killenberg, 
De imitatione Theognidea, Argentorati, 1877. 

&7 In my study, cited in note 50, pp. 138-143, I attempted to use some of the 
elegies in describing the social and economic conditions that led to the revolution 
of about 570-560 B.c. in Megara. Theognis was compelled to be restrained in 
his verses (cf. 681; 1209-1216, etc.), and their resultant subjective character 
makes it necessary to use them with caution for historical purposes. But his 
picture of conditions during his own time is much the same as the briefer 
description of Aristotle in the Politics. The latter composed a roNrela Meyapéwy 
(Strabo vii, 322), and, judging by his use of Solon’s poems in his Constitution of 
the Athenians, he very probably drew upon Theognis, whom he quotes fre- 
quently in the Ethics. 

In dating Theognis I have followed Croiset, op. cit. 11, p. 141; Hudson- 
Williams, J.H.S. xxu1, 1903, pp. 1 ff., and his edition of Theognis, pp. 4 ff.; and 
Allen, Cl. Rev. x1x, 1905, pp. 391-3. It seems to me very likely that Theognis 
was not more than a generation younger than Solon, and I interpret the verses 
commonly said to belong to Solon as genuine verses of Theognis but in the 
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Without going into further detail I think that it is entirely 
possible to believe in the essential unity of the Theognidea 
in spite of the variety of subjects there treated. Theognis 
was a poet of the lyric age. We have no very definite knowl- 
edge, of course, of the plan by which such early writers 
arranged their poems for publication, but there is little doubt 
that this would be done with an eye to variety and contrast.®® 
In the Theognidea we can frequently detect groups of related 
poems, although isolated distichs are inserted from time to 
time. It is unthinkable that the Greeks would have given 
Theognis the high rank they did if his poetry had consisted 
only of a list of sundry moral reflections unrelieved by any 
variety. In the nature of the case, the lyric or elegiac poet 
dealt with a variety of themes some of which were not related 
to each other at all, except that they were the subjective 
utterances of the same writer. 

One can easily group the poems of the Theognidea under 
about six principal heads as follows: the elegies containing the 
address to Cyrnus, which deal with various topics and are 
found throughout book a; poems to various persons, some of 
them probably originally delivered at banquets, as those to 
Simonides, Clearistus, Democles, Academus, Demonax and 
others; poems intended for the reader at large, which are 
nature of literary imitations of the former. Cf. my study, p. 143. In spite of 
the arguments of Beloch, Harrison and others, I cannot see how we can bring 
the poet’s literary career down to the later Persian Wars. Verses 773-784 may, 
as Allen has pointed out, refer to a threatened invasion of Delos, and not of 
the mainland at all. Theognis’ opening invocation is to the Delian Apollo (ef. 
also vv. 255-6, with Harrison’s discussion; Hudson-Williams, Appendix), and 
vv. 773 ff. are logically connected to the following verses (783-788)—which 
describe the poet’s travels during his exile—by the word yap. The poet is 
probably describing signs of the Persian advance about 545 B.c., or earlier. 
Jerome (and Suidas) placed his floruit in Ol. 59 (544-1 B.c.). During his exile 
he may have visited Delos and there inscribed vv. 255-6, as Harrison believes 
that he did. Christ-Schmidt, op.cit., believe that he visited Sparta, Thebes and 


Euboea during this period. Our positive historical knowledge of this period is 
of course, very slight. 


68 Cf. Wickham on Horace’s probable arrangement of the Odes, in his Horace, 
1, App. I. 
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frequently single distichs; poems in the form of apostrophe; 
invocation of Zeus and Apollo, which are often brief hymns. 
The first book seems to anticipate the character of the second 
in that it contains numerous references to friendship and love. 

Book 8 deals with the subject of boy-love and its opening 
invocation is addressed to Eros. It contains only one address 
to Cyrnus but rat (& rat) is frequently repeated. Aphrodite 
and Eros are chided for the part they play in human life, and 
this book bears witness to the uncertain course that love must 
pursue. Its textual character has already been touched upon. 

I do not see why we should reject book 8 on the ground that 
it is unworthy of Theognis. It is protreptic; its vocabulary 
and style are as close to the vocabulary and style of book a 
as the subject-matter will permit; it deals with a social 
practice that was thoroughly Dorian and one for which Megara 
was known "®; and it recalls the subjects of poems that are 
attributed even to Solon’s earlier years. If this book had 
been preserved in as complete a form as the first we should, 
no doubt, be able to judge of the matter with greater certainty. 
But it is well to recall that the author of “ Venus and Adonis” 
is also the author of ‘‘ Hamlet” and “Lear,” and that such 
differences in subject do not in themselves prove duality of 
authorship. 

Taking these two books together we find subject-matter 
that is quite similar to the list of topics assigned by Plutarch 
to Solon. Plutarch mentions earlier poems of diversion and 
amusement; later poems on moral and political questions, 
such as exhortations, admonitions, rebukes to the Athenians 


59 See my study, Chapter 11, s.v. Diocles. 

60 According to Plutarch (Amat. 751 c) Solon was an authority on love. 
In two of his extant fragments (H.-C. 22, 5-6; 23) he speaks of the ardor of 
youth burning for the love of boys. Athenaeus (v1, 310 b) observes that 
Theognis was not indifferent to the charm of boys, although he quotes vv. 993-6 
in illustration. Croiset, op. cit. p. 139, calls attention to the fact that even 
Pindar and Plato do not always maintain their wonted gravity, and he is 
inclined to give most of the verses of book 8 to Theognis. 

61 Plutarch, Solon, 3; cf. Diog. Laert. 1, 61; Linforth, Solon the Athenian, 
pp. 7. 
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and self-defense of his acts. The extant fragments of Solon 
are not sufficient to decide the question very definitely but 
we do find in them illustrations of these different topics. It 
is clear, at least, that an elegiac poet of this period might deal 
with a variety of subjects. Perhaps the second book belongs 
to Theognis’ earlier years, the first to his maturity. 

In conclusion, we may summarize as follows the main reasons 
for doubting the view that the Theognidea represent either 
an anthology or a mere compilation of stray poems: (1) 
They do not conform to the arrangément of the anthologies; 
(2) the testimony of antiquity, wherever it can be applied, 
does not support this view; (3) there is a striking degree of 
unity of language, thought and style in the poems; (4) the 
various subjects included are not different from those com- 
monly treated by a poet of the lyric period. Ina second paper 
I hope to discuss in detail the passages that are said to belong 
to writers other than Theognis. 
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XII.—Ancient Forests and Nanes 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


In the modern world a state which makes any pretension 
to sea-power must control within her own borders adequate 
material for the construction and maintenance of her fleet.! 
Otherwise she is at the mercy of an enemy in time of war 
unless she is able to secure foreign supplies through ordinary 
commercial channels. In the ancient world the problem of 
naval powers was the control of supplies of silver-fir or of 
cedar which were the chief woods used in shipbuilding. 
There was probably a wider distribution of forests in the 
Minoan age than in classical times, and in the period of the 
earlier thalassocracies the small boats which were used could 
be readily built from local material. In Greece and the Aegean 
Islands the forests had for the most part disappeared before 
the sixth century. Here reforestation was impossible because, 
when once the hills had been stripped of their trees, the tor- 
rential rains washed away the soil, exposing the bare rock 
which the modern traveller sees on every hand. In the era 
of their greatest naval activity, therefore, the Greeks were 
dependent on outside sources for their shipbuilding material. 
Likewise Egypt, having no forests in the Nile valley, had to 
import her supplies from abroad. 

The importance of resources of timber was early realized. 
When Darius rewarded Histiaeus with the gift of Myrcinus 
on the Strymon, Megabazus protested in vigorous terms to 
the king because this port had splendid forests which could 
supply the Greeks with abundance of material for ships and 
oars. Darius was impressed with his argument and at once 

1 Professor R. G. Albion has recently discussed the problem of the supply 


of timber for the British navy in his book Forests and Navies, and I am indebted 
to hjm for suggesting this subject, 
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devised a plausible pretext for withdrawing the gift and 
restoring Myrcinus to his own dominion.’ 

Ancient ships were built of fir, silver-fir, Syrian cedar, or 
Aleppo pine.? Of these the silver-fir, being lighter than fir, 
was preferred for warships. Since Phoenicia had no fir, 
Syrian cedar was used on this coast. In Cyprus, where a ship 
could be built from keel to topsails from local material, 
Aleppo pine was preferred to the native fir, which was appar- 
ently less adaptable to shipbuilding. The keel of a trireme 
was usually of oak or beech. For bentwood Aleppo pine was 
sometimes used because of its lightness, but mulberry, manna- 
ash, black acantha (acacia), elm, or plane was preferred as 
being tough and strong. Planewood, however, was liable to 
rapid decay. Cutwater and cathead were of manna-ash, 
mulberry, or elm. For masts, yardarms, and oars silver-fir 
was preferred.® 

From the point of view of material, the chief problem in the 
construction of an ancient warship was an adequate supply of 
these woods, especially of silver-fir or of Syrian cedar. The 
range of these trees in the Mediterranean is given by Theo- 
phrastus in his Enquwry into Plants. Supplementary informa- 
tion may be found in Pliny’s Natural History and in scattered 
references throughout classical literature and _ inscriptions. 
Place names, such as Naupactus, Elatea, Tarsus, Pityoussa 
and the like signify that these districts once had a wealth 
of forests. According to Theophrastus, timber suitable for 
shipbuilding was to be found only in narrow stretches.® In 
eastern Europe silver-fir grew in parts of Thessaly and Mace- 
donia. In Asia ship-timber was to be found at Sinope, 
Amisus, Mysian Olympus, Mount Ida, and Cilicia. In 
Phoenicia the wood used for galleys was the Syrian cedar. 

2 Herodotus v, 23. ; 

3 Theophrastus de plantis v, 7. Aleppo pine was liable to rapid decay, 1b. 

aD. 
: 4 Ammianus xiv, 14. 


§ Theophrastus op. cit. Iv, 1, 2; Iv, 2, 8; v, 7, 1. 
" 6b. Iv, 5, 5; v, 7; v, 8. 
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In western Europe fir and silver-fir of excellent quality were 
found in Latium, southern Italy, and especially in Corsica. 
In Latium beech grew to such a size that a single timber 
served for the keel of a Tyrrhenian galley. According to the 
same author, the silver-fir of Macedon was superior to all 
others.’ It was tall and comely and had few knots. For 
oars and masts this wood was best. Good material for masts 
and yardarms came also from Krane in Arcadia. In his 
account of the Roman empire, Pliny supplements Theo- 
phrastus especially in his account of the western Mediter- 
ranean.® According to Pliny, the silver-fir of the Alps and 
Apennines was the finest. Forests of this wood were also 
to be found in Gaul. The Tyrrhenian fir was superior to that 
of the Adriatic. The same author also states that the cedar 
of Crete, Africa, and Syria was the best, while that of Cyprus 
grew to the greatest size. While Strabo mentions forests in 
Spain, Gaul, and other provinces, he is seldom concerned 
with their nature or commercial possibilities.® He states, 
however, that Liguria had excellent lumber, some of the trees 
scaling eight feet in diameter, and that Pisa was famed for its 
shipbuilding.’° In Sicily the only sources mentioned are those 
of Mount Aetna." When Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
built a fleet of two hundred ships in 399 B.c. he sent half his 
woodcutters to southern Italy and the rest to Mount Aetna, 
which, according to Diodorus, was covered in those days with 
forests of pine and fir.” It was probably here that the younger 
Pompey found material for his fleet when he maintained 
himself on the island against Augustus. According to Strabo, 
Mithradates built his fleet with lumber from the Caucasus. 

In considering the relation of forests to naval power in the 
ancient world, the subject falls, geographically, into two divi- 

7 1b. 1, 9, 2. 

8 Natural History xvi, 76. 

9 Strabo m1, 2; rv, 1, 11; rv, 3, 5. 

10 Jb, rv, 6, 2; v, 2, 6. 


11 Jb. v1, 2, 8; cf. Athenaeus v, 206d ff. ( Moschion on Hieron’s ship). 
12 Diodorus xtv, 42, 4. 
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sions, namely the eastern and western Mediterranean. In the 
east, as we have already seen, the important sources of supply 
in the fourth century were Thessaly, Macedonia, northern 
Asia Minor, Cilicia, Syria, Cyprus, and Crete. Presumably 
the same is true for the fifth century, but for this period and 
for the earlier thalassocracies we have no direct evidence. 
See however I.G. 12, 105 and Andocides 11, 11, where reference 
is made to supplies from Macedon in the last phase of the 
Peloponnesian war. : 

According to Thucydides, the first trireme was built at 
Corinth about the beginning of the seventh century." Hitherto 
sea-power had meant little more than the ability of the 
earlier thalassocracies to keep piracy in more or less restricted 
bounds or to exercise dominion over important maritime trade 
routes. Naval warfare was slow in developing. The first 
sea fight recorded in history took place about the middle of 
the seventh century between Corinth and Corcyra. Large 
navies with the trireme as the fighting unit did not come into 
general use before the Persian war. It was the great com- 
mercial rivalry between Greek, Etruscan, and Phoenician in 
the west which taught the east the value of naval supremacy 
and it may be that Themistocles, reading the lesson of those 
distant struggles, decided that it was necessary to safeguard the 
growing interests of Athenian commerce by building a strong 
navy. At any rate, the fifth century marks the beginning of 
great naval construction in the east. 

At the time of the Persian wars the forests of the eastern 
Mediterranean were completely under the control of the Per- 
sians. Had they placed an embargo on exports of lumber the 
Greeks would have been under the necessity of importing 
their supplies from the west, since most of their own forests 
had disappeared. However, it is probable that Themistocles 
drew the material for his fleet through ordinary channels of 
commerce from both east and west. He had been careful to 
publish the fact that the fleet was designed for war against 

13 Thucydides 1, 13. 
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Aegina, so that the Persian authorities might not be led to 
forbid return cargoes of lumber to the Piraeus. At the battle 
of Salamis, Athens, Corinth and Megara furnished the core 
of the Greek fleet. The Persian armada was drawn from all 
their seaport towns, but the largest contingents came, as we 
should naturally expect, from those tributaries where lumber 
was most easily available. The only exception was Egypt, 
which, because of her wealth, was required to procure material 
from Phoenicia and Cyprus and to build a squadron next in 
size to that furnished by Phoenicia.“ 

While it would be manifestly unfair to Athens to consider 
her policy after the Persian wars solely in the light of control 
of sources of raw material for naval construction, nevertheless, 
in driving the Persian garrisons from Europe and in banishing 
the Persian fleet from the Aegean she secured the control of 
the forests of Thessaly, Macedonia, and northern Asia Minor. 
In 478 an attempt was made to win Cyprus, but this island 
was too distant to be held securely and the Persians seem to 
have recovered it soon after, for they made it the base of their 
fleet before the battle of Eurymedon. Cimon led a second 
expedition against the island about 450, but with the failure 
of this attempt, Cyprus remained under Persian domination 
until the conquest of Alexander, although some of the cities 
enjoyed brief intervals of independence under local dynasts. 

The importance of forest reserves is clearly revealed in the 
Peloponnesian war. Sparta had little interest in commercial 
activities and, therefore, had neglected her navy. Her 
Corinthian allies, however, confidently planned to develop 
their fleet and to contest the Athenian supremacy at sea. 
When the war began, the Athenians at once held the Corinthian 
Gulf securely by a squadron stationed at Naupactus, and by 
their possession of Aegina the approach to Corinth by the 
Saronic Gulf was effectively closed. The hopes and plans of 
Corinth were completely dashed. Apparently she had not 
had the foresight to build up reserves of material in her dock- 


144 Herodotus vir, 89 ff.: cf. Tarn, J.H.S. xxviii (1908), 202 ff. 
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yards, and nothing could be brought in through the blockade 
either for keeping her existing fleet in repair or for new con- 
struction. In view of the fact that Corinth was most active 
in urging the war at the conference of allies at Sparta, and 
that she had most to gain in the defeat of her great commercial 
rival, we can best explain her complete inactivity in the war 
by the assumption that she was rendered powerless by the 
blockade. For the same reason the Spartans were unable 
to make any naval effort of importance in the Archidamian 
war. We may, however, interpret the campaign of Brasidas 
in the north as a shrewd move on the part of Sparta not only 
to deprive Athens of a convenient lumber depot, but also to 
break the blockade by building ships on the Strymon.” In 
the second phase of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartans were 
able to assemble a larger fleet '* largely because they were in 
a@ position to draw upon the resources of Persia and the 
Athenians were unable to maintain an effective blockade on 
the west. With the loss of their dependencies on the Asia 
Minor coast, the Athenians were limited to the Macedonian 
forests for their timber. Even this was lost to them after 
their defeat at Aegospotami, and they were unable to make 
any further effort to contest the supremacy of the Aegean. 
In the fourth century the forest reserves of the eastern 
Mediterranean were under the control of Persia, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly. With the exception of the brief period of 
Spartan supremacy at sea, and a sporadic attempt of Epami- 
nondas to build a Theban navy, Athens was the only Greek 
state which maintained a fleet for any length of time, and she 
found it necessary to do so in order to control and protect her 
trade route to the Black Sea. Timber, however, had to be 
imported through ordinary commercial channels, and the 
foreign policy of Athens throughout the first half of the 
century was directed to the maintenance of friendly relations 
with Thessaly or Macedonia. When the inevitable break 


15 Diodorus (x11, 68, 4) says, whatever his statement may be worth, that 
Brasidas intended to build ships. 
16 Cf. Thucydides vi, 3 for Spartan requisitions from her Greek allies. 
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with Philip came, the issue between the two powers was 
quickly decided. Philip proved generous in victory, and 
Athens retained her ships and the right to draw supplies from 
the north. Although Philip had great resources for building 
a fleet, he was more particularly interested in the development 
of military tactics. Possibly he was unwilling to risk loss of 
prestige by contesting the supremacy of the Aegean with a 
power whose naval traditions were still glorious. 

After the death of Alexander the Athenians made a last 
bid for independence in a fight for the control of the Hellespont. 
When this effort failed they were compelled to submit to 
Macedonia which, for a brief space of time, controlled the 
sea, until Antigonus and Demetrius gathered a fleet from 
Syria, Cilicia, and Cyprus and dominated the Aegean until 
the battle of Ipsus. 

In the third century the only important navies maintained 
in the east were those of Rhodes and Egypt. The Seleucids 
were barred from the forests in the north of Asia Minor, and 
in the south, Cilicia and Coele-Syria remained in the possession 
of Egypt for the most part. While they may have had access 
to shipbuilding material in eastern Cilicia and the northern 
Lebanon, their policies were directed mainly eastwards 
towards Mesopotamia and Persia. Antiochus the Great re- 
covered. Cilicia and Coele-Syria and was the first of the line 
to turn his attention westward on the Mediterranean. He 
challenged the power of Rome and built a considerable navy 
in order to extend his dominion over Greece and to prevent 
the Roman from approaching by sea. His fleet was defeated 
at Corycus and the naval history of the Seleucid kingdom 
ended almost as soon as it began. The kingdoms on the 
Black Sea,—Pontus, Bithynia, and the free city of Heraclea,!’ 
—were themselves landlocked and accordingly made no effort 
to become sea-powers, until in the first century Mithradates 
extended his sway to the Aegean and built a considerable 


17 Heraclea had a small navy (Memnon 13) probably for police duty. 
Although the Attalids controlled the timber of Mt. Ida they made no attempt 
to build up a navy. Cf. Rostovtzeff, Studies in Honor of Sir William Ramsay. 
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navy from the Caucasian forests. Although ample forests 
were still to be found in Macedonia, the people had few com- 
mercial interests and the energy of their kings was spent in 
defending their boundaries. Only when Antigonus Gonatas 
consolidated his powers, did he venture on a reckoning with 
his enemy Ptolemy, and at Andros and Cos he swept the Egyp- 
tian fleet from the Aegean.!® Despite this success, the Mace- 
donians were content to let well enough alone and made no 
further effort to maintain a fleet. In the struggle between 
Rome and Macedonia, the issue was settled on land. When 
Aemilius Paullus organized the four Macedonian republics in 
167 B.c., he closed their forests to commerce by forbidding 
the cutting or export of shipbuilding material. The purpose 
of this edict was evidently to prevent the danger of these 
republics becoming sea-powers.!® 

In Egypt the Ptolemies had to face special problems. They 
were an alien dynasty exploiting a native population with 
whom they had no common interest. To enlist their subjects 
in their armies would have been fatal, and so it was necessary 
to attract mercenaries from abroad. These could best be 
secured from Greece or the Aegean, and, in order to ensure a 
steady supply, the preservation of open communications was 
necessary. Accordingly, though Egypt was not endowed by 
nature with material for shipbuilding, the early Ptolemies 
bent their energies to building a fleet and extending their sway 
in the Aegean. The nearest available forests were in the 
Lebanon, Cilicia, and Cyprus, and to the control of these the 
rulers of Egypt directed their policy. The possession of these 
regions not only secured to Egypt ample material for her 
fleet, but also served to restrict the rival Seleucid power from 
ready access to the Mediterranean. The struggle for Cyprus 
ended 294 B.c. with the defeat of Demetrius, and the island 
remained in the possession of Egypt until 58 B.c. Cilicia and 
Coele-Syria became a battleground between Seleucids and 


18 Ferguson J. H. S. xxx (1910), 189 ff.; Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, 378; 
Hellenistic Civilization, 13 ff. 
19 Livy xLv, 29. 
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Ptolemies until the beginning of the second century. During 
this period Cilicia seems to have changed hands at least three 
times, but for the most part Egypt was in possession.” 
Antiochus the Great brought both Cilicia and Coele-Syria 
under his control and the only foreign dominion which the 
Ptolemies retained thereafter was Cyprus. But the final 
chapter of the history of the Ptolemies as a sea-power had 
already been written by Antigonus Gonatas at Andros half a 
century earlier. 

The Rhodian navy, small but efficient, served chiefly to 
defend the commerce of the state against piracy. Material 
for construction had to be imported, and gifts of lumber were 
frequently made by friendly states. The general policy of 
neutrality which Rhodes maintained towards the great powers 
enabled her at all times to secure material through ordinary 
commercial channels. When Rome ruined the Rhodian navy 
by destroying her commercial supremacy, the eastern Mediter- 
ranean was left to the mercy of pirates who found in Crete, 
Cyprus, and Cilicia convenient havens and ample material for 
repairs and new construction.” 

The Adriatic long had an evil reputation for piracy, and 
we must assume that the coast was well-wooded although 
there are few references in ancient writers to forests in this 
region. Pliny states that the silver-fir of Tuscany was superior 
to that of the Adriatic. The navy of Corcyra which, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, was next to that of 
Athens in importance, may have been built with material 
from this coast where Epidamnus was an important colony. 
In Epirus Pyrrhus fitted out a fleet for his expedition to Italy, 
and Illyrian and Aetolian rovers flourished along the coast 
until the Adriatic became a Roman lake. Under the Empire 
a naval station was maintained at Ravenna, and in the Middle 


20 Bevan, The House of Seleucus 1, 235. 

7b. u, 37 f. 

2 Polybius v, 89; xxv, 4. 

2% Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World, 108 ff. 
14 
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Ages Venice still found on the Dalmatian coast material for 
building her argosies and men-of-war. 

In the western Mediterranean, as we have already noted, 
forests were well distributed, especially along the northern 
shores, so that Massiliotes, Etruscans, Greeks, and Romans 
were never in want of shipbuilding material.“ It is probable 
that in early times Sicily was as extensively wooded as southern 
Italy, but we have record of forests on Mount Aetna only. 

Many references to forests in northern Africa are to be 
found in ancient writers, but definite information as to their 
quality and accessibility is lacking.* The cedar in this region 
was praised by Pliny. According to Gsell, this wood is still 
found in the Aures and on the hills around Batna. The 
Aleppo pine, which now constitutes the chief forest wealth 
of the interior of Barbary,?@ must have been found there in 
ancient times. Both these woods were used for shipbuilding, 
but whether Carthage found it more expedient to import 
from abroad or to draw from African sources is unknown. 
We are inclined to believe that the former was the usual 
practice. When Scipio captured New Carthage, he found 
great stores of naval supplies which had evidently been 
gathered there for shipment home. Livy says that the loss,— 
whether of the city or of the supplies is uncertain,—was a 
deciding factor in the issue of the war.” Before the third 
Punic war spies reported that Carthage was accumulating vast 
stores of naval material in her docks.* If the report was true, 
it must mean that Carthage had no available timber under her 
own control or easily accessible by land. In the civil wars, 

*4 For the navies of Rome see Clark, Influence of Sea-Power in the History of 
the Roman Republic. For a few of the many references to shipbuilding or 
materials cf. Pliny N.H. xvi, 15, 18, 76; Livy xxvium, 45 where the historian 
gives the sources from which material for Scipio’s fleet against Carthage was 
drawn; Dio Cassius xuvitl, 49 ff.; Velleius, 11, 79. 

25 References are collected by Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l Afrique du nord 
I, 138 ff. 

26 Kessera is now the chief forest in Tunisia where Aleppo pine grows. 


27 Livy xxvI, 47. 
28 Livy, Ep. xtvu, 48. 
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Caesar, wishing to press the siege of Hadrumetum and Thap- 
sus, sent to Sicily for timber for his military engines.” At 
that time Tunisia must have been without forests. If we 
assume that Carthage was dependent largely on imports of 
lumber by sea, the loss of Corsica with its splendid forests of 
silver-fir,*® of Sicily, and finally of Spain may explain in large 
measure the inactivity of Carthage at sea during the second 
Punic war. 

In conclusion it may be observed that most of the important 
sea-powers in the ancient world—Athens, Egypt, Rhodes, and 
possibly Carthage—had no forests within their own boun- 
daries. Commercial or political necessity forced these states 
to develop a navy or perish. While we would not venture to 
claim that their foreign policies were dictated solely or mainly 
with a view to controlling material for naval construction, it is 
evident that this is a factor to which due consideration must 
be given. 


29 Caesar, Bell. Afr. xx, 3. 
30 Theophrastus, de plantis v, 8, 2. 
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XIII.—The Language of the Greek Inscriptions from 
the Jewish Catacombs of Rome 


HARRY JOSHUA LEON 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


The six Jewish catacombs of Rome have hitherto yielded, 
to my knowledge, 494 inscriptions of the ancient Jewish 
community.) These inscriptions, nearly all of which are 
written in Greek or in Latin, are important as monuments 
of the vulgar speech of the early centuries of the Christian era, 
for the Jews of ancient Rome, who belonged in the humbler 
strata of the society of the great city, spoke and wrote a 
language which was far from correct. The numerous errors 
of spelling, especially the confusions of similar sounds, make 
it possible to determine with fair certainty the approximate 
values of most of the letters and combinations of letters, as 
pronounced by the members of that ancient community. 

Of the 494 inscriptions, 366 or 74 per cent are in Greek, 
120 or 24.4 per cent are in Latin; only 8 inscriptions or 1.6 
per cent are in Hebrew or Aramaic. Roughly, then, three 
fourths of the inscriptions are in Greek and one fourth in 
Latin. Of the 120 Latin inscriptions, 12 are written with 

1 No corpus of the Judaeo-Roman inscriptions has yet been published. H. 
Vogelstein and P. Rieger, in their Geschichte der Juden in Rom, 1 (Berlin 1896), 
459-483, present the texts of 195 inscriptions, which include nearly all that had 
been published until that time. Their readings, which are based exclusively 
on previously published versions, are often incorrect. The inscriptions which 
were found subsequently have appeared in various publications, of which the 
following are the most important: N. Miller and.N. A. Bees, Die Inschriften 
der jiidischen Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom (Leipzig 1919); R. Paribeni, 
‘‘Iscrizioni del cimitero giudaico di Monteverde”’ in Notizie degli Scavi 1919, 
60-70, and ‘‘La catacomba giudaica sulla Via Nomentana,”’ ibid. 1920, 143-155. 
A number of the inscriptions have not yet been published at all. The Latin 
inscriptions have recently been included in E. Diehl’s Inscriptiones Latinae 
Christianae Veteres, Vol. 11, Appendix (Berlin 1927), Tituli Iudaici Latini. 


Although carefully edited, his versions are not based on an independent examina- 
tion of the originals. 
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Greek characters. The language of the Jewish community 
was, it appears, predominatingly Greek. Latin seems to have 
been used only by the more Romanized groups. 

Although certain linguistic details of these inscriptions have 
been treated incidentally by various scholars,? no one has 
yet offered a systematic study of the language of the inscrip- 
tions as a whole. In this paper exigencies of space compel 
me to limit myself to the phonetics of the Greek inscriptions. 
A similar treatment of the phonetics of the Latin inscriptions 
and of the inflectional and syntactical peculiarities in the in- 
scriptions of both languages must be left for another occasion. 
Unfortunately, I am not yet able to classify the linguistic 
phenomena chronologically, for, as in most sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, there are very few satisfactory criteria for dating the 
individual epitaphs. Since it is generally agreed among 
scholars that the remains from the Jewish catacombs belong 
chiefly to the second and third centuries of the Christian era,® 
we may assume that the inscriptions are for the most part of 
that period. I cannot understand the assurance with which 
Dr. Nikos Bees, the editor of the late Nikolaus Miiller’s 
Inschriften der jiidischen Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom, 
assigns each inscription of the Monteverde catacomb to a 
specific century. At least three inscriptions, which he ascribes 
to different centuries, can be shown to have been written by 
the same hand.‘ Caution must be exercised also in dis- 
tinguishing between genuine linguistic peculiarities and the 
slips of stonecutters.° 


2 Especially by Miller and Bees, op. cit. 

3E.g. R. Garrucci, Dissertazioni archeologiche, 11 (Rome 1865), 177; O. 
Marucchi, Le catacombe romane? (Rome 1905), 236; N. Miller, Die jiidische 
Katakombe am Monteverde (Leipzig 1912), 97 f.; R. Paribeni in Notizie degli Scavi 
1920, 154. 

4 Nos. 66, 112, 175, which he assigns respectively to the third, the third or 
fourth, and the second or third centuries. There are similarities in the diction 
and especially in the forms of the letters and in the symbols, which are too 
etriking to be accidental. Cf. the facsimiles in Miller-Bees. 

5 E.g. Miller, op. cit., 97 explains the forms EIOTAIA and IOTAEIO as 
due to a dialectic peculiarity (dialektische Eigentiimlichkeit). I have, however, 
found no less than 26 instances in the Judaeo-Roman inscriptions of confusion 
between A and A, all clearly due to carelessness on the part of the stonecutter. 
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In referring to the collections of inscriptions, I shall, for 
convenience, use the following abbreviations: 


V-R = H. Vogelstein and P. Rieger, Geschichte der Juden 
in Rom. The numbers refer to the collection 
of inscriptions in vol. 1, pp. 459-483. 

M-B = N. Miiller and N. Bees, Die Inschriften der jiid- 
ischen Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom. The 
numbers refer to the inscriptions. 

N.S. = Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. The reference in- 
cludes the year, the page, and, usually, the 
number of the inscription. 


THE VOWELS 
A 


A offers only a few scattered examples of confusion with 
other vowels and these are rather occasional slips than signifi- 
cant linguistic phenomena. 


afore 6&v0ade M-B 121 (Were this not a solitary example 
and in a carelessly written inscription, it could 
be explained as a case of vowel assimilation.) 

afory Eipnva (proper name) V-R 46 

aforo oap@ M-B 18 

efor a Oe~dpevos M-B 18 (Deissmann in M-B, p. 28, n. 1 
interprets this word, perhaps rightly, as an 
error for Opeyapevos.) 

LZeuwhnr V-R 101 (also Zayw7dr in the same in- 

scription) 


E 


E is confused not only with 7 but also with at, which, as I 
shall indicate below, had already acquired the same sound as e. 
There are some instances of confusion between ¢ and a, t, 0, et, 
but these isolated examples are of no particular importance. 


eand 7 — see below 

e and ac_ see below 

€anda_ see above 

efor e Kvpvoes (=Kolunots) V-R 48 

o for € porta V-R 57 

eforee épnvn V-R 85, M-B 116; épn (for elpnvn) M-B 
119 

ecfore  évOdde V-R 102 
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That e, which had once been a close vowel, now represented 
an open sound, is indicated by the fact that in transcriptions 
from the Latin, e regularly reproduces é,° and in eight examples 
is written for ae: 


kaptootme (dat.) V-R 60, Keoapeis M-B 118, Keoapéws 
in an unpublished inscription from the catacomb of 
Via Nomentana, dovAxicee (dat.) V-R 103 [wrongly 
AOTAKIZZIME], ’Eustca V-R 51, verre (=filie, dat.) 
V-R 60, PAaBre (dat.) V-R 36 [the stone reads PAABIC], 
LeBnpe (dat.) V-R 103.7 


Both é and ae, according to writers on Latin phonetics, had 
at this time the sound of open e; ® on the other hand, Latin é, 
which was a close vowel,’ is regularly transcribed by Greek 7. 


H 


The vowel 7 seems to have had two different pronunciations, 
one an e-sound, the other an 72-sound. I shall present the 
evidence for each, respectively. H is written for e ten times, 
e for 7 twelve times, 7 for at once, 7 for Latin é 23 times, for 
Latin é twice, Latin e for 7 28 times, ae for 7 twice and oe 
once—a total of 79 examples which indicate an e-sound. 


n for € Henoev, HT, hvndxa, ypaypatyov (for ypap- 
Bareobs = ypapparevs), unvns (for wives, accus. 
plur.!!)—all of these in one inscription, V-R 


6 The only exceptions are ['yunAAWn V-R 39 [wrongly THMEA], where 7 
is written for e eight times in the same inscription; Beveuepaure V-R 111; 
Katdepewvar ( =Celerinae) V-R 16 [wrongly KAMEPEINAI]. The form Caelerina 
is found in Latin inscriptions also. Cf. C.J.L. v. 1771. 

7In these examples, of course, the Greek € more properly represents Latin 
e=ae. There are in these inscriptions 34 examples of Latin e =ae. 

8 FE. Seelmann, Aussprache des Latein (Heilbronn 1885), pp. 181 ff.; E. H. 
Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (Chicago 1920), pp. 29, 54 ff.; 
T. Eckinger, Orthographie lateinischer Worter in griechischen Inschriften (Diss. 
Zurich, Munich 1892), p. 78. 

9 Seelmann, op. cit., p. 182; Sturtevant, op. cit., pp. 16, 29. 

10 The only two exceptions are Bepeyovdos ( = Verecundus) V-R 115, a very 
badly written inscription, and Kpleoxeyrwwa V-R 122. 

11 For unves as acc. plur. cf. V-R 22 and M-B 79. The form is common at 
this period. Vid. G. Meyer, Griechische Grammatik? (Leipzig 1896), p. 463; 
A. N. Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar (London 1897), p. 120; K. Dieterich 
Untersuchungen zur Gesch. der griech. Sprache (Leipzig 1898), p. 156. 
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efor 7 


n for ae 


n for Lat. é 


n for Lat. é 


Lat. e for 7 


ae for 7 


oe for 7 


On the other hand, 7 is written for e four times, ce for 7 28 
times, 7 fore. once, et for 7 once, v for 7 three times, oc for 7 
three times, 7 for Latin 7 twice, Latin 72 for 7 four times—a 
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39; nv (=&) V-R 78 [wrongly EN], norav 
(=érdv) V-R 86, nr. (=ér(Gv)) N.S. 1920. 
151.44 and in an unpubl. inscr. from the 
catacomb of Via Nomentana 

’Ayouoteciwy M-B 25, ’Adé€es (genit.) V-R 
34, € (= artic.) V-R 26, elpve (=elpnrn) 
V-R 48, érdéowoe (=érANpwoe?) M-B 178, 
[M]apies (genit.) N.S. 1920.147.7 [badly mis- 
read and misinterpreted], véercos V-R 61, 115, 
Noéra (proper name) in an unpubl. inescr. 
from the catac. of Via Nomentana, Novpeévts 
(=Novpnvios) V-R 75, rarép (=7arnp) V-R 
78 [wrongly IIATHP], Zapes (genit.) N.S. 
1920.147.7 [wrongly 2APET] 

KecTn (=Ketre=xetrar) V-R 86 

regularly, e.g. Avpndta M-B 182, gn V-R 
39, mapevrns V-R 60 

I'nunddivn V-R 39, an inser. which has six 
other examples of 7 for € (see above) 
Eutychett V-R 162, Helenetr V-R 147, e (=9 
artic.) V-R 179, trene V-R 156, 159, trenae 
V-R 152, hirene V-R 179, tren. V-R 138, 
Irenetti V-R 166, Ireneus N.S. 1920.152.46, 
cymesis (=Kkoiwnots) V-R 156, 179, quimesis 
V-R 159, nepia V-R 178, Nikete (dat. 
=Nuxntn) Cronachetta Mensuale 1883.188.1, 
proselyta (variant proselita) V-R 152, prose- 
lyte (dat.) V-R 155 [wrongly PROSELYTI], 
proselyto Cron. Mens. 1883.188.1, proselita 
M-B 77, proselitus N.S. 1920.152.47, Pare- 
corius (=TIlapnyopios) V-R 108, theosebes 
V-R 158, [Bere?]nice N.S. 1919.70.23 

ae (=% artic.) V-R 156, irenae (=elpnrp) 
V-R 152 

autoes (=atrns) V-R 179 


total of 46 examples which indicate an 2-sound. 


nfore dns M-B 121, xoiunonv (=kxoisznow) V-R 119, 
Kvnons (=Kolunots) N.S. 1920.146.2, xopnon(s) 
V-R 86 
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cforyn  dvip N.S. 1919.66.12, adris M-B 6, eipe (=elpnryy) 
V-R 102 [wrongly EIPH], ipiv. V-R 23 [where 
IPHNI; I have followed Gaetano Marini’s read- 
ing in Cod. Vat. Lat. 9074, fol. 939, no. 6], Evzope 
(= Ev’répn?) M-B 46 [where interpreted as voca- 
tive of Evzrépts, which would be unexampled with 
év0dde xetra], izes (=ArTts) V-R 39, koimcors, 
kbpuots, etc. 20 examples,!? virtous (=vnmeos) V-R 
48 [wrongly NHIIIOT2] 
nfor e npnvn N.S. 1919.66.12 
ecforn ef (=% artic.) V-R 86 
vuforn 0b (=% artic.) V-R 101, M-B 178, kdtyvoes 
(=Kxoiunots) V-R 48 [vowel assimilation] 
oc forn of (= artic.) V-R 83, 113, 117 [all three by the 
same hand] 
nfort Nwpntrwpa (=Numitoria?®) V-R 73, pexeonr 
(=recessit?) M-B 180 
iforyn autis (=adbrys) V-R 152, cymisis V-R 152, cubis. 
(=xolpno(ts)) V-R 138, [cym]isis N.S. 1919.69.22 
Out of these 46 examples, 27 are found in some form of the 
word xoiunots, especially in the second syllable, clearly a case 
of vowel assimilation, for, as will be pointed out later, the 
first syllable, xo., was pronounced like xv, the last syllable 
contained an ¢, so that the middle syllable, which was between 
an v-sound and ant, tended to be assimilated to those sounds. 
Hence the word was pronounced approximately ximots, and, 
in fact, it was often so written. Of the remaining 19 examples 
of an 2-sound for 7, three are of uncertain interpretation and 
14 are in inscriptions which indicate a particularly low state 
of literacy on the part of their writers. Since no such 


12To save space I omit citations of these common forms. For complete 
references see my unpublished Harvard dissertation, De Iudaeorum antiquorum 
coemetertis Romae repertis, p. 156. 

183So0 Eckinger, op. cit., p. 39 and Bees in M-B, p. 168; but possibly for 
Numetoria, cf. C.I.L. 1. 921. 

14 Doubtful examples are Eiwépt M-B 46, Nwunrwpa V-R 73, pexeonr M-B 180. 
Those from badly written inscriptions are 67s M-B 121, dvip and jpnvn N.S. 
1919.66.12, eipe V-R 102, iptv. V-R 23, tres V-R 39, virvovs V-R 48, 6 M-B 178, 
ei V-R 86, of V-R 83, 113, 117, autis V-R 152. The only uneliminated examples 
are abris M-B 6, where xolunots and elpnvn are correctly written, and ¥ V-R 
101, where xolunocs is found. 
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elimination is possible with the majority of the examples of 
an e-sound for 7, it seems clear that the Jews of ancient Rome 
pronounced 7 as an e-sound rather than as an 7-sound.” If 
it had had prevailingly an 7-sound, it would more often have 
been confused with the Latin letter 2, but of the six examples 
of such confusion, three are in transcriptions of the word 
koiunows, two are of doubtful interpretation, and one jis in a 
badly written inscription. It appears, accordingly, that 7 
tended to be pronounced like « only by the least educated 
classes.'6 That 7, which had earlier been an open vowel, was 
now a close vowel is indicated by its use to reproduce Latin é, 
a close sound, and by the fact that it is not more frequently 
confused with the open e.” | 


I 


The sound of ¢ presents no particular difficulty. Examples 
of the confusion of ce with 7, v, and e are cited in connection 
with those sounds. There seems to have been little, if any, 
distinction between the long and the short vowel, for both are 


confused with e.}8 
O, Q 
Although o and w are frequently confused in other inscrip- 
tions of this period as a result, apparently, of the tendency to 
wipe out the quantitative distinctions of vowels,!® there are 


16 Of no significance here is the solitary example of Latin aw for 7: au (=% 
artic.) V-R 152, a very badly written inscription. 

16 For similar results from other inscriptions of the period, cf. Meyer, Gr. 
Gram.’, pp. 132 f.; E. Schweizer, Grammatik der pergamenischen Inschriften 
(Berlin 1898), p. 46; K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften 3 
(Berlin 1900), p. 19; E. Nachmanson, Laute und Formen der magnetischen 
Inschriften (Upsala 1903), p. 31; H. St. J. Thackeray, Grammar of the Old 
Testament in Greek, 1 (Cambridge 1909), p. 85. 

17 Six of the ten examples of this confusion are from the same inscription, 
V-R 39. 

'8 Tsolated slips are « for ae (or €): xeire N.S. 1919.66.12, kere (=xeira) V-R 
102; € for e: kbuvoes V-R 48; ¢ for Lat. 2: Pudcxeoyua M-B 65 [cf. the Latin forms 
Filiz, Filicissima, cited by H. Schuchardt, Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins, 1 
(Leipzig 1866), pp. 320 f.] 

19 Cf. F. W. Blass, Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, trans. from the 3d German 
ed. by W. J. Purton (Cambridge 1890), pp. 35 f.; Meisterhans, Grammatik, pp. 
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very few examples of such confusion in the Jewish inscriptions 
of Rome. O is written for w five times, w for o twice: 


oforw ‘yvoows (=yvwords?) V-R 121 [both reading and 
interpretation are very doubtful], Zorun M-B 
182, Oeoddpn V-R 1, owvBio (=cupBiw) V-R 32, 
[ér?]ov (=€érdv?) in an unpubl. inscr. from the 
catac. of Via Nomentana 

wforo w(=déartic.) M-B 121, wrno (= dvqce?) V-R 121 
[extremely uncertain] 


Of these seven examples, three are by no means certain, and 
two are found in inscriptions which show numerous other 
errors. The sounds of these two vowels, accordingly, appear 
to have been kept fairly distinct. The distinction seems to 
have been that o was an open vowel, w a close one, for Latin o, 
an open sound, is usually transcribed with 0,” while 6, a close 
sound, corresponds with w.?!_ Thus the ancient relationship 
between these vowels was now reversed.” Of the nine 
examples of o written for Latin 6, seven are endings of the 
dative case, found in Latin inscriptions which are written in 
Greek characters: 


’Aypto Evavyedo (= Agrio Euangelo) V-R 3, gudto ( =filio) 
V-R 118, ZaBario gitto V-R 95, TovdAdo Kipnvaco V-R 
110, ‘Ovoparos V-R 80, IpoBwwxis (= Provincius) V-R 22. 
Of the two examples which are not in Latin inscriptions, 
‘Ovoparos is attributable to carelessness on the part of the 
stonecutter,” while the form Ipofivxts is paralleled by the 


24 f.; Nachmanson, op. cit., p. 64; E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen 
Papyri, ? (Berlin 1923), pp. 97 ff.; Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 
p. 139. 

20 The only exceptions are ITpwxovAovs M-B 121, which illustrates the confu- 
sion mentioned below (note 24), and Alot’rwp N.S. 1920, 148.19, which is an 
example of the normal transformation of Latin -dr, -dris to Greek -wp, -wpos. 
Cf. Eckinger, Orthographie lat. Wérter in griech. Inschr., p. 51. 

21 On the quality of Latin 0, see Seelmann, Aussprache des Latein, pp. 210 f.; 
Sturtevant, Pronunciation, p. 36. 

2 Cf. Blass-Purton, Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, p. 27; Sturtevant, pp. 
137 f. 

In the same inscription he wrote correctly Herpwma and Tetpwviy, while 
the name of the same Honoratus is in two other inscriptions (V-R 42, 57) 
correctly spelled ‘Ovwparos, as is also the name of his grandson (V-R 41). 
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common confusion of mrpo- and mpw- in the inscriptions of 
_the Roman period. 


In these instances o was written, apparently, as a closer trans- 
literation of the Latin 0.” 


T 


That v did not yet have the same sound as « 1s clear from 
the fact that it is rarely confused with that letter. The two 
examples which I have found of v written for c are both un- 
certain, and the one instance of ¢ for uv is in a very carelessly 
written inscription. 


vfor« Kupvdd\a (= KuptdAda?) M-B 131, ZaBarus (=Za- 
Barts or ZaBarls or even ZaBarns) M-B 59 
cforu owwBio (=cvpB(tw)) V-R 32 


Latin z is found for Greek v twice, both examples in the word 
for proselyte, which is usually written with a y.2° There are 
also three examples of v for 7.77 On the other hand, v is 
regularly represented by y in Latin: 


archisynagogo V-R 181, Crysidi V-R 155, Cyriaét[z?] in an 
unpubl. inscr. from the catac. of Vigna Randanini, 
Dionysias Cronachetta Mensuale 1883.188.1, Eutychett V-R 
162, proselyta V-R 152 [variant PROSELITA], proselyte 
V-R 155 [wrongly PROSELYTI], proselyto Cron. Mens. 
1883.188.1, Stafylo V-R 181 [variant STAFVLO], Tyresza 
V-R 190, synogogarum V-R 152 


and in Greek words it is very frequently confused with ot, 
which, it will appear, had acquired the sound of y (Germ. ii). 


24 Cf. II pwxovdouvs M-B 121, Tpwalyxov =Prépinqui C.I.G. 5569; see Eckinger, 
op. cit., p. 52 and Nachmanson, op. cit., p. 64. 

2 Scattering examples of errors involving o and w are o for €: word V-R 57; o 
for ot: kéunow M-B 18, xo pno v (so on the stone) N.S. 1919.65.7 [where 
KOIMHZIN, inexact]; o for ov: elepoodpxns ( =yepovordpxns) M-B 116 [analogy 
of iepds? +See below, p. 226]; a for 0: capg@ M-B 18; w for ot: xwpno[cts] in an inscr. 
now in the Capitoline Museum among the Christian inscriptions (n. 172), 
k@ptot in an unpubl. inscr. now in the monastery of S. Paolo on the Via Ostiense; 
o for Lat. au: Poarivov N.S. 1920.150.40 [wrongly ®O..INOT]; w for Lat. u: 
Nwyntwpa M-B 181. 

26 See the examples above, p. 214, under Latin e for 7. 

27 See above, p. 215. 
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Hence it seems quite certain that v still had approximately 
its ancient sound of y.22 That it was not pronounced as 
Latin w is clear from the fact that it is nowhere confused with 
ov nor is it ever represented by u in Latin.” There are, how- 
ever, four examples of Latin wu represented by v, but these 
can be otherwise explained: 


Bodvpyynolwy (= Volumnensium) N.S. 1919.64.6,39 Bodup- 
vnowy N.S. 1919.61.2, MapvdAdAeva (= Marullina) N.S. 
1904.297. [In these three examples the modification of 
the u-sound may have been due to the propinquity of the 
liquids.]; oevee (for roove.=posui?) M-B 163 [If my 
interpretation of the word is correct, the v may be due to 
an attempt more closely to transliterate Lat. u.] 


Al 


Of the original diphthongal combinations, a had already 
become a monophthong with the sound of the opene. In fact, 
€ is far more often written for at than at is written correctly. 
I have found 181 examples of ¢ for at, as against 93 examples 
of ac written correctly, a proportion of practically two to one. 
This substitution of ¢ for at is especially frequent in the forms 
of the verb xetyat, of which the third person singular, xe?raz, 
occurs more commonly than any other verb form. The second 
syllable of this verb is wrongly written with e 153 times, 
correctly with at only 38 times, a proportion of four to one.” 
The conjunction xai, on the other hand, is written xe 12 
times,®* and correctly 42 times, probably because so short and 

28 The same fact is revealed by other linguistic documents of the period. 
Cf. Meyer, Gr. Gram., p. 146; Schweizer, Gram. perg. Inschr., p. 75; Meisterhans, 
Gram. att. Inschr.,3 p. 28; Nachmanson, Laute u. Formen d. magnet. Inschr., p. 
26; Mayser, Gram. Papyri, pp. 85 f., 103; Sturtevant, Pronunciation, pp. 134 f. 

29 Stafulo V-R 181 appears to be a misreading; cf. M-B, p. 47. 

30 Cf. BoAovyrnolwy M-B 106. 

31 Cf. Eckinger, Orthographie, pp. 65 f. 

32 For a complete list of examples see my above-mentioned Harvard disserta- 
tion, pp. 157 ff. | 

33 Six of these occur in two carelessly written inscriptions, M-B 121 and 
Bull. Comm. Arch. 1900.295, three times in each; two examples are in the 
fragmentary inscription V-R 68, where the correct form xac is also found; the 
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so common a word would tend to be spelled correctly, although 
it was pronounced xé. In the other words which should 
contain an a, the forms with « slightly predominate, 16 to 13: 


efor ae duxéwv V-R 32, 57, 123, decxéa M-B 7 [in the 
same inscription we find geAdtatxvos and air], 
‘EBpeos M-B 117, ‘EBpéou V-R 6, ‘EBpéwv V-R 
38, M-B 14, 50, AéBpéos M-B 118, AtBpéwy V-R 
98, ’EXéas (=’EAalas) V-R 123, "Iovdea V-R 
10, Elovédéa N.S. 1920.151.44, IlaXeorivns M-B 
118, crovdéa V-R 25 

ac correct dadedgai N.S. 1904.297, aiwvios N.S. 1919.62.83, 
duxaiov V-R 7, 1382, M-B 118, dexaiwy V-R 9, 
121, dtxarwpare M-B 18, ‘EBpaios M-B 122, 
‘E[B]oatos N.S. 1892.345.8 [wrongly supplied 
E[ig]patos], Eipnvaio V-R 110, ’EXalas V-R 
78, Oetvar M-B 18 


Of a written in place of € there are eleven examples: 
AiBpéos M-B 118, AiBpéwv V-R 98, aiv (=év) M-B7, V-R 14 
[wrongly AIN], aitaév V-R 11, 72, &Oadac V-R 28 [wrongly 
EN TAAE], [€v@a]Aae (A for A) N.S. 1920.148.17 [wrongly 


MI for AAI], @atdguA[os] V-R 107 [in the same inscr. 
Gedegr[Aos]], tapBaivos V-R 73, gidorackvos M-B 7 


In addition, there are four instances of Latin e for at, and one 
only of ae for ac: 


efor ac Altheain an unpubl. inscr. of Vigna Randanini, 
Eterus ( = ‘Eraipos?) V-R 159, Ireneus (= Eipnv- 
atos) N.S. 1920.152.46, Museo M-B 86 

ae for at dicaeis V-R 143 


In representing Latin ae in Greek words, at is generally used, 
apparently as a closer transliteration, but there are eight 
examples with e.* Since Latin ae already had the sound of 
open e, this is a further indication that Greek a had the 
same sound.® It is clear that ac does not represent the close 
e-sound, because it is not confused with the close 7 except 
other examples are in V-R 8, M-B 22, 74, and N.S. 1920.150.40, where I supply 
[érGv] wr’ xe [unvadr.. .]. 

4 See above, p. 213. 

35 Cf. also the two examples of ac for Latin é, cited above, note 6. 
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in one example from a very badly written inscription, xeirq 
(=«xeira) V-R 86. That a was so pronounced by the Jews 
is not surprising, since the inscriptions from other parts of the 
Graeco-Roman world indicate that this pronunciation was 
already the prevailing one.* 


EI 


Detailed proof is hardly necessary to show that e was 
indistinguishable in sound from t, for this pronunciation of the 
former diphthong had for some centuries been the normal 
one with both educated and uneducated classes alike.*” The 
Jewish inscriptions reveal no less than 175 examples of con- 
fusion between e, 1, and Latin 7: _ 


ec for t Nexodnuos V-R 72, recuns V-R 5, N.S. 1919. 
(4 exx.) 62.3, Tperodeitwy N.S. 1919.63.5 
ec fort Bewoas V-R 121, N.S. 1920.151.42, Ba- 


(22 exx.)  oerdrevs V-R 16, yepovoecapx[ns] N.S. 1920. 
151.42, Topyoveis N.S. 1920.149.31 [wrongly 
TOPITONES], decxea M-B 7, Awpeis V-R 28, 
eldiw Cronachetta Mensuale 1883.190.4, Eiov- 
dea N.S. 1920.151.44, Evtrvxeis M-B 6, 
Evgpaces, Evypace. (vocative) M-B 124, 
Zwoeiwou N.S. 1920.148.12, Kadkapnoewy 
V-R 52 [reading doubtful], coiunoes V-R 98, 
pera V-R 39, vnrweca V-R 39, oceiw V-R 8, 
velos V-R 104, N.S. 1920.148.12, véc0s 
(=vetos) N.S. 1920.146.2, gecdnros V-R 72 

ufor eu evypove (imperative) M-B 125, eoppoxe (imp.) 

(107 exx.) V-R 32, M-B 125, @ape (=Gapper) V-R 72, 
@apor (imp.) V-R 51, M-B 49, ipnvy ete. 
36 exx.38, is (=eis) V-R 7 [wrongly * 2], 

6 Cf. Blass-Purton, Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, pp. 68 f.; Meyer, Gr. 
Gram., pp. 17 f.; Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar, p. 54; Schweizer, 
Gram. perg. Inschr., pp. 77 f.; Meisterhans, Gram. att. Inschr., pp. 34 f.;  Nach- 
manson, Magnet. Inschr., pp. 37 {.; Mayser, Gram. Pupyri, p. 107; M-B, p. 126; 
Sturtevant, Pronunciation, pp. 142 f. 

3° Ec was already confused with ¢ in the third cent. b.c., and with ¢ in the 
second cent. B.c. The confusion was quite general in the Ruman period. Cf. 
Biass-Purton, pp. 59-63; Meyer, pp. 180-183: Januaris, p. 47; Schweizer, pp. 
52-55; Meisterhans, pp. 46 f.; Nachmanson, pp. 24, 35, 40 f.;  Mayser, pp. 
87-90; Sturtevant, pp. 129 f{. 

% For the complete list of examples see my Harvard dissertation, p. 161. 
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Ktre, Ktrat, etc. 55 exx.®®, Aaduxias M-B 
176, pvia V-R 107, M-B 118, N.S. 1919.64.6, 
ovdis M-B 179, N.S. 1919.66.12, rpts V-R 
83, 113, wyynoe (=dvnoe?) V-R 121 
ecfor Lat.2 ’Aypurmeitvov M-B 51, 'Axvveva (= Aqui- 
(25 exx.) lina) M-B 85, dvves V-R 16, 111, Beve- 
[uleperee (=benemerenti) M-B 163, Katde- 
peat (= Celerinae) V-R 16 [wrongly KAME- 
PEINAIT], xofovyer ( = coiugi) V-R 16 (twice), 
Kpnkevrewva V-R 17, Kptorewva V-R 25, 
duoxecrovNevat V-R 16 [wrongly AIZKE- 
IHOTAINAT], ®nAecxtrare M-B 24, getdre 
(=filte=filiae) V-R 60, Mapewa V-R 111, 
MapvaAdewa N.S. 1904.297, woever ( = woover?) 
M-B 163, IIpoxXeva M-B 85, Pnyeuvous 
V-R 3, ZaBew[a] V-R 97, DaBewar V-R 96, 
ZaPetvos M-B 106, 109, N.S. 1919.61.2, Bréec 
(=vizi) V-R 16 [wrongly BIZEIT], [...Je 
(=...17, dative) M-B 163 
ecfor Lat. i ‘Aves (=’Avms = Annius) N.S. 1920.151.42, 
(8 exx.) duoxecrovAevat V-R 16, dovAKtoenue V-R 103 
[wrongly AOTAKIZZIME], 'Iovaetos ( = Iot- 
Aetos) M-B 107, Mapxeca N.S. 1920.147.11, 
Mapxece N.S. 1920.152.45, IpiperroBa M-B 
183, Perdckecouwa M-B 65 
Lat. 2 for e irene V-R 156, 159, Irene (prop. name) V-R 
(8 exx.) 168 {not certain that it is Jewish], zrenae 
V-R 152, iren. V-R 138, hire[nle V-R 179, 
Ireneti V-R 166, Ireneus N.S. 1920.152.46 
ecfortcons. Elovaca (=ElovAta=Iulia) V-R 40 
Scattered instances of errors involving et are the following: 


ec for 7 et (=% artic.) V-R 86 

n for eu nonvyn N.S. 1919.66.12 

ec for at kite. M-B 82 

e for ee éonvn M-B 116, 174, épn(vp) M-B 119 
ve for et xuere M-B 65 


Many of these examples occur in the most carefully written 

inscriptions. In words of such common occurrence as elpnvn 

and xetra, which were pronounced, respectively, fonvn and «ire, 

the correct spelling with e prevailed. In the word elpnvyn 

there are 90 examples of the spelling with e, as against 36 
89 The examples are cjted in my dissertation, pp. 157, 158, 161, 
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with 2; and in xeira there are 137 examples with e and 55 
with e. A close study of the examples with a view to deter- 
mining whether the accent of the word influenced the choice 
between ec and ct has yielded purely negative results.” Simi- 
larly, in Greek transcriptions of Latin words, ec and t appear 
to have been used indiscriminately for Latin 2, especially for 7, 
regardless of the accent. It is impossible, therefore, to lay 
down any rule for the use of e and ct, for both were used 
interchangeably to express the 7-sound. Very often the same 
inscription shows both xetrac (-re) and ipnvn,” or, conversely, 
both xtrac (-7e) and eipnvn.® With Latin words, one finds in 
the same inscription Mapxa and Mapxee (N.S. 1920.152.45); 
the same woman is referred to as Kpiomwa in one place (V-R 
45) and Kpiorewa in another (V-R 25). Other striking in- 
stances are Kpnoxevrwa (N.S. 1920.149.30) and Kpnxevrewa 
(V-R 17), Mapua (M-B 41) and Mapeva (V-R 111), ®nr\uxcoorua 
(M-B 92) and ©@n\eutrare (M-B 24), giro (V-R 118) and 
yee (V-R 60). Even in the same word, 7 is represented by 
both c and e, Biéee (= via, V-R 16, where wrongly BIZEIT). 
One inscription (V-R 111) has Mapewa, Brétr, davves, Beve- 
pepawrt. Since, however, ec is much more often written for 
Latin 7 than for 7, it may be that like Latin 7 it represents 
the close sound of t. 

40 Mayser, pp. 88 ff. finds that the accent does influence the use of ec for ¢ 
in the papyri. The actual figures for the Judaeo-Roman inscriptions are as 
follows: et for ¢ in acc. syll. 1, in unacc. syll. 3; e¢ for ¢ acc. syll. 8, unace. syll. 
14; « for ec acc. syll. 63, unacc. syll. 44. If from the last group we eliminate 
ketrat (xtre) and elpnvn (toenvn), which form the bulk of the examples, the result 
is acc. syll. 8, unacc. syll. 8. 

41, for Lat. 7 in acc. syll. 24, in unacc. syll. 21; e for Lat. 7 acc. syll. 17, 
unacc. syll.9. There are more examples in accented syllables since a long vowel 
will naturally occur more frequently in accented syllables. So also ee for 7 
occurs but once in an accented syllable, and 8 times in an unaccented syllable, 
because a short vowel will more often come in an unaccented syllable. 

 V-R 7, 28, 34, 61, 84, 92, 94,97; M-B 3, 107, 129, 133, 178; N.S. 1919.61.2, 
63.4. 


4 V-R 30, 48, 87, 101, 106, 112; M-B 25, 33, 121; N.S. 1920. 147.8, 148.18, 
148.19, 150.35. 
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OI 


Ou was pronounced like v among the Jews of Rome as else- 
where at this period.“ There are 27 examples of v written for 
ot, all of these in the noun xoiunos, a word which occurs very 
frequently in this group of inscriptions. The first syllable of 
this word is, however, written with oz in 83 instances, an indica- 
tion that the correct spelling was the prevailing one.® In 
Latin transcriptions of this word, y is generally used to render 
ot: 


cymesis V-R 156, 179, cymisis V-R 152; exceptional are 
cubis. (=xtpio(ts)) V-R 138, and quimesis V-R 159 


There is no example of Latin oe for o.. That o was not pro- 
nounced like u is clear from the fact that there is not a single 
instance of confusion between ot and .*6 


TI 


Tu seems to have retained its diphthongal value, for in three 
instances the noun vids is written veos. Only one example of 
the form és occurs. | 


velds V-R 104, N.S. 1920.148.12, ibid. 146.2 [the stone reads 
TOIOZ for TEIOZ]; bd V-R 80 


AT 


Av also seems to have been a true diphthong, for it always 


corresponds with Latin au. In one instance ao is written for 
e 47 
au: 


“ Cf. Blass-Purton, Pronun. Anc. Gr., pp. 70 ff.; Meyer, Gr. Gram., p. 185; 
Schweizer, Gram. perg. Inschr., p. 80; Meisterhans, Gram. ait. Inschr., p. 59; 
Nachmanson, Magnet. Inschr., pp. 44 f.; Mayser, Gram. Papyri, pp. 110 f.; 
Thackeray, Gram. of O. T. in Greek, pp. 93 f.; Sturtevant, Pronunciation, p. 146. 

45 For the examples see my Harvard dissertation, p. 165. 

46 One poorly written inscription (V-R 143) has inter dicaeis, where the form 
dicaeis is probably an attempt at a Latin accusative or ablative, rather than 
the equivalent of the Greek dcxalors. The Greek formula is, in any case, pera 
tav dixalwy. The few examples of the confusion of oc with 7, 0, and w have been 
cited above in connection with those sounds. 

47 Of no importance are the following: a for av: do7qs (=atris) M-B 119 
(wrongly ATH]; v for av: briod (=abrov) M-B 62; ap for au: apris ( =abrijs) 
N.S. 1919.66.12. 
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autis (=abris) V-R 152, aut. (=adbr(fs)) V-R 138, autoes 
(=atris).V-R 179; dorod V-R 48; exx. of av for Lat. au 
are numerous, e.g. AUpndtos V-R 1, Pavdevrta M-B 35, N.S. 
1919.66.12, Pavorwa V-R 33 


ET 


That ev was still a diphthong seems clear from the following 
examples, which are the only instances where ev is not written 
correctly: 


eofor ev ypapareds V-R 75, ypaypareds V-R 80 
eou for ev ypaupareols V-R 1138, 117 [both by the same 
hand], éepeovs M-B 98 
nou for ev ypapuparnov(s) V-R 39 [in this inscr. 7 is 
written for € 8 times] 
In Latin ev invariably appears as eu: 


e.g. Deutero V-R 157, Eulogie V-R 160, Eutychetr V-R 162, 
Eufraxiae V-R 165 
OT 
Ov was pronounced like the Latin vowel u, for it regularly 
corresponds with that letter: 

e.g. Lucianidt M-B 1, Museo M-B 86, su (=aov) V-R 156, 

159, Tubias V-R 108 [in the same inscr. TovBias]; Tauous 
V-R 95, couw V-R 40, TovAXto V-R 110 | 


There is no clear instance of confusion with any other Greek 
sound.*8 


Examples of the wrongful omission or insertion of vowels 
are extremely few in this group of inscriptions, and most of 
these are in carelessly written inscriptions: 


Vowel omitted 3 
(a) initial ovdis Oavaros (for d0avaros) N.S. 1919. 


66.12, & peivy V-R 86 
(b) final pvi abrod (for pveia, either by haplo- 


graphy or by elision) N.S. 1919.64.6, 
apo (=Oapoe or Oapor) N.S. 1919.66.- 
12 


48 The following isolated examples of careless slips are of no particular 
significance for the sound of ov:. elepoodpxns ( =yepovoradpxns) M-B 116, Deuwnr 
and Zaywhd V-R 101, driot M-B 62, avovpo (for annorum?) M-B 180, 
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(c) withina word (i) between consonants (syncope) 
ouvywyi(s) M-B 111, dpxiobyywryos 
M-B 110 [in the same inscr. [ov]- 
vaywyins], elpve (=elpnvp) V-R 48, 
yNukrar (=yAukutrarw) V-R 17 [the v 
may originally have been on the stone, 
which is now in a fragmentary condi- 
tion]; (ii) betw. cons. and vow. 
ylepoveapxy (=yepovorapxn) V-R 15, 
elepooapxns (=yepovordpxys) M-B 
116; (iil) betw. vow. and cons. Aadcxias 
(= Aaodtxeias) M-B 176 

Vowel inserted yepovoapxn V-R 15, cvvaywy.ov V-R 
70, brvov (=aitov) M-B 62 


THE CONSONANTS 


The smooth mutes are confused with no other letters.” 
Of the middle mutes, 6 had clearly retained its classical value 
as a true mute: y also appears to have been constant in all 
positions.” Three variations in the spelling of the word 
yepovotapxns May cause one to believe that before e, y had 
already acquired the semivocal j-sound which it has in modern 
Greek.*' Once the first syllable is written ye, once te, and 
once ele: 


yiepovoapxn V-R 15, tepovorcdapxn[s] N.S. 1919.61.1, 
evepooapxys °°? M-B 116 


These isolated instances are hardly convincing, since in the 
first example the insertion of c after y may easily have been a 


49 In the following Latin transcriptions x is abnormally rendered by k, g, qu: 
Nikete Cronachetta Mensuale 1883.188.1, ego ( =ék) V-R 176 [in the same inscrip- 
tion ecc =éx], quimesis V-R 159. 

60 In two instances Latin c apparently represents y: Euloci V-R 161 [wrongly 
EVLOGI], Parecorius V-R 108. Once, in an inscription full of errors, y is 
written for Latin c: Bepeyovios ( = Verecundus) V-R 115. 

51 So Deissmann in M-B, p. 5, n. 1. 

62B. Manna in Bull. Comm. Arch. 1922, p. 216 argues that this form is for 
iepeds &pxwv, but in neither iepebs nor &pxwy, words of frequent occurrence, are 
any such variations found in the Judaeo-Roman inscriptions, and the form 
is in any case more easily explained as similar to the other two examples which 
I have cited. 
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stonecutter’s error, and in the other two examples a confusion 
with the word iepds or éepeds is entirely conceivable. B had 
not yet, it seems, become a spirant. It is not confused with 
any other Greek letter, in Latin transcriptions of Greek words 
it is invariably represented by 6, in Greek transcriptions of 
Latin words 6b always appears as 8, in Hebrew names 8 is 
always written for beth. 


E.g. theosebes V-R 158, Tubias Barzaharona (= TovBias 

- Bapfaapéva in a bilingual inscription) V-R 108; ’AwaBidtou 
M-B 129, DaBetvos M-B 109; Benapely M-B 41, ‘PeBexxa 
M-B 33 | 


Latin v, which was already a spirant, is always represented 
by B. 


38 examples: AariBou M-B 175, PAaBia V-R 37, M-B 130, 
175, N.S. 1904.297, PrAaBias M-B 129, PraBre [the stone 
has PAABI2Z] V-R 36, PAaBiavn M-B 130, Pra Bros V-R 37, 
N.S. 1919.61.2, TpiersBa M-B 183, IpoBivers (= Pro- 
vincius) V-R 22, ZadBiw V-R 100, ZeBnpa V-R 74, M-B 
20, ZeBnpe V-R 103, YeBnpovs V-R 103, Badevrrayw M-B 
131, Bapin M-B 91, Bevepwoa V-R 114, Bepe-yovdos ( = Vere- 
cundus) V-R 115, Bypralyn] N.S. 1920.147.7 [wrongly 
BHPIA], Bnptdvns 1b. 149.32, Bepvaxrnciwy M-B 109, 
Bepvax\wpw M-B 111, Bepva[kA]wy M-B 110, BuiBias V-R 
93, Bextpw V-R 39, Buxrwpa V-R 192 [var. BIKTCODA], 
Bexrw[..] M-B 69, Biradixt V-R 36, Biradktw V-R 117, 
BuraXlwy N.S. 1920.146.2, Bier V-R 16 [wrongly BIZEIT], 
Biétr V-R 111, BoXovpynciwy M-B 106, BodAvyynoiwv N.S. 
1919.64.6, BodNuvyynowy N. S. 1919.61.2 


From this fact that Latin v is always represented by B one 
might assume that 8 also had become a spirant,™ but this 
assumption is by no means necessary, for even if 8 represented 
a true mute, It was still the closest Greek sound to the spirant »v. 
Similarly, Latin f had been transcribed as ¢ even before ¢ 
had become a spirant. It seems significant that the Latin 

88 Cf. Miller in M-B, p. 5 (Volksetymologie). 

« Thus, e.g., Schweizer (Gram. perg. Inschr., p. 105), Meisterhans (Gram. att. 


Inschr., p. 77), and Sturtevant (Pron. of Gr. and Lat., p. 185) believe that 8 had 
become a spirant early in the Chr. era because it is used to represent Latin v. 
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transcription of 6 is never, in these inscriptions, v, but always 
b. I believe, therefore, that 6 was still a true mute. 

Of the rough mutes, ¢ had already become a spirant.® 
Not only is Latin f represented by ¢, but in Latin, ¢ invariably 
appears as f. 


E.g. Afrodisia V-R 150, 162, Eufraxiae V-R 165; gnx V-R 
39, 40, gedvous V-R 103, Pavorivos V-R 34 


On the other hand, x and @ were both true aspirates. X is 
confused only with x, and in Latin it is represented by ch or c, 
and once by cc: 


x fork xtre (=xktre=xetrac) M-B 121, xetOe (=xketre 
=xetrac) V-R 119, M-B 68, 175 

chfor x archisynagogo V-R 181, archon V-R 146, 172, 
M-B 1, archonti V-R 181 [where ARCONTIT, but 
cf. M-B p. 47], exarchon M-B 11, Archigenia M- 
B 150, Eparchia V-R 158, Eutychets V-R 162 

efor x  Crysidi V-R 155, mellarcon V-R 176, mellarcontz 
N.S. 1919.68.20 

cc for x arccon V-R 188 [wrongly ARCCCON] 


VY is confused only with 7, and regularly appears in Latin as th: 


Oforr  #@v V-R 119, E]i@uvxtdvo V-R 32, ped’ éuod 
M-B 96, 130, and the following variants of 
ketrac: Kt0e M-B 112, xetOaw N.S. 1919.63.4, 
éxetev V-R 94 [wrongly DKEIOEN], éxt6ev N.S. 
1919.61.1, xet6e V-R 119, M-B 68, 175 

rfor@ etre M-B 18, evrdde V-R 38, 115, 121, M-B 12, 
19, 66, 112, 175, N.S. 1919.61.1, elrdde ( = évOade) 
M-B 68, zapréevos M-B 73, rpefarn (=Operrn) 
N.S. 1920.151.44, ruyarépes V-R 38 

thfor @ Agathopo V-R 142, theosebes V-R 158, Xanthias 
N.S. 1920.153.51 


Especially significant are the instances of assimilation and 
metathesis of aspiration, which could not occur if x and 0 
were already spirants: © 

55 As elsewhere; cf. Blass-Purton, Pron. of Anc. Gr., pp. 107 f., Sturtevant, 


p. 181. 
6 Cf. Sturtevant, p. 175. 
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Assimilation of the aspirate: évOade xetOaw N.S. 1919.63.4, 
evade éxeifev V-R 94, evade xeife av V-R 119, avbdde 
xtre M-B 121, E]i@uxeavo0 V-R 32 

Metathesis of the aspirate: évyrade xi0e M-B 112, évrade 
xetBe M-B 175, evrade exibev N.S. 1919.61.1, eirade x cide 
M-B 63 


These confusions are found only in carelessly written inscrip- 
tions. There are no examples of such shifting of aspiration 
where the letter ¢ is involved, another indication that ¢ had 
completely lost its earlier character of an aspirated mute. 

The liquids show no significant variations. The only in- 
stances of confusion are Kapxapyoiwy (V-R 20.3), apparently 
for Kadxapynoiwy, and pedd\avxovre (V-R 5) for pedAdGpxov7e. 

A nasal is occasionally omitted before a mute, sometimes 
assimilated, but more often retained without change: 


Omitted 
(a) before a labial Guerros V-R 14, cvBiwoaca N.S. 
1920.147.6 
(6) before a guttural dobxpitos V-R 22, dovxptrov 
M-B 18 
(c) before a dental ’AXe~adpia N.S. 1920.150.33 
(d) final &pxw(v) V-R 8, Bepyvax\wpw(v) M-B 111 
Assimilated, only in forms of otpBios V-R 20, 46, M-B 40, 
127, 130, and in an unpubl. inscr. from the 
catac. of Vigna Randanini, ciufro[s] 
Retained without change 
(a) before a labial civBios Bull. Comm. Arch. 1900. 
295, ovv[Bi]lw V-R 62, cvvBiows in an apparently 
unpubl. inscr. from Vigna Randanini,*” owvBio 
V-R 32 
(b) before a guttural a&cvvepitw V-R 80, évxwpiw V-R 
132, évkwyta V-R 7, Tavxpariov N.S. 1920.147.6 
[wrongly ITTANKPEATIOT], IpoB8ivers (= Pro- 
vincius) V-R 22; Evavyedo (= Evayyedw) V-R ?, . 
Zarmuywvs V-R 99; Ilavxdpis V-R_ 78, 
Ilavxapis V-R 29. Here one might note cvrywy7 
M-B 111 and dpxtcbvywyos M-B 110, which are 
more properly examples of syncope. 
6&7 Mentioned in Marucchi’s Breve guida del cimitero giudaico in Vigna 
Randanini (Rome 1884), p. 28. 119. 
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Before a guttural mute, v never becomes nasal y, of which 
there is not a single instance in these inscriptions.® 
With regard to o the only noteworthy point is that it is 
omitted at the end of a word in nine instances: 
Ypapparnov (=ypapparebs) V-R 39, xoiuno. M-B 116, 
koiutot M-B 118, xipnon (=koiunots) V-R 86, xwptor in an 
apparently unpubl. inscr., now in the monastery of S. 
Paolo on the Via Ostiense,®® vnmriou (= vymiovs = vntios) 
V-R 238, zarpo (gen. sing.) V-R 11, ToAbxapzro (nom. sing.) 
V-R 17, curvywy7 (gen. sing.) M-B 111. Since in two of 
these instances the following word begins with o (koluoi 
cov M-B 118 and rarpo ouvvaywyis V-R 11), the one o is 
omitted either by haplography or because when a word 
ends in s and the following word begins in g, the first o is 
sometimes omitted, especially when, as in our examples, 
the words form a close unit.® 


The pronunciation of ¢ cannot be determined from the 
evidence of this group of inscriptions. Twice fa is written 
for 6:4 in the combination faBiov (M-B 175, N.S. 1919.61.2); 
twice in one inscription ¢ represents Latin consonantal 7 in 
the transcription of coiugi as xotovye (V-R 16); another ex- 
ample of the same phenomenon may be found in the name 
Mpogexrw (Nuov. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1915.49.115) if it represents 
the Latin Provecto. Z represents Hebrew yodh in the form 
Zwvaba for Yonathan (V-R 119), and possibly in the mutilated 
name Zopra[.. (N.S. 1920.147.11), which Paribeni interprets 
as Zopravés and suggests a connection with the Hebrew word 
for Jordan. These examples seem to indicate that ¢ had some 
similarity with a j-sound (Eng. y) or a dj(dy)-sound.= The 
examples are, however, too few to permit more than a hesi- 
tating conjecture. 

The extent to which the Roman Jews used or misused the 

6 The word éy7yovos, which occurs several times, is for éxyovos; cf. Meyer, 
Gr. Gram., p. 361; Meisterhans, Gram. att. Inschr., p. 107. 

59 There is a copy by Gaetano Marini in Codex Vaticanus Latinus 9074, fol. 
939.2. 


60 Cf. Meisterhans, pp. 90 f., Mayser, Gram. Papyri, p. 216. 
61 Cf. Sturtevant, Pronunciation, pp. 115 ff., 191. 
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rough breathing is not apparent. From Latin transcriptions 
it appears that the rough breathing was sometimes left off; 


e 


for instance, the feminine article 7 is represented by e, ae, 
and even au. The transcription hirene is an example of mis- 
applied aspiration. Two examples of the combination peé 
éuod indicate a similar confusion. 


Breathing retained: Barzaharona (=Bapfaapwva) V-R 
108 {a biling. inscr.], Helenett V-R 147, Hermiati V-R 
150 

Breathing omitted: e V-R 179, ae V-R 156, au V-R 152, 
Eterus (= ‘Eraipos, apparently) V-R 159 

Breathing misapplied: hirene V-R 179, ue’ éuod M-B 96, 
130 


The wrongful doubling of consonants occurs in only four 
examples and only with nasals and spirants:” 


éupopw V-R 8, yorvedow V-R 15, &(noev V-R 8, ’Acarepla 
V-R 14 


The writing of a single consonant where the letter should 
be doubled occurs only with A, wu, v, p, o. Of the eighteen 
examples, four are in the transcriptions of Latin proper 
names:® 


MapxeAa A. Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom 1, p. 91; 
ypapareos V-R 75, ypaparel[us M-B 3, ypapets in an 
unpubl. inser. now in the monastery of S. Paolo on the Via 
Ostiense; “Aves (for Annius) N.S. 1920.151.42, évéa M-B 
22, 121 (4 times); @aper M-B 124, Oapes V-R 101, Odpe 
V-R 72; Bagos V-R 1, Oddaca N.S. 1920.147.6 (twice), 
igpcoa M-B 35, PidrAcxecouuna M-B 65 


The use of movable vy was apparently the rule even when 
the next word began with a consonant, as is clear from the 


@ For similar examples cf. Meyer, Gr. Gram., p. 377; Meisterhans, pp. 89 f.; 
Nachmanson, Magnet. Inschr., p. 93; Mayser, pp. 271 ff. 

@ Similar examples, cited from other groups of inscriptions, involve for the 
most part the same consonants, A, uw, v, p, a. Cf. Meyer, pp. 374 f.; Schweizer, 
Gram. perg. Inschr., pp. 123 f.; Meisterhans, p. 96; Nachmanson, pp. 89 f.; 
Mayser, pp. 211-215. For examples of the representing of doubled Latin 
consonants by single letters in Greck, see Dittenberger in Hermes v1 (1872), 
pp. 153 f. 
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following table. Most of the examples occur with the verbs 
énoev and ézoinoev. 


Foll. word 
Before Before not Final 
vowel cons. preserved 
Examples énoe....... 35 5 2 
with py éroinoey..... 6 6 1 8 
éEBiwoev...... 1 
eOnkev ... 2... 1 
Onkev........ 1 
eddev......... 1 
42 13 3 9 
Examples é{noe........ 2 1 
without vy  émoinoe (?)... 1 
érA€pwoe (?).. 1 
3 2 


There are, accordingly, 67 examples with pv as against 5 without 
it, and of these five, two are based upon doubtful readings: 
[érot?|noe M-B 107 and EIIAEOQZE M-B 178. There is one 
instance of movable v attached to a noun: yovvedow V-R 15 
(before a vowel). The use of this v with verbs ending in e 
was carried so far that it was even attached to the present 
tense xetrar, which, as we have seen, was pronounced xire, so 
that we get such anomalous forms as «irevy V-R 48 (before 
vowel), xet@a N.S. 1919.63.4 (before cons.), éxider N.S. 1919.- 
61.1 (before cons.), éxet#ev V-R 94 (before cons.). In the last 
two forms the ending of the verb, which sounded like that of 
a secondary tense, has induced a false augment. 

To sum up the more significant results of this investigation: 
7 had not yet acquired an 12-sound except with the least 
educated classes; 71 was qualitatively differentiated from e, 
as was w from o; v was still pronounced y (a); at had the same 
sound as €, € aS t, ou as v, while ut, av, ev were true diphthongs; 
B was probably still a mute; 6 and x were true aspirates, but 
yg had already become a spirant. Since these results do not 


6 For complete citation of references, see my Harvard dissertation, p. 181, 
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differ very materially from those obtained by other investi- 
gators of the language of the Greek inscriptions in the first 
few centuries of the Christian era, we must conclude that the 
Jews of ancient Rome spoke essentially the same Greek that 
was prevalent among the lower classes during those centuries. 
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XIV.—Sir William Ramsay replies to D. M. Robinson 


Prof. D. M. Robinson was allowed to print in last year’s 
Transactions (Lv11, 195n) a serious charge against the integrity 
of Sir William Ramsay, so this brief reply is given space in 
this volume of the Transactions.—EDITOR. 


a 


I have read D. M. Robinson’s second letter to Klio and 
would remark that a half-truth is more dangerous (and 
more wicked) than a plain downright invention. 
Professor Kelsey’s report is practically Robinson’s; 
Kelsey received from me no report of the work done 
between May 10 and June 11, 1924. After trying to dis- 
abuse Kelsey’s mind of certain prejudices instilled by 
Robinson I abandoned the attempt. I wished to make 
his expedition successful, as I wish success to every 
explorer in Asia Minor; and where circumstances permit, | 
I give help. | 
Robinson accuses me of almost every crime that an 
excavator could commit. I reply only that those who 
care to believe him are free to do so. I have much work 
and few years to do it. Having expended much time 
trying to help Kelsey’s expedition to attain success, I can 
expend no more on Robinson. 


“he 


wee ee -_ 


W. M. Ramsay 
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To audit the Treasurer’s accounts: Clarence P. Bill and Roy C. Flickinger. 

On the place of the next meeting: Henry W. Prescott and George D. Hadasits. 

On resolutions: Karl P. Harrington and Marbury B. Ogle. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. President Carl Darling Buck of the Linguistic Society 
presided for part of the session. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
oF AMERICA 


Wednesday evening, December 28. 


The societies met at the Hotel Gibson. President Ralph 
Van Deman Magoffin of the Institute introduced the President 
of the Association, Frank Cole Babbitt, who delivered the 
presidential address on the subject The Epic of America. 
About 225 were in attendance. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SECOND SESSION 


Thursday morning, December 29. 


The second session opened at 9:30 a.m., with President 
Babbitt presiding. The members present listened to a paper 
on The Relation of Speech Education to Linguistics and 
Philology by James Milton O’Neill of the University of 
Michigan, representing the National Association of Teachers 
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of Speech, and after brief discussion of this paper the other 
papers of the program were read. About 120 were in at- 
tendance. 

THIRD SESSION 


Thursday afternoon, December 29. 


The session was opened at 2:30 p.m., with President Babbitt 
presiding. The entire session was devoted to the reading of 
papers and there were about 60 in attendance. 


Hore.t GIBSON 
FourTH SESSION 


Friday morning, December 30. 


The session was opened at 9:45 a.m., with President Babbitt 
presiding. 

The Executive Committee through its acting Secretary, 
LeRoy C. Barret of Trinity College, reported as follows: 


Volume 57 of the T’ransactions and Proceedings was published in the latter 
part of June. It is to be hoped that volume 58 may be published by May 15, 
as this might help to prevent the straying of some copies which are not delivered 
because of changed addresses. Volume 57 was larger than usual, and larger 
than our present income would warrant as regular: special contributions 
toward defraying the cost of publication made the Association’s share of the 
cost about the same as that of Volume 56. 

The number of members on the roll at present is seven more than the number 
reported a year ago: neither the Secretary’ nor the acting Secretary has made 
any special effort to recruit members during the past years, but a few individual 
members of the Association have been very helpful in sending in nominations. 
The number of members dropped from the list seems large, and the prospect 
for next year is that again a large number will be dropped. Eleven persons 
have become life members during the past year. 

The campaign for endowment has not been active over a wide area. Mr. 
Plimpton, Chairman of the Endowment Committee, has been working on the 
matter recently and is hopeful. 

The 1,032 members are distributed as follows: 


Regular annual members ............. 2 +8 e28848e8 799 
From the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast ...... 79 
Life members: 3. -s-.s. 4 a S, Hee Be ES MSE AOS SSH 131 
Relieved from payment of dues because of age and length of mem- 
D@rSNID 5: ar a: Sake ee eK ee ES a ee ee ee BS 23 


1,032 
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The membership record for the year has been as follows: 


New members. .......... 6 + © ee ee ee ee 62 
Total gain ......2.2..2... oe ie tate: At . Sega ab che 62 
Members lost 
By death. Sx Se Sk 5a a al i ae a es ee 13 
By resignation. 6s: 2 6-8 BS ee a 8 ee Se SOS a 17 
Dropped for failure in payment of dues. ........ (. . «625 
Total loses; 3. iS ee a Gee Se, Ue ee eB ee at He 55 
INGE: Gani, 2250.2 ce A eh eS ee a ee a Se ae 7 


The new members elected by the Executive Committee during the year are 
as follows: 


Leiv Amundsen, University of Michigan. 

Phillips Barry, Cambridge, Mass. 

William C. Beckman, The Mission House, Plymouth, Wis. 
George Bobrinskoy, Yale University. 

A. G. Brodeur, University of California. 

J. C. Chatterji, International School of Vedic and Allied Research, New York. 
Clara H. Collitz (Mrs. H.), Baltimore, Md. 

Robert V. Cram, University of Minnesota. 

John Day, Hamilton College. 

C. E. Demaray, University of Michigan. 

F. W. A. Dickinson, Nazareth Hall, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sister Mary Dolorosa, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ernest O. Eckelman, University of Washington. 
John D. Evans, Washington Square College, New York University. 
Kenneth R. Evans, University of Cincinnati. 
Donald E. Fields, Princeton University. 

Alexander Fox, Manizales, Colombia. 

Jacob Geerling, Western Reserve University. 

Laura F. Geiser, New Orleans, La. 

Brother Giles, Danvers, Mass. 

Hanry Glueckert, University of Notre Dame. 

Jane F. Goodloe, Goucher College. — 

William M. Green, University of California. 
Elizabeth Grier, Malden, Mass. 

John N. Hough, Princeton University. 

Merritt Y. Hughes, University of California. 

James F. Irwin, University of Pennsylvania. 

George H. Jewett, New York City. 

Edmund H. Kase, Jr., Princeton University. 
Richmond Lattimore, University of Illinois. 
Edward Y. Lindsay, Lehigh University. 

Alfred G. Lockitt, Princeton University. 
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Percy W. Long, Springfield, Mass. 
Winnie D. Lowrance, University of California. 
Hugh 8S. Lowther, Occidental College. 
Arthur Lynch, Providence, R. I. 
Malcolm MacLaren, Princeton University. 
Donnis Martin, Winthrop College. 
Gladys Martin, Mississippi State College for Women. 
F. A. McCollum, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George M. McCracken, Lafayette College. 
Walton B. McDaniel, 2d, Washington Square College, New York University. 
Charles A. Messner, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Virginia Moscrip, University of Rochester. 
Louis H. Naylor, Trinity College. 
E. M. Niles, Superior, Wis. 
Milman Parry, Paris, France. 
Mary J. Pearl, University of Michigan. 
Henry Phillips, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y. 
J. B. Pike, University of Minnesota. 
Leanora Reilly, Washington University. 
John F. C. Richards, Dartmouth College. 
G. C. Richards, Durham, England. 
Ernest Schultz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward H. Sehrt, George Washington University. 
Charles F. T. Seaverns, Hartford Conn. 
H. D. B. Soulé, San Francisco, Cal. 
James Stinchcomb, University of Pittsburgh. 
R. W. D. Taylor, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
Ruth Thomas, East Tennessee State Teachers College. 
Ortha L. Wilner, University of Chicago. 
The following have become life members of the Association: 
C. G. Brouzas, University of West Virginia. 
James W. Cohoon, Sackville, N. B., Canada. 
Alfred M. Dame, Washington and Jefferson College. 
Robert E. Dengler, Pennsylvania State College. 
E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College. 
W. M. Hugill, University of Manitoba. 
Louis H. Naylor, Trinity College. 
John R. Patterson, University of Louisville. 
Charles F. T. Seaverns, Hartford, Conn. 
J. W. Spaeth, Brown University. 
A. H. Sturtevant, University of Kansas. 


It was voted that the report be adopted. The acting 
Treasurer then presented the following report: 
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RECEIPTS 
Balance, December 24,1926. .........2.2.2.-. $1,759.70 
Sales of Transactions and reprints ......... $ 516.68 
Membership dues, annual. .......2.2.2.2.. 2,894.69 
Membership dues, life ........4.2.2.2.2.2.. 550.00 
Initiation fees... . .. . 1. ee ee ee 269.00 
Income from Endowment Fund .......... 452.59 
Interests goa le ee eos Ae So he BO A 86.56 
Dividend)«..« .2-4-ce eS ES Rew a ee ee 6.00 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast: member- 
Ship 1608) 2 o> en Seo, We a se 8 Se ee 205.63 
Subscriptions for Endowment Fund ....... . 103.00 
F. M. Carey, toward cost of plates, Vol. Lvu ... . 50.00 
Total receipts to December 15,1927 ......... : 5,134.15 
$6,893.85 
EXPENDITURES 
Transactions and Proceedings, Vol.tvil. ...... $3,034.18 
Salary of Secretary and Treasurer ......... 750.00 
Printing and Stationery. ........... . . 209.75 
Postage and envelopes ...........4.24.. 110.60 
Express, telephone and telegraph charges ..... . 5.57 
Supplies and incidentals .........2.2.2.2. 6.00 
Traveling expenses of J. W. Hewitt. ......2.. 34.88 
Contribution to American Council of Learned Societies 51.25 
Life membership fees transferred to Endowment Fund. 550.00 
Two fifths of initiation fees to Endowment Fund. . . 94.00 
Subscriptions transferred to Endowment Fund. ... 102.00 
Expenses of A. L. Wheeler to A.C.L.8S....... 3.60 
Refunds: & 2:- 24:46 we te eR oe SSS 32.34 
Total expenditures to December 15,1927 ........ $4,984.17 
Balance, December 15, 1927. .......2.2.2.22.2.22. 1,909.68 
$6,893.85 


The report of the Treasurer was accepted subject to audit. 
For the nominating committee, Dean Gordon Jennings 
Laing, presented the following nominations: 


President: Clarence Powers Bill. 

Vice-Presidents: Tenney Frank, Charles Burton Gulick. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Joseph William Hewitt. 

Executive Committee: the above-named officers and Campbell Bonner, George 
Depue Hadazsits, Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Ivan Mortimer Linforth, Henry 
Washington Prescott, Duane Reed Stuart, and Berthold Louis Ullman. 
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The Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for the 
officers thus nominated; this was done and they were declared 
elected. 

Upon motion of the Executive Committee it was voted: 
that a committee of five be established to be called the Com- 
mittee on the Publication Monographs; that one member of 
the committee shall retire each year; that the nominating 
committee submit a list of nominees, and that this list shall 
be arranged in the order in which the members of the com- 
mittee shall retire; and that in succeeding years one member 
of this committee shall be nominated by the nominating 
committee. 

For the nominating committee, Dean Gordon Jennings 
Laing, then presented the following nominations: 


Arthur Leslie Wheeler, Chairman, 
Frederick William Shipley, 
Austin Morris Harmon, 

William Abbott Oldfather, 
George M. Calhoun. 


The Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for the 
nominees presented; this was done and they were declared 
elected. 

The committee to audit the Treasurer’s accounts reported 
as follows: 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer for 1927, including the 
vouchers for bills paid and the statement of account in the depository banks, 


and find the same correct. 
(Signed) Clarence P. Bill 


Roy C. sl eons: 


For the committee on the place of the next meeting, Henry - 
W. Prescott, its chairman, recommended that selection of the 
place be referred to the Executive Committee with power.* 
The recommendation was adopted. 


* The Committee has accepted the invitation of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. 
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The committee on resolutions through its chairman, Karl 
P. Harrington, proposed the following resolutions which were 
adopted unanimously: 


We, The American Philological Association, desire to express to our host, 
The University of Cincinnati, our grateful appreciation of the many courtesies 
extended to us; also, to the Chairman of the local Committee, Professor William 
Tunstall Semple, and his colleagues, our sincere thanks for the delightful 
arrangements made for our comfort and for ensuring the success of the meeting, 
as well as to all other hospitable citizens of Cincinnati, and their Chamber of 
Commerce, who have willingly offered us various special privileges. 

In particular, we extend our thanks to the University of Cincinnati for 
the use of its buildings, and for the luncheon so generously provided for the 
Association on Thursday; to the management of the Hotel Gibson for the 
careful attention to our every need, including commodious rooms for our 
meetings; to the Rookwood Pottery, for the opportunity to inspect its 
interesting and artistic work; and to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft, for 
their gracious hospitality in opening their home with its treasures of art, and 
in affording us the opportunity to hear the distinguished pianiste, Mme. 
Marguerite Liszniewska. 


President Babbitt read the names of members deceased 
during the course of the preceding year: 


Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven Conn., died January 30, 1927. 
George Converse Fiske, University of Wisconsin, died January 8, 1927. 
Rev. B. Fuller, Techny, IIl., died July, 1927. 

Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan, died May 14, 1927. 
Charles W. Stone, Boston, Mass., died January 22, 1927. 

William D. Ward, Occidental College, died August 20, 1927. 

Charles H. Weller, State University of Iowa, died March 3, 1927. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, died May 2, 1927. 


It was reported informally that the committee on the 
Endowment Fund was making progress and that the chairman, 
Mr. Plimpton was very hopeful of complete success in the 
near future. 

A statement of receipts and disbursements of the Endow- 
ment Fund was submitted by Mr. Plimpton through the acting 
Secretary. 
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THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION ENDOWMENT FuND 
STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


_ 17 
. 22 


. 30 


. 30 


DEcEMBER 1, 1926 To NoveMBER 30, 1927 


RECEIPTS 


Balance, New York Trust Co. ........ 
J. W. Hewitt—Life membership fees. ... . 
J. W. Hewitt—Life membership fees. ..... 


Interest on deposits... ...... 626-2686 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on $2,000 Part. 
B/M Manida Construction Corporation (net) . 
Interest on deposits. ..........468-. 
Interest on deposits. .......-.-..8- 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on $1,000 Part. 
B/M Rondack Garage Corporation (net). . . 
Interest on deposits. ............ 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on $8,000 Part. 
B/M John Viviani & Son (net). . . .$235.20 
Accrued interest 5/1 to 5/21 ..... 79 


New York Trust Co.—Interest on $1,000 Part. 

B/M Albert Lamb and wife (net). ..... 
Interest on deposits. . .......--.586-. 
Interest on deposits. ........++4.8-s. 
Interest on deposits. . .......- +286 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on $2,000 Part. 

B/M Manida Construction Corporation (net) . 
Interest on deposits. . .......+ +e « « 
Interest on deposits. . ......-.2-s2ee2-s 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on $1,000 Part. 

B/M Rondack Garage Corporation (net). . . 


Interest on deposits... .... 5. 2 © ew we 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on $8,000 Part. 
B/M John Viviani & Son (net) ....... 
New York Trust Co.—Interest on $1,000 Part. 
B/M Albert R. Lamb and wife (met). .... 
Interest on deposits. . . . 1... «© © we we ow 
TOTAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR. .... 


1,750.43 
$2,280.17 
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EXPENDITURES 
1926 
Dec. 1 New York Trust Co.—Commission as of 11/27 .$ 4.80 
1927 
May 13 J. W. Hewitt, Treasurer—Interest earned on 
Endowment Fund to May 1,1927. ..... 452.59 
457.39 
Balance on hand, November 30, 1927, New York 
Trust Company. .......2..2-2ee-e $1,822.78 


President Babbitt announced that Professor H. R. Fair- 
clough had been appointed a member of the nominating 
committee. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers; Vice-President Frank was in the chair during this 
part of the session. About 60 members were in attendance. 


Firtag SESSION 


Thursday afternoon, December 30. 
The Association met in the Hotel Gibson at 2:30 P.M.; 


the reading of papers was immediately begun. About 50 
members were in attendance. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 


1. Homeric Notes,! by George Melville Bolling, University 
of Ohio. 


1. The new Ptolemaic Papyrus containing parts of Iliad x11. 
Reconstruction of the papyrus: its bearing on the history of 
the Homeric text. 

2. Emendation of Hymn to Dionysus (vii. 28-31). Read éxrofécer(e) 
for x mor’ épet. 

3. The Meaning and Context of Cypria, Frag. 22 (Bethe). ‘But 
Zeus who did the deed—even he who planted all these (trees) 
is unwilling to upbraid him.’ Part of a parable from a 
sermon preached by Nestor to Menelaos. 

4. Emendation of &A on Iliad x1v. 509. Read to accord with facts: 
kal yap {waypta ele kai Bodypta xal <év 'Odvoceia> 
oxaypta and ore viv [kal év 'Odvoceia] arak elpnxev 
é&vopaypia. 

5. The Meaning of dugovdis (Odyssey xvi. 237). ‘Lifting by 
both ears’: the motion meant being a headlock and cross- 
buttocks. 


2. Divus Julius,? by Lily Ross Taylor, Bryn Mawr College. 


It is usually assumed that the title Divus Julius was first applied 
to Caesar after the appearance of the comet at the games which 
Octavian gave in July of 44. But Cicero’s reference to the title in 
Phil. 11, 110 seems to associate it with legislation of the senate 
belonging to the period before Caesar’s death. The decree that 
conferred the title is probably identical with the one mentioned by 
Dio (44, 6) which gave the dictator a title which Dio calls 
Aca ’Iob\cvov. Dio’s words are usually translated as Juppiter Julius. 
Divus is closely related in origin to Juppiter. Horace brings out 
the relationship in Odes, 111, 5, 1-3. | 

If the title Divus Julius was conferred before the death of Caesar 
it is likely that the Lex Rufrena mentioned in inscriptions (Dessau, 
Inscr. Sel. 73, 73a) was also passed before the death of Caesar. 


1 The firet note is to be published in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 1928: 
the last four have been published in Classical Philology xx111. 63-65 (1928). 

2To be published as part of the author’s forthcoming book The Divinity of 
the Roman Emperor. 
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The law is perhaps the confirmation by the people of the decree 
mentioned in Dio 44, 4, 5. 

The apotheosis of Caesar which the triumvirs put into effect 
at the beginning of 42 was not, as is usually stated, a new type of 
honor to the dictator. It was simply a confirmation in state 
worship of the honors decreed with the title Divus Julius before 
the death of Caesar. 


3. ‘Through a glass darkly,’ I Cor. 18, 12,3 by Samuel Eliot 
Bassett, University of Vermont. 


Modern interpretation recognizes only the negative meaning of 
alveyua in the phrase év aiviyuare, a riddle, a dark saying, some- 
thing which baffles. But the word both by its derivation and in 
many of its uses throughout the history of the Greek language has 
also a positive signification: a truth hidden in the language of 
imagery. This positive meaning is rendered in both the Coptic 
and in one of the Syriac versions. It is in harmony with the 
signification of 6c’ aivvyyarwy in LXX, Num. 12, 8, a passage 
which is thought to have suggested to St. Paul the figure which he 
uses in I Cor. 13, 12. Finally, the whole context gains in meaning 
if we recognize both the negative and the positive connotations of 
the word. 


4. Lachmann’s Law of Vowel Lengthening,’ by Roland Grubb 
Kent, University of Pennsylvania. 


The paper develops the thesis that lengthening in the perfect 
passive participle and in similar formations is not due to regular 
phonetic laws, but is due rather to analogy or is for the purpose of 
avoiding confusion with the participle of some other verb. 


5. The Culex and Ovid, by Henry Rushton Fairclough, 
Stanford University and Amherst College. 


The paper is in two parts: the first being a rejoinder to F. W. 
Shipley’s article on Ovidian Vocabulary and the Culex Question, 
(T. A. P. A. tvu, 261-274), the second a presentation of fresh 
evidence as to the non-Virgilian character of the C'ulez. 

I. Shipley misunderstands the position I took in The Poems of the 
Appendiz Vergiliana (T. A. P.A wut, 5-34). I advocated neither 


2 To be published in the Journal of Biblical Literature, Lxv1 (1928), Parts m1 
and Iv. 
4To be published in Language, Vol. Iv. 
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Ovidian authorship nor Ovidian influence for the Culex. Heis also 
unjust to Holtschmidt, in placing him on a level with me. Holt- 
schmidt’s cumulative evidence for non-Virgilian authorship (126 
pages as against my 3) is quite overwhelming. 

I was concerned only with the non-Virgilian character of much 
of the Culex language. That the largest amount of this element is 
Ovidian is a side issue. In elevating this into a major problem 
Shipley takes no account of the fact that while a certain Culez 
word may never occur in Virgil, it may appear in Ovid 10, 15, 25, 48, 
or even 91, times. Then, as if the amount of Ovidian diction in 
Virgil were the question at issue, he reaches the absurd conclusion 
that the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid, are just as Ovidian as the 
Culex. He does this by destroying the only standard of com- 
parison available. In view of the relative dates of Virgil and Ovid, 
it would not have been impossible for all of Virgil’s diction to be 
reproduced by Ovid, his successor and disciple. 

II. The theory of the Virgilian authorship of the Culez rests 
almost wholly upon the Suetonius-Donatus Life of Virgil, but 
Russel Mortimer Geer has proved conclusively (7. A. P. A. LvII, 
107-115), that the statement in that Life about the poet’s minor 
works is non-Suetonian, and can not be earlier than the fourth 
century. 

The Catabasis in the Culex is ‘the work of an entirely different 
mentality and intelligence”’ as compared with the author of the 
Sixth Aeneid. So proved by Mr. M. Flanagan, one of my graduate 
students, in a master’s thesis. 

Another of my students, Miss Collice Henry, in her doctoral 
dissertation on The Language of the Culex (Stanford University, 
1927), has proved decisively, from a study of phrases and word 
combinations, that the connection between the Culex and Ovid is 
far closer than that between the Culex and Virgil. 


6. Ovidian Influence on the Language of the Culez,> by 
Robert 8S. Radford, Kenyon College. 


Shipley (7. A. P. A. tv. 261) misunderstands the valuable 
results of Fairclough, and neglects Holtschmidt and Plésent. The 
study of the language of the poem is not yet complete, as he 
erroneously assumes; it has, in fact, only begun. There are in 
Culex about 200 phrases which are found also in Ovid, but in no 
other poet of the Golden Age (Lucretius to Ovid). These phrases, 
however, are mostly made up of single words which occur also in 


© To be published in Classical Quarterly. 
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Vergil. Hence I will not use most of them at all, but will take for 
proof a very select group of phrases. Like the larger group of 
200, they occur in no other classical poet. Culex has 65 Ovidian 
common words, like littera, ‘letter,’ which do not occur at all in 
Vergil, and 40 Ovidian proper words which are un-Vergilian, like 
Hymen, ‘Hymen.’ These, we find, yield us 20 exclusively Ovidian 
phrases of from two to five words each. Two examples will 
suffice: 

acta, 35 Ov., 1 Cul., 2 T. A., 1 Prop., 0 al. ‘*acta *vitae, both 
Cul. 276 and Trist. tv, 10, 92. baculum, 15 Ov., 1 Cul., 1 Prop., 
Oal. *baculo *nixus *pastor, Cul. 98, Met. vim, 218, and Pont. 1, 
8, 52 (pascete). 

We take also the Ovidian words—many of them common, every- 
day words—which are carefully avoided by the conservative Vergil, 
and used only once by him, such as officitum. These yield us 
another set of nine Ovidian patterns, like *officium *funeris (Cul. 
414 and ad Liv. 70). Even if Ovid is author of Culex, we do not 
expect more than 6 examples, but we have 29! Five or six of 
these alone would demolish Shipley’s argument. 


7. A Birth Certificate of the Year 145 A.D.,® by Henry A. 
Sanders, University of Michigan. 


This waxed tablet was found in the University of Michigan 
excavation of Ancient Karanis last year. It is entire and the 
writing on the inner wax perfectly preserved. The document is an 
attestation of the birth of illegitimate twins by the mother. It 
was a substitute for the common entry in the public record, which 
was forbidden for illegitimate children. 

The paper includes a discussion of the arrangement of the two 
copies of the document and the names of the witnesses on the 
tablets, the style of writing both on the wood and the wax, the 
expansion and the interpretation of the abbreviations, the text of 
the document and its translation, the names of the witnesses, 
comparison of similar tablets, and the information, legal and 
historical furnished by the document. The reason for the issuance 
of such documents, and the relations of the freedwoman and her 
guardian as indicated in this one are also treated. 


8. Lesbia’s Sparrow, by Walton Brooks McDaniel, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
(No abstract furnished.) 


6To be published in the American Journal of Archaeology, xxxi1, 1928, 
July-September. 
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9. Vergil’s Descriptive Art, by Lou V. Walker, University 
of Iowa. 


Vergil’s numerous word-pictures include a pleasing variety of 
subjects: simple pastoral or wild stormy scenes from nature, grim 
and realistic battle-scenes, cartoons with subtle humor, impressive 
descriptions of works of art and apt portrayals of human affection 
and emotion. His descriptions, perfect in themselves, are never- 
theless always related to the context of the story: details of the 
description are restricted and the continuation of the narrative 
emphasized. 

The recurrence of certain objects of description in Eclogues, 
Georgics, Aeneid, and Culex too if one wishes to believe that one 
of his earlier works, enables us to trace the development of his 
descriptive art. ° 

The list of cartoons, headed by Fama, includes Bitias, the 
guzzler, the war-demon in helpless rage, the Trojan ‘‘tea-hounds”’ 
as they appear to barbaric foes, and Rhamnes the snorer. The 
most impressive descriptions of works of art are used to present 
history which precedes or succeeds the narrative. 

Variation in his treatment of nature is due either to progressive 
development or adjustment to content. The use of color and of 
light and shade are attractive details to be noted in the general 
treatment of nature. His treatment of emotions in noteworthy in 
the comparison of his similes with those of Homer, in the portrayals 
of human affection and in the manner in which his characters 
react to various emotions. 


10. The Financial System of Bithynia, by Irene C. Ring- 
wood, Vassar College. 


In this paper an attempt is made to reconstruct from the 
evidences of Pliny’s Letters to Trajan the system of financial 
administration in Bithynia. The first part gives an outline of the 
general condition of finances in the province and the equipment 
with which Pliny approached the task of supervision. Next is 
given a review of the financial system existing at Rome at the time, 
and with it is contrasted the system used in Bithynia. In the last 
part of the paper there is detailed discussion of the local treasuries, 
as far as reconstruction can be made from Pliny’s correspondence, 
the sources of income and expenditure, and the assignment of 
the various items of expense and income to the different treasuries. 

The paper was completed before the appearance of Abbott and 
Johnson Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire. One 
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chapter of that book discusses municipal finances and is based 
largely on the correspondence of Pliny. The account in this paper 
is given in greater detail and sets forth a division of the treasuries 
which does not seem to be found in that book. 


11. The Plato MS. Vaticanus Graecus 1,7 by Levi Arnold 
Post, Haverford College. 
(No abstract furnished.) 


12. Mediaeval Latin Vocabulary, Usage and Style, as illus- 
trated by the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, by Charles 
Christopher Mierow, Colorado College. 


This paper presents some outstanding characteristics of Medi- 
aeval Latin language, syntax and style, using Richard de Bury’s 
classic essay on The Love of Books for illustrative material. 

After a brief introductory section on the amount and scope of 
the Latin literature of the Middle Ages and a summary of the con- 
tents of the Philobiblon, there is a general discussion of two current 
impressions of the later Latin: (1) its deceptive appearance of 
simplicity; and (2) the equally fallacious idea that it is a miserable 
jargon, difficult at times to the point of absolute impossibility. 

This section of the paper is followed by a detailed consideration 
of the style of the Philobiblon—insofar as it is fairly typical of 
the whole range of Later Latin literature—with specific examples 
of each separate point. Some of the topics discussed are: (1) 
apparently familiar classical words that have undergone a change 
of meaning—often through the influence of Christianity; (2) funda- 
mental syntactical changes, ordinarily simplifications of the classical 
structure; (3) the passion for euphonic expression and the preva- 
lence of figurative language; (4) the non-classical element in the 
vocabulary. Under this final head attention is called to the 
influence of ecclesiastical Latin writing, the part played by Greek 
in forming a new vocabulary for the Later Latin speech, geo- 
graphical and personal allusions and references distinctly modern 
in tone. 

There is also an exposition of typical Late Latin word formations: 
inceptive verbs, the great variety of adverbs and adverbial ex- 
pressions, common adjectival endings (-alis, -atus, -ilis, and -bilis, 
-1vus, -osus), abstract nouns (in -tio, -2a, -tia, -tas, -tudo), nouns of 
agency (in -tor and -triz) and compounds. 

A concluding paragraph comments upon the persistent influence 


7 To be published in Classical Philology. 
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of the classical mythology and the pervasive spirit of the Scriptures 
as elements affecting the style of the Mediaeval Latin. 


13. On the Originality of Terence,® by Roy C. Flickinger, 
State University of Iowa. 


A study of the relationship between Terence and his Greek 
originals on the basis of Professor Gilbert Norwood’s discussion in 
The Art of Terence (1923), pp. 4-17. His two main positive argu- 
ments, drawn from the literary tradition, to show that ‘the 
evidence against Terence’s originality is at first sight overwhelming” 
are pronounced incapable of supporting this contention. On the 
other hand, Norwood’s six negative arguments, which were intended 
to show that it is ‘flatly impossible to regard Terence as a mere 
translator, indeed as less than an independent playwright in all 
the definitely dramatic aspects of his work,’’ are no less inaccept- 
able. The general conclusion, that ‘‘the Terentian ‘imitation’ of 
Menander was closely analogous to the ‘imitation’ of Plautus by 
Moliére,” is suggestive in principle but proves unsatisfactory when 
the details are considered. The writer is convinced that, despite 
the rare liberties which Terence at times permitted himself, his 
normal practice was such an adherence to his originals as could 
not be paralleled by any other Roman playwright of standing. 
His crowning achievement was that his language never betrays 
this fact, but ever seems the spontaneous expression in choice 
Latin of the ideas which he sought to convey. 


14. Maphaeus Vegius’ Thirteenth Book of the Aeneid 1428- 
1928, by Anna 8. C. Brinton, Earlham College. 


The passionate predilection for Virgil which characterizes poets 
and critics of the Renaissance prompted the composition of more 
than one sequel to the Aeneid. Only one, however, of these 
accounts of the marriage of Aeneas and the apotheosis so gloriously 
prophesied in Book One was destined to attain wide popularity. 
It was written by the prolific and precocious young author, 
Maphaeus Vegius, a member of the brilliant coterie of humanists 
that gathered at the University of Pavia early in the fifteenth 
century. Vegius entitled his canto, which bears the date 1428, 
Libri XII Aeneidos Supplementum, but succeeding generations 
have agreed to call it The Thirteenth Book of the Aeneid. It early 
had the strange fortune to ‘‘become established as an eke or co- 
tenant under the same roof with the Aeneid,’’ where it remained 


§ Published in Philological Quarterly, vir. 97-114. 
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an almost constant resident for a century and a half after the 
invention of printing. Later it became, as it were, a visitor and 
in the eighteenth century only an occasional guest of Virgil. It 
made its final appearance at the close of the Aeneid in Lemaire’s 
Bibliotheca Classica published at Paris in 1820. 

In 1500 Iodocus Badius Ascensius provided the Aeneidos Supple- 
mentum with a copious commentary. Two years later Sebastian 
Brant embellished it with six inimitable wood cuts. It has been 
many times translated and occasionally even parodied. 


15. Medicine and Health 1n Horace, by Bruno Meinecke, 
University of Michigan. 


I. Water. Exposition of references to water, its relation to 
medicine of that day, its importance in the life of Horace, its 
therapeutic value: hydrotherapy is discussed and its relation to 
Horace and his personal life. Antonius Musa. 

II. Diseases. Discussion and interpretation of all diseases re- 
ferred to in the works of Horace, their relation to the medicine of 
that day: a parallel study with Celsus is taken up. The signifi- 
cance of the diseases with reference to Horace is discussed. 

III. Health. Interpretation of all references in the works of 
Horace, discussion of the bearing on contemporary life: there is 
also discussion of the regimen of living and of national health, and 
a parallel study with the dietetice of Celsus. 

IV. General. Interpretation of references to medicine which 
cannot be classified among the preceding. 

V. Conclusions. Evaluation of the foregoing discussions for 
their bearing on the medical science of the period, on the story of 
the life of Horace, and on our knowledge of Roman medicine in 
general. Suggestions as to the value of the results in the History 
of Medicine. 


16. Reasons for the Frequency of Messengers in Greek Tragedy,° 
by Alfred C. Schlesinger, Williams College. 


By messenger, I mean a character who reports an off-stage scene; 
this character may or may not have other functions. Some plays 
have no messenger, but these are few. Certain off-stage scenes in 
Greek tragedy would be off-stage in any theatre, and are necessarily 
reported by messengers. The reasons for the special frequency of 
messengers in Greek tragedy are not religious, or psychological, 
so much as mechanical. The exterior scene necessitates the 


9 To be published as part of the author’s dissertation. 
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banishment of ambushes, suicides, and the like from the stage; 
in this way, a large number of messengers are accounted for. The 
immobility of the chorus, or its unsuitability for certain scenes, 
accounts for another large group of messengers. The lack of 
elaborate machinery, partly due to the open scene, rules out other 
scenes, which therefore are reported. I do not mean to imply, 
however, that, because the mechanics of the Greek stage demanded 
frequent messengers, the dramatists were grudgingly forced into 
using them; on occasion, the use of messengers was avoided, but, 
especially in Euripides, they are welcomed because of the oppor- 
tunity they give for oratorical display. 


17. The Origin of the Athenian Proedroi, by Stanley Barney 
Smith, Bowdoin College. 


This paper, which is a part of a larger study of the proedroi, 
almed to set forth the historical circumstances under which the 
office was evolved. The lapidary evidence shows that proedroi did 
not exist before 378/7 B.C. Careful consideration of various 
constitutional changes that occurred at or about the same time 
leads to the conclusion that the proedroi were created to meet 
conditions resulting from the establishment of the Second Athenian 
League. 


18. Thericles, Engraver,!° by Walter Miller, University of 
Missouri. 


Thericles of Corinth, famous as a potter (see 7. A. P. A., vol. LI, 
pp. 119 ff.), was equally famous as an engraver. He produced, 
first at his native town and later at Athens, all manner of bowls 
and cups, large and small, in gold and in silver, solid and plated, 
plain and engraved with genre scenes and scenes from mythology. 
These were highly prized in his own day and for centuries afterward. 
We are told of ‘‘Thericlean”’ bowls dedicated in the Parthenon at 
Athens, in the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem, and in private 
possession in Sicily in the days of Verres and Cicero. 

Thericlean and Rhodian engraved cups were rivals for popularity 
and are often compared. Mentor and Daesias, more famous 
contemporary engravers, devoted their art to more ambitious 
productions. 

Very little definite information has come down to us in regard 
to the subjects represented in Thericles’ engravings. The chief 

10 To be published in the author’s book The Contributions of the Ancient 
Dramatic Poets to our Knowledge of the Arts and Crafts of Greece, vol. 11. 
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sources of our information about his toreutic, as of his ceramic art, 
are to be found in the fragments of the dramatic, especially the 
comic poets, many of whom were his contemporaries. 


19. Excursus in Greek and Roman Historians, by H. V. 
Canter, University of Illinois. 


Excursus here means a digression sufficient to break appreciably 
the main narrative, be the relation between digression and narrative 
close, remote, or non-existent. Five hundred and forty-seven 
examples from twenty-five authors are considered. 

1. Technique of insertion. Only rarely do writers making an 
excursus designate it specifically as such, e.g., wpooOqxn (Herod. 
Iv, 30); rot Adyou éExBody (App. Foreign Wars, x11, 5, 28; Dio Cass. 
XL, 43, 5); mapéxBaots (Polyb. 1, 15, 13; Plut. Dion. 21, 6; 
Alex. 35, 8). More frequently historians mark in formal fashion, 
by various explanatory or apologetic formula, both the beginning 
and the close of the digression, as Dio Cass. xLvi1, 50, 4—51, 5: 
7a 6 GAA boa &v Te TOTy Exeivw GELadnynra Heacauny, ppacw - - - - 
Tovaita pev ai Batai elovv. Sall. Jug. 17-19 res postulare videtur 
Africae situm paucis exponere - - - de Africa satis dictum. Still more 
frequently, and with considerable variety of phraseology, authors 
mark formally the beginning of an excursus (in approximately 
13 per cent of the examples) or its ending (in some 16 per cent). 
But by far the commonest method of insertion, about 70 per cent, 
and the one followed in general by the better historians, is to connect 
the digression by syntactic device, by some word or thought 
repeated from the preceding narrative, and to close it by a return 
to the main line of narration. 

2. Content of the excursus. Geography and ethnology are 
favorite subjects—geography, 37 examples, ethnology, 22, geog- 
raphy and ethnology combined, 35. Another large class, 98 
examples, are notable accounts of men, things, places. The origin, 
history, and character of important persons yield 66 instances; 
explanatory, argumentative and polemical digressions, 61; moral- 
izings, 59; matters regarded as of special value, 62; discussions of 
historical questions, 22; miscellaneous customs, triumphs, titles, 
etc., 18; political and social institutions, 15; military affairs, 15; 
noteworthy objects, 8. 

3. The excursus as an indication of the author’s ideals in writing 
history. Broadly speaking the purpose is both instruction and 
entertainment, the proportion varying with the writer and the 
nature of the work in hand. Instruction is the prevailing purpose 
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in Thucydides, Polybius. Plutarch, Sallust, Velleius, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, while pleasurable diversion is the predominant aim in 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Josephus, Arrian, Appian, Dio Cassius, 
Caesar, Nepos, Livy, Curtius, Pompeius Trogus, Ammianus. Re- 
straint in usage (aside from Herodotus, who is sui generis) is 
characteristic of the better historians, who grasp the true signifi- 
cance of historical phenomena, and refuse to break the narrative 
except for a well-considered reason; contrast Thucydides (12 
examples), Xenophon (6), Caesar (5), Sallust (9), Livy (22), 
Tacitus (27), Curtius (12) with Polybius (40), Plutarch (111), 
Arrian (19), Dio Cassius (17), Nepos (15), Velleius (19), Pompeius 
Trogus (27), Ammianus (33). Likewise the more artistic technique 
of insertion is generally observed by the better historians, 7.e., 
the digression is introduced by some word or thought repeated 
from the preceding and closed by a return to the main narrative. 


20. Mercurius-Augustus and Horace Odes 1, 2, 41 ff.," by 
Kenneth Scott, Yale University. 


In the most recent article dealing with the identification of 
Augustus with Mercury, as in almost every handbook or paper on 
the subject, we are given evidence, literary, epigraphical, and 
archaeological for the existence of a cult of Mercurius-Augustus. 
Upon investigation every item of this evidence is found to be 
either fabulous or quite untrustworthy with the exception of 
Horace Odes 1, 2, 41 ff. There exists, however, a recently published 
inscription from the East which has not been used before in a 
discussion of the problem and which may alone be added to the 
testimony of Horace. 

The meaning of Horace’s almae filius Maiae is treated, and the 
following conclusions are reached: (1) Horace may have been 
the first to propose an identification of Octavian with Mercury. 
(2) Ideas of the East and especially of Egypt, where the conception 
of Mercury might be that of a god of civilization and also of trade, 
perhaps influenced Horace. (3) A possible relationship may have 
existed between Mercury and Augustus in the household cult and 
in the occurrence of the caduceus on monuments of the Augustan 
age. 


" Published in Hermes, vol. Lx111, pp. 15-33. 
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21. Five Mediaeval Latin Carols from the Piae Cantiones of 
Theodoricus Petri, by Walton B. McDaniel, 2d, New York 
University. | 


There is a brief resumé of the history of this unique collection 
and an estimate of its importance. The Latinity of the carols is 
discussed, also their religious character. The groups into which 
they are divided are pointed out. Finally the words of the five 
carols are given. 


22. Methods in Syntactic Studies, by A. W. McWhorter, 
University of Tennessee. 


Conspicuous among the methods of approach in the treatment of 
syntactic phenomena have been the logical, psychological, historical, 
and comparative. 

1. The logical method seeks to reduce the facts of language to a 
series of categories and assumes that speech proceeds always in an 
orderly fashion. But logical categories cannot reproduce the con- 
crete phenomena of language as they cannot reproduce the psycho- 
logical processes of the mind. 

2. The psychological method, regarding the phenomena of 
language as the reflex of the mind, tries to interpret them in terms 
of the supposed mental processes that originated them. Much of 
significance in the art of communicating ideas, however, is extra- 
linguistic. The assimilating capacity of language by reflex serves 
further to modify the situation. 

3. The historical method traces through the extant literature of a 
language the development of its idioms of speech. But it is 
limited by the confines of historic background, since much, if not 
the greater part, of the record has been written and then rubbed 
out, with no traces left of the processes of syntactic evolution. 

4. The comparative method, proceeding upon the kinship of 
groups of languages, proposed to restore by a composite of these 
various languages a yet earlier, prehistoric stock to serve as a 
basis from which to trace the peculiarities of development. But 
relying upon the prehistoric, it becomes largely hypothetical. 

5. Classification by form, in general, combines the advantages of 
psychological and historical methods. 

6. The main business of the syntactician is with the phenomena 
of language as actually presented. Given the material, what is the 
interpretation? What does language itself say? 
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23. Antiphon’s First Speech, xara pntpuds, by A. W. 
McWhorter, University of Tennessee. 


A. Was it genuine? 

I. Objections have been made: (1) that it is nowhere mentioned 
by grammarian or lexicographer, but the argument from silence is 
no weightier here than elsewhere; (2) that its narrative is incon- 
sistent, but this may perhaps be cured by emendation or interpreta- 
tion, or it may be merely “much ado about nothing;” (3) that the 
execution of the slave-girl seems really improbable as death is a 
penalty too severe for involuntary homicide, but a slave was 
equally guilty whether convicted of gdvos éxobatos or dxkovctos; 
(4) that the argument fails to produce proofs, but in the nature of 
the case these could not have been secured; (5) that the use of 
eixos here is hardly applicable, but the weakness of the case justifies 
the device and the awkwardness of the dilemma would explain the 
discreet silence and the skilful manipulation of the narrative; 
(6) that there are numerous stylistic defects, but such may be 
deliberate and purposeful and in any case such defects are charac- 
teristic of Antiphon’s style with its sophistic tendencies. 

II. Certain features show marked agreement with the genuine 
speeches: (1) Proem shows design and skill. (2) Insertion of 
mpoxatracKeun. (3) Narrative, though extensive, is at least not 
inferior to that of other speeches. (4) Language elevated, tragic, 
pathetic, and d@os is characteristic of Antiphon. (5) Antitheses, 
favorite assonances, etc. 

III. Probably genuine, but composed in the early period of 
Antiphon’s development. 

B. If genuine was it written merely for practice? 

I. Antiphon’s speeches not spoken by him. There are three 
groups: (1) for others to speak before tribunals, (2) school-boy 
exercises, (3) for practice. Some would place the First Speech in 
the third group for these reasons: (1) it stands in the MSS. before 
the Tetralogies; (2) poisoning was a stock theme in the schools; 
(3) the melodramatic designations of the accused; (4) the long 
delay of the trial is suspicious. 

C. Examination of these reasons. 

D. Conclusion that the speech was actually delivered. 


24. Julius Caesar and Fortuna, by Elizabeth Tappan, 
Vassar College. 


The instances of Caesar’s use of the word fortuna have been 
examined and W. Warde Fowler’s conclusion (Class. Rev., v. 17 
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[1906], p. 153) that Caesar had no particular belief in his own good 
fortune is accepted. Further evidence indicates that (as Fowler 
suggested in connection with several passages) Caesar mentions 
fortuna in connection with a defeat or a disappointment. The 
evidence seems to indicate also that the principal use of fortuna 
in the Gallic and Civil Wars is to excuse, and that this is relatively 
more frequent in the more openly apologetic Civil War. Often 
fortuna is contrasted with, or supplemented by, virtus (or consilium 
or industria). This mode of using fortuna—virtus appears to be 
in the tradition of historical philosophy and of familiar rhetoric. 
(1) In Thucydides rixn stands for the happenings not to be ex- 
plained by human yvwyun or dpern; cf. other Greek historians, 
Livy, and Tacitus. Cicero’s discussion of virtus and felicitas in 
relation to the equipment of the ideal general in pro lege Manilia 
and of fortuna—wirtus in relation to Caesar’s own career are 
particularly significant. (2) The contrast of fortuna or fors—virtus 
is a common rhetorical balance in Latin literature generally (and 
in proverbs) from Ennius down. Horace’s use in C. 111. 29 at the 
conclusion of a discussion of fortune, is a clear case. 

Caesar apparently availed himself of an idea already familiar 
in historical writing and of a rhetorical contrast familiar in Roman 
literature to palliate misfortunes or mistakes. His use of the word 
fortuna throws little light on his attitude towards the divine power 
of Fortune, but illustrates his adroit use of rhetorical technique in 
creating a favorable impression. 


25. The Geographical Distribution of Pre-Greek Place Names: 
and The Diffusion of Prehistoric Remains in Greece, by Joseph 
B. Haley, Randolph-Macon College, and Carl W. Blegen, 
University of Cincinnati. 


(No abstract furnished.) 


26. Legal Precedent in Athenian Courts, by Alfred P. 
Dorjahn, Northwestern University. ) 


In this paper an attempt is made first, to emphasize that Athenian 
dicasts were not bound to follow previous verdicts, and second, to 
show that the precedents cited in the orators fall into various 
categories: (a) definite citations of former verdicts; (6) general 
allusions to past judgments; (c) rhetorical use of precedents, 
looking to the future. Exemplary justice was discussed because it 
implies the force of precedent. In the third place, an effort 
was made to discover under what circumstances the citation of 
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precedents was especially effective. Essentially correct is the 
statement of Lycurgus who makes no further claim for the efficacy 
of precedents.in persuading the courts than that “the teaching of 
many precedents makes the decision easier for the dicasts”’ (con. 
Leoc. 124). 


27. Some Scientific Views of a Cultured Jew in the First 
Century B.C., by Wallace Newton Stearns, Illinois Woman’s 
College. 


The book of Enoch, the work of several hands, through a century 
or more, includes with other features a treatise on “Celestial 
Physics” (Enoch secs. 72-78, 79, 82), c. 150 a.p. 

To this writer’s mind the earth is a plane. To East and West 
are six portals, and through these the sun rises and sets. The. 
moon rises and sets with the sun. Through these portals pass 
also winds and the stars in their courses. 

The difference between lunar and solar years is ten days. The 
moon’s progress from crescent to full passes through twenty-eight 
stages beginning with the thirtieth of each month. The moon’s 
light is from the sun, with which it rises and sets except for a period, 
at new and full moon, of two months. There are twelve months 
of thirty and thirty-one days; three hundred and sixty-four (364) 
days in the year (Jewish year 360). The writer seems to be 
familiar with the Greek reckoning also. The equinoctial seasons, 
summer and winter solstices and sun’s declination are suggested. 


28. Cicero’s Theory of the Composite State, by Stanley B. 
Smith, Bowdoin College. 


The theory of the composite state owes its origin to the violence 
of the party struggles in the Greek city-states. With the examples 
of Plato, Aristotle, Dicaearchus, and Polybius before him, Cicero 
in his two political works aims to set forth his own conception of 
what a composite state should be. Historically the coniunctum 
civitatis genus is, according to Cicero, exemplified by the Roman 
commonwealth. Theoretically this form of government possesses 
stability, a virtue not found in any of the three good simple forms 
of state. 

In the particular type of composite and tripartite state favored 
by Cicero the democratic element is represented by the various 

12To be published as part of the introduction to a book entitled: Marcus 
Tullius Cicero: On the Commonwealth, translated with notes and introduction 
by George H, Sabine and Stanley B. Smith, 
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assemblies described in the Laws. What represents aristocracy is 
less easy to determine, but it would appear that Cicero has assigned 
this réle to the unit formed by the senate and the magistrates 
with the exception of the consuls. It is still more difficult to ascertain 
the counterpart of the king. Nevertheless, although Cicero speaks 
of the dictator as a close approximation to the king and although 
he incorporates in the Commonwealth a treatment of a rector or 
moderator or princeps ret publicae in a manner that suggests that 
here we have the true representative of monarchy, a consideration 
of all the material leads to the conclusion that the consuls are to 
be the royal element in the ideal state. 

Cicero, however, has failed to realize that in the constitution 
he has created there are in fact only two elements, the group of 
senators and magistrates (1.e., the optumates) on the one hand 
and the commons on the other. It is clear, moreover, that the 
initiative and final authority in public life are vested, not in the 
commons, but in the optumates. Thus Cicero has failed to create 
a state in which monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy are equally 
represented; and has unconsciously borne witness to the truth of 
Tacitus’s ironical dictum that the composite state is more easily 
praised than realized. 


29. The Autobiography of Lucretius, by Clyde Murley, 
Northwestern University. 


In this paper the author presents the generally recognized 
material which is pertinent to the subject and also discusses rather 
fully certain other material which does not seem to have received 
the interpretation which is here presented. This material includes 
some evidence concerning the poet’s birth place, his social status, 
his size of body, his temperament and his soundness (or unsound- 
ness) of mind, his personal experiences and his keenness as an 
observer; there is some discussion bearing on the technique of 
introducing topics, on cross references and on the method of 
introducing evidence. A portion of the paper is given to an answer 
to Hadzsits’ position in T. A. P. A. xurx concerning Lucretius’ 
treatment of religion. 


30. Carmina Epigraphica and Some Problems of the Latin 
Hexameter," by Frederick W. Shipley, Washington University. 


A large number of inscriptions in Buecheler’s Carmina Epi- 
graphica are obviously the crude and abortive efforts of the 


13 To be published in Washington University Studies. 
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uneducated to compose epitaphs, and occasionally other poems, 
in hexameter verse. The professional poets whose works have 
survived through literary channels were naturally well versed in the 
technique of the hexameter; but the writers of these crude verses 
were trying, with no technical training, to reproduce vague and 
general impressions of the hexameter as they had heard it read or 
recited. Naturally they were able to reproduce in their own efforts 
only the more obvious and salient features. These crude attempts 
have therefore a bearing upon what were the salient features of 
the hexameter at the time when these inscriptions were composed. 
One might expect their failures to be due to certain factors in the 
hexameter which escaped them because of their relative subtlety. 
If, for instance, a strongly accentuated ictus beat was a significant 
feature of the hexameter, as they knew it, this feature should be 
apparent in their very imperfect imitations, at least to the extent 
of determining the proper number of ictus beats in the line. 

Aside from a fairly large group of inscriptions which may be 
scanned throughout by admitting licenses due to the operation of 
natural word accent, which progressively tended to change quanti- 
tative values in the vulgar speech, and invaded literature in the 
verse of Commodianus, these defective hexameters fall into three 
classes: 

1. Inscriptions in which the refractory verses will scan at the 
end (usually the last 23 feet) and also to a lesser degree at the 
beginning, but break down in the middle, showing that while 
the writer had a fairly definite notion of the rhythm of the end 
of the hexameter, and a slightly more hazy one concerning the 
beginning, his feeling for the rhythm of the middle of the line was 
so vague that he was not aware that his line was lung or short by 
a syllable, or even a fuot or a foot and a half. 

2. This group resembles Group 1, except that the irregularities 
extend to the first part as well as the middle of the line. Only 
the last part 1s regular. 

3. Inscriptions in which there is nothing to suggest the hexameter 
except the final dactyl and spondee. The rest of the line consists 
of pure prose with no attempt at verse except in the clausula. 

The faults of these three groups point to an absence of any real 
feeling for an ictus beat, which was therefore presumably not a 
salient feature of the hexameter as they heard it. Only 3 inscrip- 
tions out of a total of upwards of 130 could be made regular by 
emphasizing the ictus beat, and these are al] later than the fourth 


century. 
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31. Studies in the Divydvadana: the Sikarikdvadéna," by 
James R. Ware, University of Washington. 


The comparison of the Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan texts of 
the Sakarikavadana has shown: 

(1) That the Chinese has lost the original point of the story by 
interpreting cyavanadharmin as a proper name. 

(2) The Chinese differs from the Sanskrit and Tibetan by giving 
the following signs of the fall of a god: ‘‘his body did not have the 
virtue of majesty, filth arose everywhere, the garlands of flowers on 
his head all entirely withered, from parts of his body a bad smell 
proceeded, and from under his arm-pits nothing but sweat flowed.”’ 

(3) We should read pariydtraka with the MSS. of the Skt. 

(4) It is possible that the original Skt. had ha rakta before. 
hé pandukambalasila. 

(5) According to the Skt. we are here dealing with a god who 
has fallen (cyuta) upwards. The Tib. and Chin., however, have 
merely ‘‘he died,”’ or its equivalent. 

(6) After the first three verses of our present Skt. text the 
original Skt. text probably had three verses which are now found 
in only the Chin. and Tib. 

(7) The Chinese combines the second three verses of our Skt. 
text (which are the same as the first three) into one verse and then 
inserts three verses found neither in the Skt. nor the Tib. 


32. The Singrenius Edition of Petronius of 1523," by Evan 
T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh. 


The University of Chicago Library possesses a copy of a rare 
edition of Petronius, unknown to most of the bibliographers. It is 
the work of Singrenius, published in 1523, and contains only the 
poem on the Civil War. I am indebted to the Library authorities 
and to the Latin Department for the opportunity to use the book 
in this way. 

Editions and commentaries on Petronius were produced in great 
masses in the sixteenth century, and the authority of codex vetus, 
codex vetustissimus, codex valde bonus, etc., is invoked with great 
frequency. The number of appeals of this kind is so great, and 
the divergence of the readings given so complete that suspicion is 
aroused as to the genuineness of the quotations. It is desirable 

4 To be published in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

16 This abstract represents the paper as originally planned, but its field has 
since been greatly expanded.—Editor, 
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but difficult to subject all sixteenth century editions of Petronius 
(and no doubt of other authors) to examination, with a view to 
determining how many of these MSS. and how many of these 
readings are real and how many imaginary. 

This edition is remarkably modest in its failure to appeal to 
MS. authority. The identification of its sources is therefore a 
slightly different but clearly related problem, and its dependence 
upon some MS. or MSS. no less real because disguised. The 
examination of the readings of this edition shows that the main 
authority was a MS. still existing in Munich and designated 22713, 
dated 1408. This MS. appears to have been used also by Busch 
for his Leipzig edition of 1500, but the precise relationship of the 
two editions can not at present be determined. 


33. Discussion and Proposed Interpretation of Lucretius IT. 
16-28, by E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College. 


Nonne videre 16 


nil aliud sibi naturam latrare, nisi utqui 17 
corpore seiunctus dolor absit, mensque fruatur 18 
iucundo sensu cura semota metuque? 19 
ergo corpoream ad naturam pauca videmus 20 
esse opus omnino, quae demant cumque dolorem. 21 
delicias quoque uti multas substernere possint 22 
gratius interdum, neque natura ipsa requirit, 23 


si non aurea sunt luvenum simulacra per aedes elc. 24 


I. Rapid summary and discussion of the views of various editors, 
translators, and commentators. 
Points at Issue: 
16. Reading: nonne videtis, nonne videre est, nonne videre, 
non videre. 
17. Meaning of latrare: ‘‘bark for, demand” or “bark out, 
proclaim.” 
Antecedent of sibi: naturam, or the understood subject 
of videre. 
Reading: utque, ut cui, ut cum, ut qui. 
18. Reading: mente, menti’, mensque. 
Case of menti’, if this reading is right: nominative or 
genitive. 
19. Reading: semotu’ or semota. 
21. Reading: cumque or quemque. 
22. Reading: multas or nullas. 
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Pointing: comma after dolorem, comma after possint; 
comma after dolorem, period after possint; period 
after dolorem, comma, or no pause, afterpossint. 

Force of uti: expressing purpose or concession. 

Subject of possint: pauca or ea, homines, simulacra etc. 

Reading: possint, possis, possit, possunt. 

23. Force of comparative gratius: “rather’’ or ‘‘more.”’ 

Reading: interdum or interdumst. 

If interdum is read, should est be supplied? 

Force of neque: interdum neque = numquam; neque 
= non; neque = et... non. 

If neque has connective force, does it stand for the 
“neither” or the “nor” of a pair of correlatives? 

II. My proposed explanation, based on some personal observations 
plus a new combination of the views expressed by 
various scholars on the different points at issue. 

1. I believe Lucretius is accepting, not rejecting, delicias. 

a. Deliciae are desirable as well as those things which 
are necessary corpoream ad naturam. 

(1) Delicias and corpoream are emphatic, and con- 
trasted. 

(2) Lucretius shows clearly elsewhere that he does 
want pleasures. 

(3) Quoque (22) cannot otherwise be explained. 

6. But these deliciae are not so absolutely essential as 
negative freedom from pain: note implied 
contrast between omnino (21) and interdum 
(23). 

2. I believe pauca or ea is the subject of possint (so Giussani), 
since it is simpler to look backward than forward for 
the subject. 

3. I believe the object of requirit is implied in the following 
lines. 

4. I believe neque = et + non, but that the connective force 
is implicit rather than explicit (so Greenough in 
Harvard Studies, 11). I would interpret: ‘‘In order 
that these few essentrals may at times more pleasingly 
supply many positive pleasures in addition, golden 
statues etc. are not necessary, nor does nature herself 
miss them if ete.” 
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34. A New Inscription from Pozzuoli, by James E. Dunlap, 
University of Michigan. 


A Latin inscription belonging to the De Criscio collection came 
to the University of Michigan in 1924. It was presumably found 
in the general neighborhood of Pozzuoli, perhaps at Misenum. 
It is on marble, and is nicely cut. The left end of the stone has 
been broken away, leaving approximately four fifths of the text 
intact. A fragment from the lower left corner has been preserved, 
and by its aid the original dimensions of the stone can be 
determined, and the number of letters to be restored in each line 
can be estimated. 

The reconstruction of the text is certain except for the nomina 
and praenomina of the three persons named in the inscription. 
Possible restorations of the names are briefly discussed. 

The inscription gives us the name of a hitherto unknown trierarch 
of the fleet at Misenum, and that of a duumrir of Misenum. It 
records an unusually long term of service in the fleet, and raises 
the question of the grant of citizenship to sons of defunct naval 
officers. 

There is little evidence for the date of the inscription, but it 
probably should be assigned to the period between the reigns of 
Vespasian and Caracalla. 


PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


I. PROGRAM 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


FIRST SESSION, 10:30 a.m. 


ERNEST Otto ECKELMAN 
Raabe’s Conception of America as Reflected in his Novels 


WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
A Study of Amy Lowell’s Far Eastern Verse 


CHESTER CHARLTON McCown 
The Social Ideals of Hesiod 


ALLISON GAW 
Shakespeare’s Disposition of the Dead and Dying on the 
Elizabethan Stage 


SECOND SESSION, 2:00 p.m. 
LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
Richardson, Wetzlar and Goethe 


G. R. Noyvss 
Slowaski and Silvio Pellico 


Rupourg ScHEVILL 
The Conception of Don Quixote and Similar Themes 


S. G. Morey 
Causes and Nature of the Festschrift 


Rosert P. Utter 
Low Tragedy 


DINNER AND SMOKER, 7:00 p.m. 


President’s Address 
Henry Davip Gray 
Reconstruction of a Lost Play 
XXXV1 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
THIRD SESSION, 9:30 a.m. 


ENGLISH SECTION 


LIONEL STEVENSON 
Brooke’s Universal Beauty and Modern Thought 


Louis WANN 
The Origins of the Personal Essay in England 


Percy H. Houston 
The Tragedy of Swift’s Life 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 


ANDREW R. ANDERSON 
Alexander’s Horns 


Hersert D. Austin 
The Golden Candelabrum, and the Rainbow Colors 


Guy BLANDIN COLBURN 
The Infinitive with Object Pronoun in Modern Spanish Prose 


Ray P. Bowen 
Common Elements in Vigny and Maupassant 
PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


Hore TRAVER 
Parody in Every Man in His Humor 


A. 8. PATTERSON 
In Behalf of the Dictionary 


WILLIAM MAXWELL 
Properties in the Plays of Shakespeare 


ANNETTE C, Ives 


The Influence of the Visual Sense upon the Writings of Kugene 
Fromentin, Artist and Author 
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II. MINUTES 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting to the Philological Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast was held in Wheeler Hall at the 
University of California, November 25 and 26, 1927. The 
first session was called to order by President Gray at 10:40 a.m. 
The minutes of the last meeting were approved as printed in 
the Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
and in the Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. 

The Secretary reported a gain of 14 members during the 
year, and a loss of 21, including the loss by death of Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler: discussed innovations in the program, and 
announced the list of new members. It was voted to amend 
Article IV, Sections 1 and 2, of the Constitution so as to make 
the statement of membership dues correspond to the actual 
present figures. . 

The Treasurer submitted the following report, which was 
referred to the Auditing Committee: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance reported on November 26,1926 ....... . .$412.36 
Received from members ....... th. heat ide td p. 4 PALS 
Interest on deposits ........-....2.828.08- 19.72 
$1,173.58 
EXPENDITURES 
Treasurer: 
Stamped Envelopes ........ boosh de ad eee Eos 
Notices. ....... ee ee ee ee . §.25 
Addressing envelopes. ........2.02.2. ®ve 2250 
Stationery for Treasurer and Secretary. ....... 3.75 
Secretary: 
Telephone .......... ; Rae. eas Ge Be 1.25 
Envelopes and postage. ............. . #1%7.21 
Stenographer ....... st & ee 3 9030) 
Printing programsetce............ oe 92.75 
Expenses of last meeting . ...... -. . . . . « 10.00 
Refund on a mistaken payment. ....... .. . 6.80 
For 105 M. L. A. memberships .... . . . . . . « 3850.00 
For 62 A. P. A. memberships ....... .. . . . 205.63 
Balance on hand November 25, 1927. . ... . . . « 464.81 
$1,173.58 
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The President announced the appointment of the following 
committees: 


Nominating: Professors J. T. Allen (1 year), McKinlay (2 years), Bnggs 


(3 years). 
Auditing: Professors Schwartz and Morley. 
Social: Professors Linforth (chairman), Foster, and Utter. 


The remainder of the forenoon session was devoted to the 
reading of papers as printed in the program. There were 42 
members in attendance. Adjournment was at 12:18 p.m. 

The second session was convened by President Gray at 
2:00 p.m. The program was followed as pmnted, with 66 
members in attendance. A few minutes were devoted to 
business in the middle of the program. Upon recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, Stanford University was decided 
upon as the place of next meeting. The Auditing Committee 
reported approval of the Treasurer’s Report, which was then 
accepted. Adjournment took place at 4 p.m. 

The annual banquet was held on the evening of November 
25 in the dining hall of the Faculty Club. There were 49 
in attendance, including Prof. Joseph Bedier, who was the 
guest of the Association. The banquet was followed by the 
President’s annual address: Reconstruction of a Lost Play, 
by Pres. Henry David Gray of Stanford, and by an enjoyable 
program of after-dinner speeches. The nominating com- 
mittee reported the following nominations for the ensuing 
year, and the Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot 
for them: 

President: George R. Noyes. 

Vice-Presidents: Aurelio M. Espinosa, Rudolph Schevill. 

Secretary: Clair Hayden Bell. 

Treasurer: Chester C. McCown. 


Executice Committee: The above-named officers and William Diamond, 
Arthur G. Kennedy, Geo. M. Calhoun, Ernest W. Martin. 


On Saturday morning an English and a Foreign Language 
section were held simultaneously according to program, except 
that the paper by Prof. Annette C. Ives, was read by title in 
her absence. 

Before final adjournment, the two sections united for a 
brief business session. On motion of Prof. Foster $100 was 
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appropriated from the treasury to the fund of the Modern 
Language Association for the publication of monographs. 
Upon motion of Professor Kennedy, the President appointed 
Professors Deutsch and Kennedy as a Committee on Reso- 
lutions in connection with the death of Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
and their resolution was adopted and ordered spread upon 
the minutes, as follows: 


On May 3, 1927, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President Emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of California, died in Vienna, Austria, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Wheeler’s membership in the American Philological Association dates from 
1879, and Comparative Philology and Greek were the fields of his teaching and 
research up to the time when he assumed the presidency of the University of 
California, July 18, 1899. 

After brief periods of teaching at Brown and Harvard, he went to Cornell 
University in 1886 and for thirteen years taught Comparative Philology and 
Greek. This service was broken by the year spent as Professor in the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1895-1896. His writings, up to the 
time of his coming to California, lay mainly in the field of the science of language, 
although to this period belong also his Life of Alexander the Great and his 
Ingersoll lectures entitled ‘‘ Dionysos and Immortality.” 

Throughout his life he maintained his interest in linguistics, and on his 
retirement he had hoped to return to the field to which he had devoted himself 
before entering upon university administration. 

But his name will, of course, be remembered as that of a great university 
president. For twenty years he was at the head of the University of California, 
and his administration was marked by most important developments. Scholar- 
ship and research always were to the fore in his mind, and he constantly sought 
able scholars to add to the faculty. From the very beginning he made the 
building of a great library one of the important planks of his platform. A great 
building program on the campus, the establishment of university centers in 
widely separated parts of the State, the development of activities that would 
bring the university into closer touch with the people, the establishment of 
student self-government—these are among the activities which are best known. 

He regarded himself largely as the integrating factor in a university scattered 
in widely separated parts of the State; and to the people of California, he was 
the symbol and embodiment of the university. 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler was one of the great university presidents of his 
generation and left a profound impression on the state universities of the 
nation. 

We, his colleagues in the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, 
desire to place on record our appreciation of Dr. Wheeler as a scholar, as an 
administrator, and as a man, and we direct that this statement be spread upon 
our minutes and a copy sent to Mrs. Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 


Upon motion of Prof. Schwartz, an expression of thanks 
was voted to the administration of the University of California 
for the hospitality accorded to the Association. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD! 


For THE CALENDAR YEAR 1927 
PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 


A.A.—Art and Archaeology. 
A.H.R.—American Historical Review. 
A.J.A.—American Journal of Archaeology. 
A.J.P.—American Journal of Philology. 
Am.—American. 

B.—Bulletin. 

C.J.—Classical Journal. 

C.P.—Classical Philology. 

C.Q.—Classical Quarterly. 

C.R.—Classical Review. 

C.W.—Classical Weekly. 
E.R.—Educational Review. 
H.S.C.P.—Harvard Studies in Classical 


J. a .0.8.—J ournal of the American Oriental 
ociety 
J.E.G.P.  Souenal of English and Germanic 
Philology 
J.HS. = Teutnal of Hellenic Studies. 
J.R.S.—Journal of Roman Studies. 


CHARLES DARWIN ADAMS. 


Demosthenes (Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome); pp. 184; New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


WALTER R. AGARD. 


Greek conceptions of freedom; 
C.W. xx, 140-143. 

The changing college; Christian 
gas Monitor, Jan. 13, 17, 20, 


Rey. of P. Gardner, New chapters 
in Greek art; C.W. xx, 86-88. 

Rev. of Robertson, The administra- 
tion of justice in the Athenian 
empire; C.W. xx, 169 f. 

Rev. of Mather, Modern painting; 
A.A. xxiv, 100. 

Rev. of Walston, Alcamenes; A.A. 
XxIv, 146. 

Rev. of Bell, Landmarks in nine- 
teenth century painting; A.A. 
XXIV, 244. 

Rev. of Anderson and Stratton, 
Architecture of the Renaissance 
in Italy; N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
Books, Nov. 13. 


Lang.—Language. 

L.C.L.—Loeb Classical Library. 

M.—Magazine. 

M.L.N.—Modern Language Notes. 

M.P.—Modern Philology. 

N.I.Y.B.—New International Year Book. 

PA.P.A.—Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. 

P.M.L.A.—Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 

P.Q.—Philological Quarterly. 

Pr.—Press. 


Rom.R.—Romanic Review. 

S.P.—Studies in Philology. 

Spe —Speculum. 

T.A.P.A.—Transactions of the American 
Philological Association. 

U.—University. 


Rev. of Tallmadge, The story of 
architecture in America; N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune Books, Dec. 4. 

Rev. of Nilsson, The Minoan- 
Mycenaean religion and _ its 
survival in Greek religion; C.J. 
xx, 313. 

Rev. of Wace, A Cretan statuette in 
the Fitzwilliam museum; C.J. 
xx, 315. 


BERNARD M. ALLEN. 


The accusative and ablative of 
degree of difference; C.J. XXIII, 
192-197. 


JAMES TURNEY ALLEN. 


The stage antiquities of the Greeks 
and Romans and their influence; 
pp. xii +206; New “York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 

Rev. of Scott, Homer and his in- 
fluence; Univ. of Calif. Chron- 
twcle, XXIX, 116 f. 

Rev. of Lord, Aristophanes. His 
plays and influence; zbid., 117 f. 

Rev. of Lucas, Euripides and his 
influence; zbid., 118 f. 


1 A list of publications of the members during the calendar year 1927, as far as reported 


by them to the editor. 
is meant. 


Where the number of a volume has not been given, that for 1927 
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Rev. of Flickinger, The Greek | SamurL Eviot BASssretTtr 


theater and its drama, third edi- 
tion; C.J. xx, 630 f. 


ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON. 


Rev. of Berve, Das Alexanderreich 
auf prosopographischer Grund- 
lage; A.H.R. xxx, pp. 560— 
562. 

Rev. of Kroll, Historia Alexandri 
Magni (Pseudo-Callisthenes), 
vol. 1; A.J.P. XLVI, pp. 195- 
197. 


FLORENCE Mary BENNETT 
ANDERSON (Mrs. L. F. 
ANDERSON). 


The garland of defeat (an imagina- 
tive study of Greek art and life, 
fourth century B.C.); pp. 365; 
New York: Hawed Vinal Ltd. 

Whispering Houses; Forum 
LXXVIII, 848-857. 

Syrian Vignettes; Poet Lore XxxvIil, 


486-500. 
Love at the Gate, and Trans- 
planted (poems); American 


Poetry Anthology, ed. H. Fairlie; 
New York: Unicorn Press. 


HERBERT D. AUSTIN. 


Dante Notes, rx—‘‘Io sono amore 
angelico” (Par., xxiii, 103); 
M.L.N. xu, 305-310. 


FRANK CoLE BABBITT. 


Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. 1, pp. XxxV 
+ 468; London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Rev. of T. W. Allen; Homer, the 
origins and the transmission: 
C.W. xx, 131-135. 


LERoy Carr BARRET* 


The Kashmirian Atharvaveda, 
Book Fourteen; J.A.O.S. XLvil, 
238-249. 

Rev. of More, Hellenistic philoso- 
phies; C.W. xx, 112. 

Rev. of Oakeley, Greek ethical 
thought; 7. 


Gro. L. BARTON, JR. 


Terence’s Phormio v, 8. 3; C.J. 
xx, 4. 


The so-called emphatic position of 
the runover word in the Homeric 
hexameter; 7.A.P.A. tv, 116— 
148. : 

The single combat between Hector 
and Aias; A.J.P. xiv, 148- 
156. 

Rev. of two books on the Odyssey, 
by E. Schwartz, and W. Dérp- 
feld; C.W. xx, 173-174. 

Rev. of Stella, Echi di civilta 
preistoriche nei pédemi d’Omero; 
A.J.A. XxxI, 279. 

Contributer to Archaeological news 
and discussions, A.J.A. 


Paut V. C. Baur. 


Rev. of Bibliothek Warburg, Vor- 
trige 1923-1924; A.J.A. xxxI, 
516-518. 


CHARLES H. BEESON. 


Paris Lat. 7530, A study in insular 
symptoms; fRaccolta di scritts in 
onore dt Felice Ramorino; Milano 
1927. 


ALFRED R. BELLINGER. 


Rev. of Haight, Apuleius and his 
influence; Sat. Rev. Lnt., Oct. 1. 

Rev. of Halliday, Greek and Roman 
folklore; Sat. Rev. Lit., Sept. 24, 

Rev. of Myers, Political ideas of 
the Greeks; Sat. Rev. Lit., 
Oct. 29. 


Haroup H. BENDER. 


English spick, speck, spitchcock, 
and spike; A.J.P. xuivim, 258- 
262. (With S. J. Herben.) 


WARREN E. BuAKE. 


A new literary fragment on De- 
mosthenes; 7.A.P.A. tv, 275- 
295. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 


On some rules of Panini; J.A.O.S. 
XLviI, 61-70. 

Notes on the Fox language, rv—xI; 
International Journal of Amer- 
awcan Linguistics tv, 181-219. 

Literate and _ illiterate speech; 
Am. Speech, 11, 432-439. 
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On recent work in general lin- 
guistics; M.P. xxv, 211-230. 


What symbols shall we _ use? 
Lang. 111, 123-9. ‘(With G. M. 
Bolling.) 

American English; Le Maitre 
Phonétique, Ser. 1, No. 20, 
40-42. 


The word-stems of Central Algon- 
quian, in Festschrift Meinhof 
(Hamburg, 1927), 393-402. 

Rev. of Schmidt, Sprachfamilien 
und Sprachenkreise; Lang. I11, 
130 f. 

Rev. of Dempwolff, L- R- und 
D-Laute; Lang. 111, 199. 

Rev. of Lokotsch, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch; M. P. xxiv, 489- 
491. 

Rev. of Maurer, Untersuchungen 
iiaber die deutsche Verbstellung; 
M.P. xxiv, 491-493. 

Note on Rooth, Altgermanische 
Wortstudien; M.P. xxiv, 500. 

Rev. of Friedrichsen, Gothic ver- 
sion of the gospels; J.E.G.P. 
XxvI, 401-406. 

Rev. of Jespersen, Philosophy of 
grammar; J.E.G.P. xxvi, 444— 
447. 


A. E. R. Boax. 


(Joint Translator.) De Iure Belli 
ac Pacis libri tres, vol. 11, pts. 
I and nu. By Hugo Grotius. 
Translation by F. W. Kelsey 
with the collaboration of A. E. 
R. Boak, H. A. Sanders, Jesse S. 
Reeves and H. F. Wright. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 

Rev. of Calhoun, the growth of 
criminal law in ancient Greece; 
Michigan Law Rev., xxvi, 234 f. 


ALEXANDER L. BONDURANT 

Mississippi Classical Association; 
C.J. xxi, 60. 

The classics; Miss. Educational 
Advance xvitl, 2, 41 ff.; 5, 152 
ff.; 8, 277 fi. 

The progress of Latin in the South; 
Latin Notes v, 1. 


GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 
Kandaules; Lang. wi, 15-18. 
What symbols shall we_ use? 

Lang. m1, 123-129. (With L. 
Bloomfield.) 
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Joint editor: Language, Language 
Monographs, and Language Dis- 
sertations. 


R. J. BoNNER. 


Lawyers and litigants in ancient 
Athens; pp. xi + 276; Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 


W. NorMAN Brown. 


Change of sex as a Hindu story 
motif; J.A.O.S. xLvu, 3-24. 


CARL DARLING BUCK. 


A new Darius inscription; Lang. 
m1, 1-5. 


DorotHy Burr. 


A primitive statue from Arkadia’ 
A.J.A. XxxI, 169-176. 


ELI EDWARD BuRRISS. 


The religious life on a Roman farm 
as reflected in the de agricultura 
of Marcus Porcius Cato; C.W. 
XxI, 27-30. 

The religious element in the poetry 
of Horace with special reference 
to the religio of the emperor 
Augustus; C.W. xx1, 49-54. 


GEORGE M. CALHOUN. 


The growth of criminal law in 
ancient Greece; pp. x + 149; 
Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 

A working bibliography of Greek 
law (Harvard series of legal 
bibliographies, vol. 1); pp. xix 
+ 144; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. (With 
Catherine Delamere.) 


Harry CAPLAN 


Rhetorical invention in some medi- 
aeval tractates on preaching; 
Spec. 11, 284-296. 

Rev. of Owst, Preaching in medi- 
aeval England; Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech Education, xttI, 
323-324, 


ZACHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


Introduction contributed to Civil 
liberty, Edith M. Phelps, com- 
piler; pp. 45-49; New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


xliv 


Rev. of Beard, Rise of American 
civilization; Harvard Law Re 
tew XI, 265 f. 


GEORGE H. CHASE. 


Art and Education; Journal of 
Proceedings and Addresses of the 
Twenty-Eighth Annual Confer- 
ence, Association of American 
Universities, 78-82. 

Rev. of Richter, The craft of 
Athenian pottery; C.W. xx, 
170 f. 


EpitH FRANCES CLAFLIN. 


Teaching the comprehension of 
Latin; C.J. xx, 276-282. 

The nature of the Latin passive in 
the light of recent discoveries, 
A.J.P. xiv, 157-175. 

The other side of the case; Boston 
Herald, August 28. 

Rev. of Whittemore, Elementa 
prima; C.W. xx1, 63 f. 

Rev. of Reed, Camilla: a Latin 
reading book; C.W. xx1, 71 f. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


Italian lessons and readings; pp. 
xxxiv + 398; Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co. 

Bessarabia: Russia and Roumania 
on the Black Sea; pp. xi + 333; 
illust. and map; New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Rev. of P&arvan, Getica; A.H.R., 
XxXxII, 841 f. 

Rev. of Strecker, Die Gedichte 
Walters von Chatillon; Spec. 11, 
350. 

Rev. of Schiaparelli, Influenze 
straniere nella scrittura italiana; 
A.J.P. XLviu, 186. 


FRANK LOWRY CLARK. 


A Study of the Iliad in translation; 
pp. viii + 354; Chicago: U. of 
Chicago Press. 


BENJAMIN C. CLOUGH. 


Rev. of Vincent, The Italy of the 
Italians; N. Y. Sat. Rev. of 
Literature, July 30, 1927. 

Rev. of Patten, Eight o’clock 
chapel; ib. July 9, 1927. 

Rev. of Thwing, Guides, philoso- 
phers, and friends, 2b. 


American Philological Association 


Rev. of Parry, The vita Merlini; 
C.W. xx. 175. 

Rev. of Burke, A poetic calendar; 
ab., xx, 175. 

Rev. of A. E. Taylor, Plato and 
Platonism; Prov. Sunday 
Journal, April 3, 1927. 

Rev. of Demos, Plato selections; 
ib., November 6, 1927. 

Rev. of White, Why Rome fell; 2b., 
December 4, 1927. 

Rev. of Kostolanyi, The bloody 
poet (Nero); 7b., December 4, 
1927. 

Rev. of Gragg, Latin writings of the 
Italian humanists; 7b., December 
4, 1927. 

Rev. of Mangan, Life, character, 
and influence of Desiderius 
Erasmus; 1b., May 15, 1927. 

Rev. of Wilson, Carlyle at his 
zenith; Prov. Sunday Journal, 
October 16, 1927. 


P. R. CoLEMAN-NorRTON. 


Odysseus in the Iliad; C.W. xxI, 
73-78. 


HERMANN COLLITZ. 


In memoriam [James W. Bright); 
Hesperia, Suppl. Ser. No. 10 
(Preface). 

Rev. of Lokotsch, Etymol. Worter- 
buch der Europ. Worter Orien- 
tal. Ursprungs; M.L.N. XLu, 
412-414. 

Editor; Hesperia. 

Advisory editor; A.J.P.; J.E.G.P.; 
M.L.N. 


RAYMOND HUNTINGTON Coon 


Rev. of Beeson, A primer of medi- 
eval Latin; Indiana Univ. 
Alumni Quarterly x11, 478 f. 

Ovid in exile; C.J. xxt1, 355-369. 

Rev. of Sabin, Classical myths that 
live today; C.J. xxu1, 71-73. 


CORNELIA CATLIN COULTER. 


The ‘‘Great Fish’’ in ancient and 
mediaeval story; 7.A.P.A. LVI, 
32-50. 


FrRaNK Hewitt COWLES. 


Tacitus, Annales 2, 57; C.W. xx, 
84-85. 


Proceedings for 1927 


EDMUND D. CRESSMAN. 


The classical poems of Robert 
Browning; C.J. xx, 198—207. 


WILLIAM D. CROCKETT 


A satchel guide to Europe: edition 
of 1927, revised and enlarged 
(original edition by W. J. Rolfe); 
pp. lxxxii -++ 582; Boston: 
Houghton Miffin Co. 

Getting to Alexandria: Penn State 
Collegian, March 18, 22, 25, and 
April 1. 

Our first day in Jerusalem: State 
College Times, May 6. 

Those dam-ned match boxes; ib. 

Round about Sofia; sfdry of a flight 
over Sofia and the surrounding 
country; trans. into Bulgarian 
by M. N. Popoff; Sofia Mir, 
November 25 and 28. 


JOHN Day. 


The xwods Ayunv of the Piraeus; 
A.J.A. XxxI, 441-449. 


SIDNEY N. DEANE. 


Archaeology; Americana Annual, 
1927, 48-49. 

Head of a Greek athlete; Bulletin 
Smith College Museum of Art, 
June, 1927, 2-4. 


RoBErT E. DENGLER. 


Theophrastus: de causis plantarum 
book one, text, critical ap- 
paratus, translation, and com- 
mentary; pp. 143; Philadelphia, 
privately printed. (U. of Penn- 
sylvania Ph.D. diss.) 

Contributor: Archaeological news 
and discussions; A.J.A. 


MonrokE EMANUEL DEUTSCH. 


Caesar’s Triumphs; C.W. xIx, 
101-106. 
Editor of The Abundant Life 


(Benjamin Ide Wheeler); pp. 
viii + 385; Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 


Norman W. Dewirr. 


Ancient history; pp. 234; To- 
ronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 
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FREDERICK W. DICKINSON. 


Rev. of Deferrari, Saint Basil, the 
letters; Catholic Hist. Rev. vu, 
293 f. 

Rev. of Palmer, Heretics, saints, 
and martyrs; Catholic Hist. 
Rev. vu, 322 f. 

Rev. of Can the churches unite? 
Catholic Hist. Rev. vit, p. 
326 f. 

Rev. of Harper, Youth and truth; 

Catholic Hist. Rev. vu, 328 f. 

Rev. of Sister M. A. Adams, The 
latinity of the letters of St. 
Ambrose; Catholic Hist. Rev. 
VIII. 


BENJAMIN L. D’ooaGe. 


Junior Latin lessons: Book two; 
pp. xv + 466+ 72; Boston: 


Ginn and Co. (With Dorothy 
M. Roehm.) 
ALFRED P. DoRJAHN. 

Poetry in Athenian courts; C.P. 
Xx1I, 85-93. 

On Pliny Ep. x, 17B; C.P. xxu, 
313-315, 

Rev. of Miller, Trebizond; C.J. 
xxi, 477. 


Rev. of Prickard, Return of the 
Theban exiles; C.J. xx, 557. 

Rev. of Hamilton, Greece; C.J. 
xx, 703-704. 


D. L. Drew. 


The allegory of the Aeneid; pp. 
101; Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 


HERMAN Lovis EBELING. 
Rev. of Lesky, Alkestis, der 
Mythus und das_ Drama; 


AJP. xivi, 89-92. 
Report of Hermes LxI1 
A.J.P. XLvul, 276-282. 


(1926) ; 


HERBERT CHARLES E\LMER. 


Some shortcomings of our Latin 
grammars; C.W. December 6 
and 13, 1926. 


HENRY RuUSATON FAIR- 
CLOUGH. 


The classics and our twentieth- 
century poets; pp. 52; Stanford 
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University California: Stanford 
University Press. 

Some notes on Horace; C.J. xx1u1, 
208-209. 

Rev. of Allinson, Lucian satirist 
and artist; A.A. xxi, 191. 
Rev. of Sheppard, Aeschylus and 

Sophocles, their work and in- 
fluence; A.A. xxi1I, 191. 
Rev. of Gulick, Modern traits in 
old Greek life; A.A. xx1m, 191. 
Associate editor: A.A. 


Roy C. FLIcKINGER. 


Rev. of Liddell and Scott, A Greek- 
English lexicon; P.Q. v1, 94 f. 
Rev. of Dittmer, Fragments of 
Athenian comic fragments found 
in Rome; C.W. xx, 151 f. 

Ave atque vale; C.J. xx, 54f. 

Ter-octo-centenary of the Persians 
of Aeschylus; C.J. xxi, 55f. 

Impressions of A.R.L.T. at Bexhill- 
on-Sea; Latin Teaching x, 73 f. 

A Study of Terence’s Prologues; 
P.Q. VI, 235-269. 

Rev. of Sheppard, Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, their work and in- 
fluence; C.J. xx, 77 f. 


Harotp NortH FoOw ter. 


Chapter III, The sculptures of the 
Erechtheum (pp. 232-276, pls. 
XXXVIITI-XLV) in The Erech- 
theum, published for the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies 
at Athens by the Harvard 
University Press. Text 4to, 
plates folio. 


TENNEY FRANK. 


An Economic History of Rome, 

revised; pp. xi +519; Balti- 
_more: Johns Hopkins Press; 

London: Jonathan Cape. 

How Horace employed Alcaeus; 
C.P. xx, 291-295. 

Naevius and free speech; A.J.P. 
XLIx, 105-110. 

Can Grande and Catullus; A.J.P. 
XLIX, 273-275. 

Roman historiography before Cae- 
sar; A.H.R. xxxi1, 232-240. 
On some fragments of Catullus; 

C.P. xxi, 413-414. 


American Philological Association 


Arrius, Catullus Carm. 84 and 
Lucilius Hirrus; Raccolta di 
scritty in onore F. Ramorino, 
157-160. 

The Bacchanalian cult of 186 B.C.; 
C.Q. xxi, 128-132. 

Le condizioni dell’ agricoltura ai 
tempi di Virgilio; L'Italia Agri- 
cola, LXIv, 265-268. 

Reviews of Abbott and Johnson; 
Lugli; Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, Vv and vi; Carpocino; Dill. 

Associate Editor: A.J.P. 


ALEXANDER DAVID FRAZER. 


The archaeological collection of the 
Allen Steinheim Museum; Alfred 
Sun, March 2 and five subse- 
quent numbers. 

Our ancient ways in _ politics; 
Dalhousie Rev. vu, 1-12. 

Rev. of Sydenham, Aes grave; 
A.J.A. xxxi, 130 f. 

Rev. of Gardiner, Olympia, its 
history and remains; C.W. xx, 
88 f. 

Rev. of Koester, Die griechischen 
Terrakotten; 7b., xx1, 35 f. 

Rev. of Rodenwaldt, Das Relief 
bei den Griechen; 7b., 62. 

Rev. of Seltman, Athens, its history 
and coinage; 1b., 62 f. 

Revs. of Dugas, Greek Pottery, and 
of Pfuhl, Masterpieces of Greek 


drawing and painting; C.J. 
xxiI, 313 ff. 

Rev. of Nilsson, Imperial Rome; 
b., 706 ff. 


Rev. of Walston, Notes on Greek 
sculpture; A.A. xxiv, 193. 

Rev. of Rose, Primitive culture in 
Italy; Dalhousie Rev. vu, 132 f. 


Russet M. GEER. 


The cave of Euripides; C.J. xx, 
454, 
On the theories of dream interpre- 


tation in Artemidorus; C.J. 
XXII, 663-670. 
Non-Suetonian passages in the 


Life of Vergil formerly ascribed 
to Donatus; T.A.P.A. Lvu, 
107-115. 


Henry S. GEHMAN. 


The Sahidic and the Bohairic ver- 
sions of the Book of Daniel; 
J.B. L. xuvi, 279-330. 


Proceedings for 1927 


Message to the Academic-Spanish 
students of the class of February, 
1927; The Southron, xxitt, no. 4, 
53. 


JoHN L. GERIG. 


Philology; Americana Annual; New 
York, 1927, 680-691. 

Modern Philology; N.J.Y.B. 1927, 
592-597. 

The Casa _ Italiana, Columbia 
University, New York; Italiani 
Pel Mondo, Rome, I. 

Editor: Rom. R. 


Louis H. Gray. 


Persian version of the Darius gold 
tablet; J.R.A.S. 1927, 97-101. 

The ‘‘Ahurian’”’ and ‘ Daevian’”’ 
vocabularies in the Avesta; 1b., 
427-441. 

The inflection of the present indica- 
tive active in Indo-European; 
Lang. 111, 71-86. 

Rev. of DeLaguna, Speech: Its 


function and _ development; 
Journal of Philosophy xxiv, 
693-695. 


FLORENCE ALDEN GRAGG. 


Latin writings of the Italian 
humanists: selections; pp. xxxiv 
+434; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


C. H. GRANDGENT. 


From Latin to Italian; 
+191; Cambridge: 
University Press. 

Unaccented final vowels in Italian: 
Mélanges Thomas, 187-193. 


pp. viii 
Harvard 


WittiAM McALLEN GREEN. 


Notes on the Augustan deities; 
C.J. xxl, 86-93. 


WILLIAM CHASE GREENE. 


The dialogues of Plato, Selections 
from Jowett’s Translation: ed- 
ited with an introduction; pp. 
xxxix + 535; New York: Boni 
and Liveright. 

Note on Plato, Republic 490D; 
C.P. xxu, 220 f. 

Rev. of Wright, Greek social life; 
C.W. xx, 105 f. 
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Rev. of Rostovtzeff, Social and 
economic history of the Roman 
Empire, and of Bailey, The mind 


of Rome; American Ozxonian, 
xiv, 110-114. 
Rev. of Murray, The classical 


tradition in poetry; Harvard 
Crimson, Dec. 19, pp. 1 f. 


WREN JONES GRINSTEAD. 


The Latin teacher and the problems 
of Latin instruction; Educa- 
tional Outlook 1, 158-165. 

Recent developments in Latin in- 
struction. University of Penn- 
sylvania, School of Education, 
Fourteenth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings (March 30- 
April 2, 1927), 280-286. 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Tertullian and Minucius Felix; 
Philol. uxxxi1, p. 353-359. 

Lupercus the grammarian; 
encyclop. des Klass. 
X111, 1839-1841. 

Lysanias; 7b. x111, 2508-2511. 

Avge; wb. x11, 2511-2529. 

Lysimachides; 7b. x11 2556-2558. 

Sophokles, the grammarian; 1b. 
1A, 1096-1098. 

Soteridas; 7b. mA, 12382-1233. 

Rev. of G. Oomen, De Zosimo 
Ascalonita atque Marcellino, 
Philol. Wochensch. No. 21, 
609-620. 

Rev. of Hans Philipp, Tacitus Ger- 
mania; 7b. 23, 685-692. 

Rev. of E. Cesareo, Uno sguardo a 
Tacito nel guardo della storio- 
grafia Latina e commento filo- 
logico-estetico al libro x11 degli 
Annali; 7b. 24, 707-711. 

Rev. of A. Souter, Tertulliani 
Apologeticus; 2b. 36, 1081-1083. 


R. K. Hack. 


Report on the University of Louis- 
ville, Bulletin A.A.U.P., xin, 
429-469. 


Real- 
Altertums 


GEORGE DeEpvuE Hapzsits. 


Editor: Our debt to Greece and 
Rome; New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.; Adams, De- 
mosthenes; Nixon, Martial; 
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Halliday, Folk-Lore; Allen, 
Stage Antiquities; Haight, 
Apuleius. 


Rev. of Cumont, After life in 
Roman paganism; C.W. xx, 
168 f. 


E. ADELAIDE HARN. 


Aeneid 6. 739-751; C.W. xx, 215- 
219. 

The New York Classical Club; 7b. 
98, 113-114. 

A proposed emendation of the Res 
Gestae Divi Augusti (paragraph 
9, first sentence); P.A.P.A. 
LVII, XXxii. 

The ab urbe condita type of expres- 
sion in Greek and in English; 
1b. XXXV. 

Sunt lacrimae rerum (verse); Hun- 
ter College Bulletin, April 7. 

The meditations of a wise man 
(verse translation of Solon, 13); 
*‘Conning Tower,” N. Y. World, 
Oct. 12. 

On brain vs. brawn (verse transla- 


tion of Xenophanes, 2); 17b., . 


Nov. 25. 


JACOB HAMMER. 


Rev. of Cauer, Rémische Ge- 
schichte; A.H.R. xxxu, 352- 
353. 

Rev. of Plasberg, Cicero in seinen 
Werken und Briefen; C.J. xxu, 
315-316. 

Rev. of Kérte, Die hellenistische 
Dichtung; C.P. xxi, 115-118. 

Rev. of Meyer, Bliite und Nieder- 
gang des Hellenismus in Asien; 
A.J.P. xiv, 96-98. 

Rev. of Tibull, Elegien, transl. by 
H. Sternbach; C.W. xx, 225. 

Rev. of Sophocles, Antigone, transl. 
by L. F. Barthel; Heraklit, 
Fragmente, transl. by B. Snell; 
Platon, Gastmahl, transl. by F. 
Boll; C.W. xx, 225-226. 

Rev. of Gudeman, Geschichte der 


lateinischen Literatur; C.W. 
xxi, 4446. 
Rev. of Wunderer, Polybius; 


A.H.R. xxx, 171-172. 
Tribullus 1.7.9; C.W. xx, 128. 
Thucydides and Horace; C.W. xx, 

128-129. 

Horace, Carmina 2.16.27-28; C.W. 

xx, 129. 


American Philological Association 


J. PENROSE HARLAND. 
Prehistoric Aigina; pp. xii + 121; 
Paris: Champion. 


G. A. HARRER. 


Rev. of Abbott and Johnson, 
Municipal administration in the 
Roman empire; A.J.A. xxx1, 
519 f. 


EDWARD Hocu HEFFNER. 


Editor: Archaeological news and 
discussions; A.J.A. xxx1, 83- 
127; 186-225; 354-391; 471- 
507. 

Editor: Bibliography of archaeo- 
logical books, 1926; 7b. 226-267. 


Marcaret Y. Henry. 


The faith of a humanistic philos- 
opher; C.W. xx, 75-80. 


JOSEPH WILLIAM Hewitt. 


Editorial: The Cambridge Meeting 
of the American Philological 
Association; C.J. xxm, 321-324. 

The terminology of ‘gratitude’ in 
Greek; C.P. xxu, 142-161. 

Rev. of Smyth, Aeschylus, Vol. 1; 
C.J. xx, 708-710. 

Associate Editor: C.J... 

Editor: T.A.P.A., P.A.P.A., vol. 
LVII. 


E. L. HiGHBARGER. 


The history and civilization of 
ancient Megara, Part 1; pp. 
xv + 220; Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 


RosBert H. HIvyuer. 


The Odyssey of Homer, translated 
into English prose; pp. xvi 
+ 462; Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co. 


GERTRUDE Hirst. 


Prasiai or Phaleron? C.R. xu1, 113, 
114. (With M. E. Hirst.) 

Rev. of Housman’s Lucan; C.W. 
xxi, 54-56. 


RoBERT CuH1Iso~m Horn. 
Greek literature; Amer. Year Book. 


Proceedings for 1927 


Interpretation of a papyrus letter 
(P.S.I. 835); C.P. xxm, 296—- 
300. 

The use of the subjunctive and 
optative moods in the non- 
literary papyri; pp. 175; U. of 
Pennsylvania Diss. 


HERBERT PIERREPONT 
HovuGuHTon. 


A sane program for college ath- 
letics; Rel. Ed. Mag. May, 1927. 

The professor views athletics: 
Johns Hopkins Alum. Mag., 
June, 1927. 

Indra slays Vritra, a translation in 
the original metre, from the 
Sanskrit, RV. 1, 32; The Middle 
Border, May, 1927. 

On presenting Sanskrit in a small 
college; Northfield, Minn.; pri- 
vately printed. 


GEORGE Howe. 


The outbreak of war in the seventh 
Aeneid; Studies in Philology 
xxiv, 607-617. 


MERRITT YERKES HUGHES. 


Dryden as statist; P.Q. vi, 335- 
350. 

Il Cardinale Pole in Italia; Jl 
Giornale di Politica e di Letter- 
atura, Anno 111, 833-842. 

Pirandello’s humor; Sewanee Re- 
view, 1927, 175-186. 


WILLIAM MeripitH HUvuGILu. 


Latin and character; The Western 
School Journal (Winnipeg, Can.) 
Xx1I, 61-65. 


WALTER WOODBURN HYDE. 


Rev. of Cuntz, Die Geographie des 
Ptolemaius; Geogr. Review., April 
1927, 348 f. 

Rev. of same; C.W. xx, 26, 206 f. 

Rev. of Gardiner, Olympia: its 
history and remains; A.J.P. 
XLVI, 2, 186 f. 

Rev. of Springer, Handbuch d. 
Kunstgeschichte V (Die Kunst 
von 1800 bis zur Geganwart, 
9te ed.) A.A. xxiv, 49. 

Rev. of Diehl’s History of Byzan- 
tine Empire; C.W. xx, 46f. 
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A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


The Ethics of Zoroastrianism. In 
the evolution of ethics, ed. E. 
Hersney Sneath, p. 143-155; 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 

On the Manichaean word ndzvir in 
Turfan Pahlavi; J.A.O.S. 47, 
193-197. 

Rev. of E. G. Browne, A history of 
Persian literature in modern 
times (1500-1924); The Satur- 
day Review (New York), p. 599. 

Rev. of Crump, The lady of the 
lotus, Rup Mati, Queen of 
Mandu, by Ahmad-ul-Umri, a 
Turkoman, translated with in- 
troduction, notes, etc; A.A. 
xxiv, 50-51. 


T. ATKINSON JENKINS. 


Two French etymologies: Besoin, 
Disette; Mélanges offerts & M. 
Antoine Thomas, pp. 231-39. 

Deschamps and Eustace; M.L.N. 
XLu, 527 ff, 

Ancien francais Aier; Romania 111, 
349 ff. 

Rev. of M. Roques, Aucassin et 
Nicolette: M.P. xxv, 120. 


RICHARD JENTE. 


‘‘Morgenstunde hat Gold im 
Munde”; P.M.L.A. xu, 865- 
872. 

Rev. of Tilley, Elizabethan proverb 
lore in Lyly’s ‘‘Euphues”’ and 
Pettie’s ‘‘Petite Palace,’ with 
parallels from Shakespeare; 
M.L.N. xuit, 484-486. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 


Municipal administration in the 
Roman empire; pp. vii + 599; 
Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. (With F. F. Abbott.) 

Five leases on papyri; T7.A.P.A. 
LVII, p. xxi. (With H. B. Van 
Hoesen.) 

Rev. of Rostovtzeff, Social and 
economic history of the Roman 
empire; Yale Review, xv1, 408 ff. 

Rev. of Deferrari, A first Latin 
book; C.W. xx, 214 fi. 

Rev. of Cambridge ancient history, 
vol. v; A.J.P. xiv, 289 ff. 


I American Philological Association 


Rev. of Rostovtzeff, A history of 
the ancient world; A.J.P. 
XLVIII, 291 ff. 

Rev. of Cambridge ancient history, 
vol. vi; A.J.A. xxxI, 526 f. 


FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON. 


Lysippos; pp. xii + 334; Durham: 
Duke University Press. 


HARRIET DALE JOHNSON. 


The Roman tribunal; pp. 66; 
Nashville Tenn.: Methodist 
Publishing Co. 


Mary JOHNSTON. 


A parallel to Tacitus, Agricola 18; 
C.W. xx, 85. 

Rev. of Morton, Legends of gods 
and heroes; C.W. xx, 79. 


ADALAIDE R. JONES. 


The relationship of the MSS BPR 
of Petronius: U. of Pittsburgh 
Abstracts of Dissertations for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
111, 23-30. 

Associate editor: U. of Pitts- 
burgh Latin Department News 
Letter. 


LESLIE WEBBER JONES. 


Spanish symptoms at Tours; C.P. 
Xx1I, 280-290. 

The archetypes of the Terence 
miniatures; Art Bull. x, No. 1, 
102-120 (illustrated). 


GEORGE DwicuHt KELLOGG. 


Dr. Duane: Latinist; Union Alum- 
nt Mo. xiv, 187-189. 

Rev. of Glover, Carmina non 
prius audita de ludis et hortis 
(R. L. Stevenson: <A Child’s 
Garden of Verses); C.W. xx1, 
31-32. 


Rovanp G. KeEnt. 


Editor: Newbold Memorial Meet- 
ing: The Gen. Mag. and Histor- 
tcal Chron., Univ. of Penna. 
XXIx, 185-203; also as separate 
pamphlet; Baltimore: Waverly 
Press. 


The textual criticism of inscriptions 
(Language Monograph No. 2 of 
the L.S.A); 76 pp.; Philadelphia. 

Indo-European philology and In- 
ternational auxiliary language: 
American Year Book 1926, 1009- 
1011, 1018-1019. 

Scholarship French and American: 
Junto (Univ. of Penna., v, 3, 
7-8). 

The -tt- in Latin quattuor: Lan- 
guage, 111, 12-14. 

Word contamination in the Italic 
dialects: 7.A.P.A. tv, 51-59. 

Note on Yasna 34.11; J.A.O.S. 
XLVI, 267-268. 

Oscan Deketasto-; Lang. 111, 187. 

Rev. of Ernout, Morphologie his- 
torique du latin: A.J.P. xLviu, 
92-93. 

Rev. of Goldmann, Die Duenos- 
Inschrift; 7b. 93-96. 

Rev. of Marouzeau, Dix années de 
bibliographie classique, vol. 1; 
ab. 182-184. 

Rev. of Ernout-Riemann, Syntaxe 
latine; 7b. 287-288. 

Rev. of Callet, Le mystére du lan- 
gage; Lang. 111, 150-151. 

Rev. of Carnoy, La science du mot; 
4b. 199-202. 

Rev. of Chantraine, Histoire du 
parfait grec: 7b. 202-204. 

Rev. of Philipon, Les peuples primi- 
tifs de l’Europe méridionale: 
4b. 206-207. 

Rev. of Muller, Altitalisches W6r- 
terbuch; 7b. 262-272. 

Rev. of Klingenheben, Die Laute 
des Ful: 1b. 273-274. 

Rev. of Coxe, The influence of 
Latin on the spelling of English 
words: C.W. xxi, 15-16. 

Reports on Glotia, vols. xv, XVI, 
1-2; A.J.P. xiv, 86-89, 181- 
182, 367-369. 


Wma. HamiLTon KIRK. 
Observations on the indirect voli- 


tive in Latin; A.J.P. XLviq, 
111-121. 


CHARLES KNAPP. 
Philology, classical; N.J.Y.B, 590—- 
592. 
Article Nam, in Gonzalez Lodge, 
Lexicon Plautinum, 1, 105-116. 


Proceedings for 1927 li 


An analysis of Cicero, Tusculan 


Disputations, Book 1. P. vi, 
39-56. 

Horace, Carmina 2. 6. 9-14; C.W. 
xx, 91-93. 


Bellum Africum 27 again; 2%. 97. 

Rev. of Anatolian studies presented 
to Sir William Ramsay; 7b. 105. 

Vocational education again; 1. 
117 f. 

Classical articles in non-classical 
periodicals; 7. 122, 130, 137, 
146, xx1, 40. 

Rev. of The Oxford translation of 
Aristotle, Volumes rx and x1; 
1b. 192-194. 

Rev. of W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. A revised text, 
with introduction and commen- 
tary; 2b, 199 f. 

Index to The Classical Weekly, 
xx; 7b. 229-237. 

The Loeb Classical Library. 
Twenty-two recent additions; 
ib. xx1, 1-3, 9-11, 17-19, 25-27. 

Schoolmen’s week proceedings, Un- 
iversity of Pennsylvania; 7b. 
65 f. 

Managing editor: C.W. Editorial 
and other contributions, es- 
pecially bibliographical sugges- 
tions, xx, 99, 106, 112, 118, 136, 
144, 154, 179, 187, 188, 196, 197, 
xxi, 19, 21, 28, 31, 40. 


CasPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
Bureaucracy and petty graft in 
ancient Egypt; C.W. xx, 163- 
168. 
The influence of the classics on 


English literature; C.J. xxu, 
485—497. 

Some Latinisms in English; C.W. 
xx1, 57-61. 

Ubi tu Caius ego Caia; C.W. xx, 
130. 

On imitation and originality; C.W. 
xx, 135, 136. 


A poet-historian and a Lucretian 
motif: C.W. xx, 197, 198. 
Hrotsvitha on the stage; C.W. xx, 


198. 
pndev &@yav: an additional note; 
C.P. xxi, 223. 


On the skin-clad sheep of antiquity; 
C.W. xxt, 33-35. 

Rev. of Hamilton and Blunt, Out- 
line of ancient history to A.D. 
180; C.W. xx, 112, 113. 


Rev. of Weigall, History of the 
Pharaohs, vol.1.; C.W. xx, 176— 
178. 

Rev. of Rostovtzeff, History of the 
ancient world, vol.1.; C.W. xx, 
219-222. 


PauLt EDWARD KRETZMANN. 


Concordia Cyclopedia (Mg. Ed.); 
pp. 848; St. Louis; Concordia 
Publishing House. 

Knowledge unto Salvation; pp. 
70; St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. 

Missionary stories for young people; 
pp. 158; Columbus, O.: Lu- 
theran Book Concern. 

Travel sketches and travel lessons; 
pp. 63; Constance, Germany: 
Carl Hirsch. 

A fight for life; pp. 64; Constance, 
Germany: Carl Hirsch. 

Lowering the standards; 
Monthly vu, 129-133. 

How to remain abreast of the times; 
Theol. Monthly vii, 262-265. 


Theol. 


Max Lupwig /WOoLFRAM 


LAISTNER. 


Isocrates, De Pace and Philippus, 
edited with a historical introduc- 
tion and commentary (Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology, 
XXII); pp. 173; New York and 

London: Longmans, Green and 

Co. 

A ninth century commentator on 
the gospel according to Mat- 
thew; Harvard Theological Re- 
mew xx, 129-149. 

Rev. of Bett, Johannes Scotus 
Erigena; Philosophical Review 
xXxxvI, 200-201. 

Rev. of same; History x11, 152-153. 


JOSEPH LAPIDUS. 


Tabulated system of the four regu- 
lar latin conjugations; New 
York: privately printed. 

Tabulated system of the irregular 
latin verbs; New York: priv- 
ately printed. 


HevLen H. Law. 


Hyperbole in mythological com- 
parisons; A.J.P. XLVU, 4. 


lii American Philological Association 


LILLIAN B. LAWLER. 


Rev. of Hofer, Festival and civic 
plays from Greek and Roman 
tales; C.J. xxi, 683-4. 

Rev. of The English-Latin debt; 
C.J. xx, 235-6. 

The Third Year; Latin Notes tv, 4. 


A stroll in a Corpus index; C.J. 
xxi, 438-50. 

The Easter dances at Megara; C.J. 
xxi, 7-15. 


Open house in the Latin depart- 
ment; U. of Kansas pamphlet, 
February. 

Latin words useful to editors of 
Latin newspapers; Service Bu- 
reau for Classical Teachers, 
February. 

Dances and drills for Latin clubs; 
Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, October. 

Ten Roman recipes; Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers, October. 

Editor: Kansas Latin Letter. 


ERNESTINE F, LEON. 


Cosa (poem); A.A. xxiv, 75. 

Bobs vs. knobs in imperial Rome; 
A.A. xxiv, 170-175. 

Associate Editor: Latin Leaflet 
(U. of Texas). 


Harry J. LEON. 


One hundred per cent Romanism; 
South Atlantic Quarterly xxv1, 
146-160. 

The Jewish catacombs of Rome 
(summary); A.J.A. XxxI, 83 f. 

Review of Mueller and Bees, Die 
inschriften der juedischen Kata- 
kombe am Monteverde zu Rom; 
A.J.A. XXXI, 392-394. 


CHARLES FE. LITTLE. 
Second Latin lessons; pp. xvi 


+657; New York: D. C. 
Heath and Co. (With C. A. 
Parsons.) 
Louis E. Lorp. 
The Roman historians; pp. 80; 


Los Angeles: School Publica- 
tions. 
The biographical interests of Nepos; 


C.J. xx, 498 ff. 


Tacitus’ summary of the reign of 
Augustus; C.R. xu, 121 ff. 


CLARENCE G. LOWE. 


A Byzantine paraphrase of Ona- 
sander; pp. 40; Washington 
University Studies—New Series 
—Language and Literature—No. 
1, 


STEPHEN B. LUCE. 


Notes on ‘“‘lost’’ vases; 
xxxI, 177-179. 

Rev. of Harland, Prehistoric Aigina 
A.J.A. XxxI, 271-272. 

Rev. of Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, vol. v; Art 
Bulletin rx. 82-83. 


A.J.A. 


Caro Lynn. 


‘*Beautiful isle of somewhere’”’ in 
the classics; Boston Transcript, 


October 15. 
R. V. D. MaGorrin. 
Archaeological discovery; Am. 


Year Book (1926), 1025-27. 

The significance of the American 
Classical League; Latin Notes 
Iv, 7, 2. 

The true story of Archimedes; 
Science News Leiter, Sept, 10; 
El Palacio xx111, 305-307. 

The Roman forum, the greatest 
small spot on earth; pp. 38; 
Bullein vu, Am. Classical 
League. 

Rev. of Rostovtzeff, The social and 
economic history of the Roman 
empire; A.J.A. xxx1, 512-515. 

Rev. of Rivoira, Roman aichitec- 
ture and its prinicples of con- 
struction under the empire; 
A.J.A. xxx, 515. 

Rev. of Richter, Handbook of the 
classical collection in Metrop. 
Mus. of Art; A.J.A. xxx, 516. 


HERBERT W. Macown. 


Volts from a layman’s dynamo, Vol. 
11; pp. 263; Boston: Hamilton 
Brothers. 

The story of the nativity; Biblio- 
theca Sacra, ULxXxXxXIv, 22-32; 
Bible Champion, xxxi11, 642- 
646. 
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Rev. of McKnight, The apocalypse 
of Jesus Christ; a reappearance; 
Bib. Sac., uxxxiv, 358-359. 

Rev. of Wilson, A scientific in- 
vestigation of the Old Testa- 
ment; 7b. 359-360. 

Rev. of Conrad, Comrades of the 
carpenter; 7b. 360. Also, The 
seven finalities of faith; 7b. 361. 

Rev. of Mauro, A kingdom which 
cannot be shaken; 7b. 361-362. 

Rev. of Wertheimer, Why I left 
Christian Science; 7b. 362-363. 

Rev. of Williams, The evolution of 
man scientifically disproved; 
4b. 363. 

Rev. of Nelson, The Mosaic law in 
the light of modern science; 
ib. 363-364. 

Rev. of McDonough, God’s plan 
of redemption; ib. 474-475. 

Rev. of Scroggie, Visions of Christ; 
ab. 475-476. 


Kemp MALONE. 


Anglo-Saxon again; Am. Sp. i, 
192. 

Plain Anglo-Saxon; Am. Sp. u, 
243 


A note on Brunanburh; M.L.N. 
XLII, 238-239. 

Fay on pronunciation; Am. Sp. 1, 
322-323. 

Hrethric; P.M.L.A. x_u, 268-313. 

Etymologies for Hamlet; &.E.S. 
wi, 257-271. 

Anglo-Saxon once more; Am. Sp. 
111, 80. 

Semantic note on Anglo-Saxon; 
R.E.S. 1, 455-456. 

Historical sketch of the English 
Department of Johns Hopkins 
University; J.H.U. Alumni 
Magazine xv, 116-128. 

Rev. of Gollancz, Hoccleve’s Works 
1; M.L.N. xu, 59. 

Rev. of Wyatt, Threshold of Anglo- 
Saxon; M.L.N. xu, 60 f. 

Rev. of Weekley, Words; M.L.N. 
XLII, 61. 

Rev. of Fowler, Dictionary of 
Mod. Eng. Usage; M.L.N. xuu, 
201 f. 

Rev. of Crawford, Beowulf; M.L.N. 
XLII, 202 f. 

Rev. of English Place-Name So- 
ciety, 1 and 1; M.L.N. Xu, 
259 f. 


Rev. of Gollancz, Sources of 
Hamlet; J.E.G.P. xxvi, 275 f. 

Rev. of Schnippel, Englische Kal- 
enderstaébe; M.L.N. xuit, 442. 

Rev. of Neusprachliche Studien 
(Luick Festschrift): M.L.N. 
XLII, 425 f. 

Rev. of Bense, Dictionary, Part 1; 
M.L.N. xu, 426. 

Rev. of Legouis, History of Eng. 
Lit.; J.E.G.P. xxvi, 413 ff. 

Rev. of Schréder, Germanentum 
und Hellenismus; Scand. St. N. 
Ix, 231 f. 

Rev. of Schitte, Vor Folkegruppe 
Gottjod; J.E.G.P. xxvi, 590 ff. 

Rev. of Mithlhausen, Vier Zweige 
des Mabinogi; M.L.N. Xtit, 
494. 

Rev. of Probleme der englischen 
Sprache und Literatur (Hoops 
Festschrift); M.0.N. xi, 557 f. 

Rev. of O’Grady and Flower, 
Catalogue of Irish MSS in 
British Museum; M.L.N. xuit. 
559. 


CLARENCE A. MANNING. 


A prince of outlaws by Count 
A. K. Tolstoy translated from 
the Russian novel, Prince Sere- 
bryany. New York: Knopf, 
pp. 406. 

Ivan Aleksandrovich Goncharov; 
So. Atl. Quarterly xxvi, 63-75. 

The creed of Alexander Blok; Slav. 
Rev. v, 332-339. 

Tolstoy and Anna _ Karenina; 
P.M.L.A. xu, 505-521. 

Recent .tendencies in Russian 
theology; Am. Church Monthly 
xx, 400-408. 

Religion and nationalism; Am. 
Church Monthly xx1, 193-202. 
The Polish seacoast. Poland vit, 

214-215; 235-236. 

Pulaski ‘‘ Enemy of kings’’; Poland 
VIII, 295-298. 

T’ma Andreyeva i Zapiski iz pod- 
polya Dostoyevskago; Slavia v, 
850-852. : 

The round churches of Bornholm; 
A.A. xxIv, 37-41. 

The Optina Pustyn; Holy Cross 
Magazine xxxvill, 83-84. 

Pulaski et les Etats-Unis; Le 
Monde Slave, 4-me Annee, No. 7, 
121-132. 
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Bulgarian culture and world civi- 
ization; Year Book Bulgarian 
Student Association in New York 
City, 1924-1927, 7-10. 

Rev. of Stanoyevich, Slavonic 
nations of yesterday and to-day; 
P.S.Q. xu, 334-335. 

Rev. of Mouchmov, The coins and 
the mints of Serdica; A.J.A. 
XXXI, 276-277. 

Rev. of Yarmolinsky, Turgenev, 
The man, his art and his age; 
Slav. Rev. v1, 234-236. 


FRANK Burr Marsa. 


The founding of the Roman Em- 
pire; pp. vii + 313; Second 
edition (revised); London: Ox- 
ford University Press. 

The chronology of Caesar’s consul- 
ship; C.J. xx11, 504~524. 

The policy of Clodius from 58 to 56 
B.C.; C.Q. xx1, 30-36. 

Rev. of Rostovtzeff, The social and 
economic history of the Roman 
Empire; C.J. xx, 307-313. 

Rev. of Rostovtzeff, The history of 
the ancient world; C.J. xxi, 
224-228. 


Donnis MARTIN. 


Fifty Latin verbs, their compounds 
and derivatives; pp. 20; Bos- 
ton: The Palmer Co. (With 
Gladys Martin.) 


Mima Maxey. 


Rev. of Morton, Legends of gods 
and heroes; Sch.. Rev. xxxv, 
797-98. 

Rev. of Otis, Our Roman legacy; 
Sch. Rev. xxxv, 714-15. 

Rev. of Parsons and Little, First 
Latin lessons; Sch. Rev. xxxv, 
395-96. 


EuGENE Stock McCartney. 


Popular methods of measuring; 
C.J. xxi1, 325-344. 

Was Latin difficult for a Roman? 
ab. xxi, 163-182. 

Notes on Roman ritual; 7b. xxu, 
454-457. 

The omen of the buried horse’s 
head in Vergil’s Aeneid; 1b. 
XXII, 674-676. 


On the tactical ‘‘towers’”’ of the 
Romans; 7b. xxu, 214-216. 


Apropos of Polydorus (Vergil, 
Aeneid 3.22-68); C.W. xx, 
129. 


Modifiers that reflect the etymology 
of the words modified, with 
special reference to Lucretius; 
C.P. xxm, 184-200. 

Acquired and transmitted charac- 
ters in Greek lore of heredity; 
Papers of the Michigan Academy 
of Science, Arts and Letters vu, 
21-40. 

Latin as an aid to English; Latin 
Notes Supplement, No. 23. 

Rev. of McDaniel, Guide for the 
study of English books on 
Roman private life; C.W. xx, 
106. 

Rev. of Swing, A Roman home: A 
letter from Tiro, a literary slave 
of Cicero to his friend Ximenes; 
ab. xx, 185-186. 

Rev. of Bryan, Italic hut urns and 
hut urn cemeteries: A study in 
the early iron age of Latium and 
Etruria; 1b. xxi, 26-39. 

Rev. of Pascal, Feste e poesie 
antiche; 7b. xx1, 39-40. 

Rev. of Colson, The week: An 
essay on the origin and develop- 
ment of the seven-day cycle; 
C.J. xxi, 554-557. 

Rev. of Richter, Ancient furniture: 
A history of Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman furniture; A.A. 
xx111, 340. 

Editor: U. of Mich. Publications. 


CHESTER C. McCown. 


Climate and religion in Palestine; 
J.R. vu, 520-39. 

The beatitudes in the light of an- 
cient ideals; J.B.L. xuvi, 50- 
61. 


WALTON Brooks McDANIEL. 


American Classical League; C.W. 
xx, 139-140. 

A remission of debts as a means to 
foster peace; The General M. 
and Historical Chronicle, U. of 
Penn. xxix, 307-311. 

Linking old Rome with modern 
Italy; C.W. xx, 179-180. 
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DonaLp McFAyYDEN. 


Understanding the Apostles’ Creed; 
pp. xv +318; New York: 
Macmillan Co. 


ASHTON WAUGH 
McWHORTER 


Corcyra and the Peloponnesian 
war; P.A.P.A. LVI, XXX—XXxi. 


THOMAS MEANS. 


The source of future teachers for 
classics; Annual Journal of Pro- 
ceedings Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Catullus 63; C.P. xxi. 


Bruno MEINECKE. 


Consumption (tuberculosis) in 
classical antiquity; Annals of 
Medical History 1x, 379-402. 


BENJAMIN DEAN MERITT. 


A revision of I.G. I?, 216; A.J.A. 
XXxI, 180-185. 

Excavations at Corinth, 
Preliminary report; 
xxx1, 450-461. 

An Athenian naval catalogue; 
A.J.A. XXxXI, 462-470. 


1927. 
A.J.A. 


WILLIAM STUART MESSER. 


Classical art from ancient ship- 
wrecks; A.A. xxi, 147-159. 


Rev. of Adams, Demosthenes; 
Dartmouth Alumni Magazine 
xix, 840 f. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


Contributions to Fox ethnology; 
pp. vii + 168; Bull. 86 Bur. Am. 
Ethnology. 

The St. Lawrence Island Eskimo; 
Am. J. Physical Anthropology x, 
489-490. 

Fox Linguistic Notes; 
Meinhof, 403-408. 
Rev. of Garret’s Statistics in educa- 
tion and psychology; 2b. 451. 
Rev. of Skinner’s The Mascoutens, 
Part 1; Am. Anthropologist, 

N.S., 29, 134-135. 

Rev. of Skinner’s Observations on 
the ethnology of the Sauk 
Indians, Part 11; 7b. 1385-137. 


Festschrift 


Rev. of Skinner’s Observations on 
the ethnology of the Sauk 
Indians, Part m1; 7b. 137-138. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER 
MIEROW. 


Colorado College; The American 
Missionary x1x, 456-458. 

Colorado College prominent 
throughout the West; Colorado 
Springs Gazette and Telegraph, 
March 6 (annual edition). 

The ideals of Kappa Sigma as ex- 
pressed in our mottoes; Cadu- 
ceus of Kappa Sigma, xu11, 603- 
605. 

The President’s Greeting; Colorado 
College Alumni B., April 28, 14— 
15. 

Ancient Greece as depicted in a 
medieval outline of history; 
P.A.P.A. LVIl, xxix-xxx. 

Rev. of Cartellieri, Weltgeschichte 
als Machtgeschichte, 382-911, 
die Zeit der Reichsgriindungen; 
A.H.R. xxx, no. 1, 174-175. 

Our institutions of higher learning; 
The Colorado Manufacturer and 
Consumer xIv, nos. 3, 9 and 23. 

Rev. of Cartellieri, Weltgeschichte 
als Machtgeschichte, 382-911, 
die Zeit der Reichsgriindungen; 
Spec. 11, 488-491. 

In praise of Kappa Sigma (poem); 
Caduceus of Kappa Sigma XLII, 
164. 

The liberal arts college; Manitou 
Springs Journal xuul, nos. 43 
and 44. 


HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW. 


Telemachus’ sojourn at Sparta; 
C.J. xxi, 294. 

Some literary reminiscences in 
Ennodius’ life of St. Epiphanius; 
C.W. xx, 195. 

Some aspects of the literary tech- 
nique of the Aeneid and Odys- 
sey; C.W. xx, 195-97. 


FRANK Justus MILLER. 
Ovid’s Aeneid and Vergil’s: <A 
contrast in motivation; C.J. 
Xx, 33-43. 
Four years of idealism; Phi Beta 
Kappa Key vi, 421-436. 
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WALTER MILLER. 


Rev. of Gulick, Modern traits in 
old Greek life; C.J. xx, 137 f. 

Rev. of Forman, Selections from 
Plato; C.J. xxu, 139 f. 


SAMUEL Loomis MOHLER. 


The cestus; pp. 79; Philadelphia: 
privately printed. (U. of Penn- 
sylvania Ph.D. diss.) 


J. F. MounrtTrorp. 


The harmonics of Ptolemy and the 
lacuna in 11, 14; 7.A.P.A. LVI, 
71-95. , 


CLYDE MURLEY. 


Et Dona Ferentis; C.J. xxu, 658- 
662. 


WILFRED Pirt MustTARD. 


Notice of J. S. Phillimore, Hundred 
best latin hymns; A.J.P. X.vitt, 
185. 

Report of Rivista di Filologia, vol. 
LIV; A.J.P. xLvui, 179-81. 


K. P. R. NEVILLE. 


University training in secondary 
schools; Canadian School Board 
Journal v1, 10—14. 


EDWARD MILLER NICHOLS. 


Haying on the old farm; Dalhousie 
Review vu, 29-37. 


PauL NIXON. 


Martial and the modern epigram; 
pp. vii + 208; New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


H. C. Nuttina. 


Note on the indefinite second per- 
son singular; Univ of Calif. 
Publ. in Class. Phil. vu, 241- 
250. 

Some tendencies in post-Augustan 
Latin; 7b. v1, 251-269. 

Thought relation and syntax; 7b. 
Vill, 271-288. 

Ad Alpes, A tale of Roman life; pp. 
298; Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Co. 


American Philological Association 


Quid hoc homine facias? A.J.P. 
XLVI, 10-17. 


Cicero as a moral teacher; C.J. 
xx11, 603-607. 

Caesar, Bell. Gall. 1. 40. 5; 1b. 
616-618. 


Queries as to the cum-construction; 
Univ of Calif. Publ. in Class 
Phil. vu, 289-303. 

On the syntax of fretus; 7b. vu, 
305-330. 

Latin songs with music: Invocato, 
and Splendor Noctis. Musical 
setting for O Fons Bandusiae, 
and Laudes Dianae. Privately 
published. 


RaymMonp T. OHL. 


A litterateur in the age of the 
Antonines (Aulus Gellius); C.W. 
xx, 99-105. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 


Contributions toward a_ bibliog- 
raphy of Epictetus; pp. xvii 
+ 201 +38. Urbana: Univ. 
of Illinois. 

Further attestation of a reading of 
Zenodotus and Aristophanes in 
the Odyssey; C.P. xx11, 99-100. 

Caesar’s grammatical theories and 
his own practice; C.J. xxu1, 
584-602. 

Rev. of Grant, the ancient rhetori- 
cal theories of the laughable; 
A.J.P. xtvul, 98-100. 

Rev. of Gudeman, Sind die Dialoge 
Augustins historisch?, C.P. xxu, 
424-426. 

Report of committee R, Encour- 
agement of University research; 
Bull. A.A.U.P. x11, 88-90. 

Editor: University of  Iilinois 
Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, vol. XI. 


JAMES M. Paton. 


The Erechtheum, measured, drawn, 
and restored by G. P. Stevens; 
text by L. D. Caskey, H. N. 
Fowler, J. M. Paton, G. P. 

' Stevens; edited by J. M. Paton, 
pp. xxvi + 673; 236 figs.; 51 pls. 
in Atlas. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press (for 
the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens.) 
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Mary BRADFORD PEAKS. 


Cicero and American lawyers; C.J. 
xx, 563-577. 


JOSEPH PEARL. 


Companion to Caesar; pp. vi + 
126; New York: College En- 
trance Book Company. 

Companion to Cicero; pp. vi + 
118; New York: College En- 
trance Book Company. 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 


The loves of the plants; C.P. xx1b 
94-98. 

Some aspects of the character of 
Dido; C.J. xx11, 243-252. 

Rev. of Thornley’s Daphnis and 
Chloé; Books, 13 March. 

Notes on the pathetic fallacy in 
Latin poetry; C.J. xxi, 645— 
657. | 

On the Spirit of Fairness; Amherst 
Graduates’ Quart. no. 65, 32-37. 
(And elsewhere.) 

Address to Alumni Council. Am- 


herst Student, .x1, 1-4 (also 
Amherst Alumni Council News, 
1, 16-20). 


The aims of a liberal college; School 
and Society xxv1, 695-705 (also 
Springfield Republican, 5 Nov., 
p. 8, and elsewhere). 


D. A. PENICK. 


First Year Latin; pp. xvii -+ 297; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. (With Procter.) 

Second Year Latin; pp. xvii + 436; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. (With Procter). 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 


Rev. of Coulon and Van Dael’s 
Aristophane. tome 11, les Guépes 
—la Paiz; C.P. xxi, 432-434. 


WALTER PETERSEN. 


Contamination of sources in Livy 
xxI, 31; C.J. xxl, 578-583. 
The Italic imperfect; Zang. m1, 

175-183. 
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CLYDE PHARR. 


Vergil’s Aeneid, Book 11, with vo- 
cabulary; pp. iii +51; _ pri- 
vately printed. 

The testimony of Josephus to 
Christianity; A.J.P. XLVI, 
137-147. 


MAURICE PLAINAUER. 


Theocritea; C.Q. xx1, 202-204. 
Rev. of Schroff, Claudian’s Gedicht 
von Gotenkrieg; C.R. xu, 205. 


L. A. Post. 


Feminism in Greek literature; The 
Quarterly Review, April, 1927, 
354-373. 

The date of the second Platonic 
epistle; C.R. xur, 58-59. 

The second Sallustian suasoria; 
C.W. xx1, 19-23. 

Rev. of Inge, The Platonic tradition 
in English religious thought; 
C.W. xx1, 36. 

An attempt te reconstruct the first 
edition of Plato’s’ Republic; 
C.W. xxi, 41-44. 

Rev. of Waddell, Selections from 
Menander; C.W. xx1, 72. 


FRANKLIN H. Porrer. 


Training for comprehension; C.J. 
Xxi11, 16-23. 

Editor: U. of Iowa Humanistic 
Studies; Thompson, The seven- 
teenth-century English essay; 
Anderson, Elizabethan psychol- 
ogy and Shakespeare’s plays. 


Husert McNerut Poreat. 


An educational credo; Bulletin of 
Wake Forrest College, xxu1 (New 
series), 3-21. 

Horace and the Eleusinians; C.J. 
XXIII, 213-214. 


WILLIAM K. PRENTICE. 


Thucydides and Cratippus; 
xxi1, 399-408. 

Rev. of Highbarger, History and 
civilization of ancient Megara; 
A.A. xxiv, 52. 


C.P. 
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RosBErRT S. RADFORD. 


The Ovidian authorship of the 
Lygdamus elegies; T7.A.P.A. 
Lvl, 149-180, and C.P. xxn, 
356-371. 

The Crispin Index to Ovid; C.P. 
xXx, 80-84. 

Rev. of Drew’s Culex; C.J. xxm, 
147-148. 


EDWARD KENNARD RAND. 


On the symbols of abbreviations 
for -TUR; Spec. 1, 52-65 
(Plates I-VI). 

A nest of ancient Notae; 7b. 160— 
176 (Plates I-VI). 
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Le lai de l’oiselet; Studies in 
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General editor: Rob. Cru, La 
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xxi + 155; New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 
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mée, la Farce du pendu dépendu, 
and le Carosse du saint sacra- 
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M. Baudin, Mme. de La Fayette, la 
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York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
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and trader in Greek literature; 
AHR. xxxu, 636 f. 
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Rev. of Durrbach, Inscriptions de 
Délos, Comptes des Hiéropés 
(Nos. 290-371); A.J.A. XXXI, 
133 f. 
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Rev. of Rostovtzeff, Social and 
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The family letters of Paniskos; 
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In the service of Rome: Letters 
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Francis Willey Kelsey, In Memo- 
riam; C.J. xx, 4-6. 

Rev. of Macurdy, Troy and Pae- 
onia; C.J. xx11, 696-698. 


JOSHUA WHATMOUGH. 


Rev. of Kent, Textual criticism of 
inscriptions; J.R.S. xvi, 275. 
The phonology of the Messapic 
dialect; P.A.P.A., LVII, XXXxiv; 

and Lang. 111, 226-231. 

Oscan deketasio-; Lang. 111, 105-8. 
Rev. of Baudis, Grammar of 
Early Welsh; 2. 111, 139-141. 
Latin hinnuleus ‘fawn’; C.R. xt, 

174 f. 
Summaries of Idg. Forsch. in C.Q. 
xXxI, 56; 112; 213. 


ARTHUR LESLIE WHEELER. 


Threshing old straw [on the bi- 
ography of Ovid]; Princeton 
Alumni Weekly xxvui, 447-452. 

Rev. of Rand’s Ovid, C.W. xx. 
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Puitie B. WHITEHEAD. 


The church of SS. Cosma e Damiano 
in Rome; A J.A. xxx, 1-18. 
The church of 8S. Anastasia in Rome; 
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EDWARD ARTHUR WICHER. 


The Presbyterian Church in Cali- 
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Prof. Isbon T. Beckwith, Highland Court, Hartford, Conn. 1884. 

Prof. Charles Henry Beeson, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (1228 E. 
56th St.). 1897. 

Prof. Gertrude H. Beggs, Westhampton College, Richmond, Va. 1912. 

Alfred Raymond Bellinger, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Box 1406, 
Yale Station). 1920. 

Prof. Harold H. Bender, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1912. 

Prof. Allen R. Benner, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 1901. 

Prof. Harold Bennett, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 1921. 

Major Paul J. Benrimo, Box 383, Marion, Ala. 1921. 

*Miss M. Julia Bentley, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. (3517 Middleton 
Ave.). 1920. 

Frank May Benton, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. (Johnson Hall). 1919. 

Prof. George O. Berg, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 1909. 

Pierre Arnold Bernard, Nyack, N. Y. 1913. 

*Prof. Lillian G. Berry, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 1916. 

Prof. William E. Berry, Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia. 1924. 

*Prof. Clarence Powers Bill, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1894. 

*Prof. Albert Billheimer, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 1912. 

Prof. Arthur Vaughan Bishop, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. (344 S. 
Broadway). 1917. 

Prof. Charles Edward Bishop, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
1890. 

Prof. Elizabeth L. Bishop, Western College for Women, Oxford, O. 1919. 

Clifford H. Bissell, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1839 Sonoma 
Ave.). 1928. 

Mrs. Mary Leal Harkness Black, Panora, Ia. 1921. 

Miss Marion E. Blake, Converse College, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 1925. 

Dr. Warren Everett Blake, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1922. 

*Dr. Carl W. Blegen, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (Life member). 
1920. 

*Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1914. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1882. 

Dr. G. Alder Blumer, 196 Blackstone Blvd., Providence, R. I. 1921. 

Prof. Arthur Edward Romilly Boak, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (Life member). 1920. 

George Bobrinskoy, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1927. 
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Dean Willis Henry Bocock, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1890. 

Sister Mary Paschal Boillot, Dominican College, San Rafael, Cal. 1921. 

*Prof. George Melville Bolling, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1897. 

*Prof. Alexander Lee Bondurant, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 
1892. 

Prof. Arthur Bonner, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. (Pacific Manor). 
1923. 

Prof. Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1025 
Martin Pl.). Life member. 1899. 

*Prof. Robert Johnson Bonner, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1911. 

George G. Booth, 615 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1924. 

Miss Eleanore Boswell, 71 Ladbroke Rd., London, W 11, Eng. 1925. 

Prof. Benjamin Parsons Bourland, Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. 1900. 

*Prof. Ella Bourne, Mills College, Cal. 1916. 

Prof. Edwin Winfield Bowen, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 1905. 

Miss Blanche Boyer, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1924. 

Miss Florence C. Brachman, 8439 Germantown Ave., Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Haven Darling Brackett, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

*Prof. Mary Victoria Braginton, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 1922. 

Dr. Joseph Granger Brandt, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1916. 

Prof. Alice F. Braunlich, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. (272 Maryland Ave.). 
Life member. 1916. 

Charles Henry Breed, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 1915. 

Rev. William A. Brewer, 728 Fairfield Rd., Burlingame, Cal. 1922. 

*Prof. Ethel Hampson Brewster, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. (Life 
member). 1914. 

Frank Brewster, 60 Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 1920. 

John Bridge, College of the City of New York, New York. 1923. 

Dr. Josiah Bridge, Simsbury, Conn. 1921. 

*Prof. Anna Brinton (Mrs. Howard H.), Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
1912. 

Louis F. D. Briois, University of California at Los Angeles. Cal. 1923. 

Miss Lucy A. Brokaw, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1928. 

Prof. Blanche Brotherton, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
1921. 

Dr. Christopher G. Brouzas, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
(Life member). 1922. 

Dr. Carroll N. Brown, College of the City of New York, New York City 
(Riverdale-on-Hudson). 1908. 

Dr. Lester Dorman Brown, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1904. 

Prof. Ruth W. Brown, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1912. @ 

Prof. W. Norman Brown, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Dean Carleton Lewis Brownson, College of the City of New York, New York 
City. 1892. 
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Dr. W. R. Bryan, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (419 W. 117th St.). 
1921. 

*Prof. Carl Darling Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1890. 

*Miss Mary H. Buckingham, 96 Chestnut St., Boston, 9, Mass. (Life member). 
1897. 

Dr. Theodore A. Buenger, 268 Ridge Ave., Winnetka, Ill. 1915. 

Dr. Frank S. Bunnell, 251 Washington St., Norwich, Conn. 1921. 

Dr. Bessie R. Burchett, 3411 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1925. 

Paul H. Burg, 3831 Cleveland Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. Edmund Burke, College of the City of New York, New York City. 1921. 

Prof. Robert B. Burke, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College 
Hall). 1921. 

Miss Dorothy Burr, 115 S. 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1925. 

Prof. William S. Burrage, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1898. 

Dr. Eli E. Burriss, Washington Square College, New York City (32 Waverly 
Place). 1923. 

Prof. Harry Edwin Burton, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1899. 

*Miss Nita L. Butler, 313 Elm St., Paw Paw, Mich. 1922. 

Prof. Orma Fitch Butler, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1109 
Forest Ave.). Life member. 1907. 

*Miss Hilda Buttenwieser, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (Life 
member). 1921. 

*Miss Alice Hill Byrne, Western College, Oxford, O. 1921. 

Prof. Alva John Calderwood, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1917. 

Prof. George M. Calhoun, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (571 Euclid 
Ave.). 1911. 

Prof. T. Callander, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1919. 

Prof. Donald Cameron, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1905. 

Dr. James Marshall Campbell, Sulpician Seminary, Brookland, D. C. 1923. 

Miss Mary E. Campbell, Hunter College, New York City. 1922. 

Prof. John Young Campbell, Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 1925. 

Miss Helen Campion, 800 Logan St., Denver, Col. (Life member). 1921. 

*Prof. Howard Vernon Canter, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (Champaign, 
Tll.). 1921. 

*Dr. Harry Caplan, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (121 Goldwin Smith 
Hall). 1920. 

Seth Bunker Capp, Box 2054, Philadelphia, Pa. (Life member). 1914. 

*Prof. Edward Capps, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1889. 

Prof. Frederick Mason Carey, University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Cal. (855 N. Vermont Ave.). 1922. 

Prof. Marjorie Carpenter, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 1923. 

James A. Carr, Central National Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

*Prof. W.wL. Carr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1135 Lincoln 
Ave.). 1920. 

Prof. Emeritus Adam Carruthers, University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. (603 
Huron St.). 1909. 
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Clive H. Carruthers, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1923. 

*Miss Ruth Carson, 214 N. 3d St., Toronto, O. 1926. 

Prof. Jane Gray Carter, Hunter College, New York City. 1920. 

Dr. Earnest Cary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1905. 

William Van Allen Catron, Lexington, Mo. 1896. 

Miss Emma Cauthorn, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (401 Price Ave.). 
1916. 

Prof. Julia Harwood Caverno, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (6 West St.). 
1902. 

Arnold B. Chace, 99 Power St., Providence, R. I. 1920. 

Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. (91 
Irving St.). 1920. 

Prof. Norman A. Chamberlain, College of Charleston, Charleston, S.C. 1925. 

Miss Edith Chambers, 739 N. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1924. 

Prof. Angie Clara Chapin, Wellesley, Mass. 1888. 

Martin P. Charlesworth, St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 1924. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Shiner Chartier, 37 N. Boulevard, Gloversville, N. Y. 1923. 

*Prof. Cleveland King Chase, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1911. 

Prof. George Davis Chase, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 1900. 

*Prof. George Henry Chase, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (12 Shady 
Hill Square). 1899. 

Prof. George Millet Chase, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1924. 

J. C. Chatterji, International School of Vedic Research, 57 W. 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. Winthrop Holt Chenery, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1916. 

Arthur S. Chenoweth, Somers Point, N. J. 1921. 

Miss Helen M. Chesnutt, 9719 Lamont Ave., Cleveland, O. 1920. 

Haakon V. Chevalier, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1307 Bay View 
Pl.). 1926. 

Dr. Edward C. Chickering, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 1920. 

Prof. Gilbert Chinard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1912. 

Rev. Joseph Patrick Christopher, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
(Caldwell Hall). 1923. 

Dr. Ethel L. Chubb, 4112 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. J. E. Church, Jr., University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. (358 Washington St.). 
1922. 

Prof. Edith Frances Claflin, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. (Life member). 
1919. 

Prof. Charles Upson Clark, North Hatley, Que., Can. 1905. 

Miss Evalyn A. Clark, 467 Pearl St. S., Canandaigua, N. Y. 1925. 

*Prof. Frank Lowry Clark, Miami University, Oxford, O. 1919. 

Prof. Frederick William Clark, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manit., 
Can. 1920. 

Prof. Herman A. Clark, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. (111 Maple Ave.). 
1920. 

Prof. Sereno Burton Clark, Drury College, Springficld, Mo. 1907. 

Prof. Harold Loomis Cleasby, 805 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 1905, 
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Dr. Frank L. Cloud, 1716 Nedro Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1922. 

Prof. Benjamin C. Clough, Brown University, Providence, R.I. 1925. 

+Mrs. Adelaide M. Coburn, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. (3640 N. 
Madison St.). 1924. 

Miss Katharine M. Ccchran, 157 Oxford St., Hartford, Conn. 1914. 

Ernest A. Coffin, Hartford High School, Hartford, Conn. 1914. 

Dr. Harrison Cadwallader Coffin, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1920. 

Dr. George H. Cohen, 120 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 1914. 

Prof. James Wilfred Cohoon, Mt. Allison University, Sackville, N. B., Can. 
(Life member). 1914. 

Sister Mary Columkille Colbert, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. 
1924. 

Prof. Guy Blandin Colburn, State College, Fresno, Cal. (Life member). 1911. 

John Kingsbury Colby, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 1922. 

*Prof. Charles Nelson Cole, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1902. 

Prof. Helen Wieand Cole (Mrs. S. V.), 45 Centre St., Nantucket, Mass. 1923. 

Prof. Paul Robinson Coleman-Norton, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
(13 Dickinson St). Life member. 1923. 

Mrs. Clara H. Collitz, Baltimore, Md. (1027 N. Calvert St.). 1927. 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (1027 N. 
Calvert St.). 1887. 

Miss Ruth Congdon, 720 County St., New Bedford, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Elisha Conover, Delaware University, Newark, Del. 1921. 

*Prof. Raymond Huntington Coon, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
(1200 E. First St.). 1923. 

Prof. Lane Cooper, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (171 Goldwin Smith 
Hall). 1917. 

Mrs. Beatrice Quijada Cornish, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1406 
Hawthorne Terrace). 1925. 

*Prof. Cornelia Catlin Coulter, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
(Life member). 1912. 

*Prof. Frank H. Cowles, The College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1916. 

Prof. Edward Godfrey ‘Cox, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1923. 

Prof. Robert V. Cram, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1927. 

Prof. John Raymond Crawford, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1912. 

*Mrs. F. G. Cressey, Denison University, Granville, O. 1922. 

Prof. Edmund D. Cressman, University of Denver, Denver, Col. (2076 S. 
St. Paul St.). 1914. 

Prof. Albert R. Crittenden, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (409 
Thompson St.). 1920. 

William Day Crockett, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. (226 S. 
Atherton St.). 1915. 

Prof. William Henry Crogman, Gammon Theological Seminary, So. Atlanta, 
Ga. 1898. 

Prof. Henry Lamar Crosby, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1909. 


¢ Died, September 8, 1926. 
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*Prof. Earl Le Verne Crum, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1925. 

Miss Jean V. N. Da Costa, care of John C. Da Costa, Box 44, Gladwyne, Pa. 
(Life member). 1921. 

Dean John N. Daland, Milton College, Milton, Wis. 1920. 

Prof. George I. Dale, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1922. 

Prof. Ernest A. Dale, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1922. 

Prof. Alfred Mitchell Dame, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
Pa. (Life member). 1911. 

Leslie Dana, 1 Brentmoor Park, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. Fritz Sage Darrow, 218 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 1921. 

Prof. Irville F. Davidson, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 1922. 

Prof. Edmund Wayne Davis, Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 1921. 

Prof. M. E. Davis, Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Tex. 1920. 

Milton C. Davis, Miller Place, Long Island, N. Y. (Life member). 1922. 

Philip Haldane Davis, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1925. 

*Prof. William Hersey Davis, Norton Hall, Louisville, Ky. 1922. 

Prof. Henry S. Dawson, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. (308 West Ave.). 
1922. 

Prof. John Day, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1927. 

Miss Hazel Dean, Hunter College, New York City (150 W. 104th St.). 1925. 

*Prof. Lindley Richard Dean, Denison University, Granville, O. 1912. 

Miss Mildred Dean, 2404 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D.C. 1920. 

Prof. Sidney Norton Deane, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1912. 

H. T. Deas, Caius College, Cambridge, England. 1925. 

*Prof. Frank M. Debatin, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. Alice A. Deckman, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (3950 Pine 
St.). 1921. 

Dr. Roy Joseph Deferrari, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 1915. 

Prof. Ernest Woodruff Delcamp, Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 1924. 

*Dr. C. E. Demaray, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1927. 

*Prof. Robert E. Dengler, Pennsylvania State College, 126 E. Nittany Ave., 
State College, Pa. (Life member). 1918. 

Prof. William K. Denison, Tufts College, Mass. (42 Fletcher St., Winchester). 
1899. 

Dr. Holmes Van Mater Dennis, 3d, 22 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. (Life 
member). 1921. 

Dr. E. B. De Sauzé, Board of Education, Cleveland, O. 1920. 

Dean Monroe Emanuel Deutsch, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
(862 Arlington Ave.). 1904. 

Prof. Henry B. Dewing, Athens College, Athens, Greece. 1909. 

Prof. Norman W. DeWitt, Victoria College, Toronto, Can. 1907. 

Prof. Sherwood Owen Dickerman, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
(Life member). 1902. 

Rev. Frederick Walter Augustine Dickinson, Ph.D., Nazareth Hall, Lake 
Johanna, St. Paul, Minn. 1926. 

Prof. Thomas Wyatt Dickson, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1915. 

Miss Eva Dilks, Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 
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Dr. George E. Dimock, Jr., 907 N. Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 1913. 

Miss Ellen MacKenzie Dodson, Box 408, Garden Grove, Cal. 1921. 

Prof. James C. Dolley, McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 1920. 

Sister Mary Dolorosa, Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1927. 

Prof. Benjamin Leonard D’Ooge, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 1895. 

Dr. Alfred Paul Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1922. 

Miss Irwina Dorr, 20 E. Corydon St., Bradford, Pa. 1925. 

Prof. James Walker Downer, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 1915. 

Miss Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park Branch, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. | 

Prof. Douglas Laurel Drew, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 1924. 

Prof. William Prentiss Drew, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1907. 

Dr. Eleanor Shipley Duckett, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (10 West 
St.). 1914. 

G. Eckel Duckworth, 1228 R St., Lincoln, Neb. 1925. 

*Prentice Duell, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1925. 

*Mrs. Prentice Duell, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1925. 

Prof. Thomas Shearer Duncan, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. James Eugene Dunlap, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1418 
W. Huron St.). 1921. 

*Prof. Charles Love Durham, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Donald Blythe Durham, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1912. 

*Prof. Emily Helen Dutton, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 1898. 

Prof. Herman Louis Ebeling, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. (329 Hawthorn 
Rd.). 1892. 

Prof. William S. Ebersole, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 1893. 

Prof. Ernest Otto Eckelman; University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. (3042 
E. Laurelhurst Drive). 1927. 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (408 Whitney 
Ave.). 1909. 

Dr. George V. Edwards, College of the City of New York, New York City 
(1737 Popham Ave.). 1921. 

John Bowen Edwards, Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 1923. 

Prof. James Chidester Egbert, Columbia University, New York City. 1889. 

Rudolph A. Ejifert, Caiifornia Concordia College, Oakland, Cal. 1925. 

Prof. Wallace Stedman Elden, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (1734 
Summit St.). 1900. 

Prof. Jay Glover Eldridge, University of Idaho, Moscow, Id. 1926. 

Dr. Lulu G. Eldridge, 327 W. 12th St., New York City (Life member). 1920. 

Prof. William Arthur Elliott, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1897. 

Willis A. Ellis, Lombard, Ill. 1921. 

Prof. Herbert Charles Elmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Jefferson Elmore, Stanford University, Cal. 1900. 

M. B. Emeneau, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Box 1910, Yale Station). 
1926. 

Prof. Robert Byrns English, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington , 
Pa. 1905. 
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Prof. George Taylor Ettinger, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1896. 

John D. Evans, Washington Square College, New York City (11 Dominick St.). 
1927. 

*Kenneth R. Evans, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1927. 

Dr. F. X. J. Exler, St. Norbert’s College, West Depere, Wis. 1924. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Hanover, N. H. 1886. 

*Prof. Henry Rushton Fairclough, Stanford University, Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 1919. 

William W. Farnam, 335 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. (Life member). 
1921. 

Miss Elizabeth Faulkner, Faulkner School, 4746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, III. 
(Life member). 1920. 

Prof. William Scott Ferguson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

Donald E. Fields, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1927. 

Dean Mervin Grant Filler, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1905. 

Frederick Perry Fish, 84 State St., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. Thomas FitzHugh, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (Life 
member). 1902. 

Miss Hildegarde J. Fitz-Maurice, 6369 McCallum St., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1923. 

Prof. Caroline R. Fletcher, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1906. 

*Prof. Roy Caston Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. (112 
S. Governor St.). Life member. 1905. 

Herbert P. Flower, High School, Reedley, Cal. (Box 324). 1921. 

Professor Francis Howard Fobes, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. (Life 
member). 1908. 

Maynard D. Follin, Box 118, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1922. 

Prof. Clarence A. Forbes, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. (Life member). 
1926. 

Prof. Charles Henry Forbes,. Phillips Academy, Andover, Mags. (Life member). 
1907. 

Prof. Benjamin Oliver Foster, Stanford University, Cal. 1899. 

Prof. Frank Hamilton Fowler, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. (University 
Station). 1893. 

*Prof. Harold North Fowler, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (2460 Overlook Road, Cleveland Heights). Life member. 
1885. 

Miss Susan Fowler, Brearley School, 60 E. 61st St., New York City. 1904. 

Alexander Fox, Ulen & Co., Apartado 230, Cali, Colombia. 1927. 

Pres. William Sherwood Fox, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont., 
Can. 1911. 

Prof. James Everett Frame, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
1921. 

*Prof. Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Life member). 
1906. 

Miss A. Mildred Franklin, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 1921. 
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Miss M. Alison Frantz, 64 Battle Road, Princeton, N. J. 1925. 

“Prof. Alexander David Fraser, Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 1923. 

Dr. Gladys Freed, Agnes Scott College. Decatur, Ga. 1927. 

Dr. Walter Houghton Freeman, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 1908. 

Norman Freudenberger, Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 1922. 

TRev. B. Fuller, Techny, Ill. 1924. 

Prof. Charles Kelsey Gaines, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 1890. 

*Prof. John S. Galbraith, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life member). 
1907. 

Alexander B. Galt, 2219 California St., Washington, D.C. 1917. 

Prof. Caroline M. Galt, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1924. 

*Miss Helena M. Gamer, 5481 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1927. 

*Prof. Frank R. Gay, Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 1926. 

Prof. Russel Mortimer Geer, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1922. 

*Jacob Geerling, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 1927. 

Dr. Henry S. Gehman, South Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Penn. 
(5720 N. 6th St.). 1914. 

Miss Laura F. Geiser, 8126 Apricot Ave., New Orleans, La. 1927. 

Prof. John Lawrence Gerig, Columbia University, New York City. 1909. 

Judge John Marshall Gest, 542 City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 1920. 

Rev. Brother Giles, C.F.X., Ph.D., St. John’s Preparatory School, Danvers, 
Mass. 1927. 

Dr. Walter H. Gillespie, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1908. 

Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Pres. Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 1916. 

Charles Bertie Gleason, High School, San José, Cal. (456 S. 2d St.). 1900. 

Clarence Willard Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1901. 

*Prof. John Gray Glenn, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 1925. 

Rev. Henry Glueckert, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 1927. 

John William Glynn, Jr., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (10 Lionel 
Hall). 1923. 

Prof. A. E. Gobble, Albright College, Myerstown, Pa. 1921. 

Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1926. 

Prof. Philip Becker Goetz, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. (63 Arlington 
Pl.). 1924. 

Miss Jane Faulkner Goodloe, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. (Homewood 
Apts.). 1927. 

Sidney P. Goodrich, 911 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1928. 

Prof. Charles Jaques Goodwin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. (18 E. 
Church St.). 1891. 

Dr. Arthur E. Gordon, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1926. 

Adolph Gorr, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 1925. 

Prof. Florence Alden Gragg, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (234 Crescent 
St.). 1906. 

Miss E. Dorothy Graham, Tampico, Ill. 1928. 

t Died, July, 1927. 
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Prof. Charles Hall Grandgent, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (107 
Walker St.). 1929, 

Dr. Mary A. Grant, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. (1300 Louisiana St.). 
1921, 

Prof. Claudine Gray, Hunter College, New York City. 1924. 

Prof. Louis Herbert Gray, Columbia University, N, ew York City, 1924. 

Dr. Mason De Witt Gray, East High Schooi, Rochester, N. Y. 1923, 

Dr. William D. Gray, Smith College, N orthampton, Mass. 1907. 

Prof. Laura C. Green, Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa, 1928, 

Theodore Francis Green, 1138 Hospital Trust Building, Providence, R. I, 


William M. Green, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1732 Milvia St.). 
1927, 

Prof. William Chase Greene, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (60 
Shepard St.). Life member. 1915. 


Prof. Wren Jones Grinstead, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 1924, 
Prof. Alfred Gudeman, Franz Josefstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. 1889. 

Prof. Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 
Prof. Richard Mott Gummere, William Penn Charter School, Schoo] Lane, 


William E, Gwatkin, Jr., McMaster University, Toronto, Can. 1923, 

*Prof. Roy Kenneth Hack, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1910. 

*Moses Hadas, Columbia University, New York City (88 Morningside Drive), 
1926. 

*Prof. George Depue Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 
1904. 

Dean Patience Haggard, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 1924, 

*Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College, New York City (640 Riverside 


*Prof, Joseph Boyd Haley, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 1921, 
Dr. Clayton Morris Hall, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1929. 


Miss Hazel D. Hansen, 402 Tilton Ave., San Mateo, Cal. 1925. 


William Albert Harbison, 1317 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life 
member). 1992], 
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Prof. Caleb Richmond Harding, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 1919. 

*Prof. James Penrose Harland, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. (Box 90). Life member. 1921. 

Prof. Austin Morris Harmon, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (363 Willow 
St.). 1907. 

Dr. George McLean Harper, Jr., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Gustave Adolphus Harrer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 1914. 

Dr. Raymond D. Harriman, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1916. 

*Prof. Karl Pomeroy Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con~. 
1892. 

Prof. W. A. Harris, University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 1895. 

Pres. Fairfax Harrison, Belvoir, Fauquier Co., Va. (Life member). 1914. 

Prof. Walter Morris Hart, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2255 
Piedmont Ave.). 1903. 

Prof. K. Louise Hartt, Hunter College, New York City. 1922. 

Prof. Floyd Clayton Harwood, Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 1919. 

Dr. Harold Ripley Hastings, 146 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 1905. 

Dr. Edward Southworth Hawes, 155 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1888. 

Dr. H. M. Hays, Broadway, Va. 1920. 

Paul R. Hays, Columbia University, New York City. 1928. 

Edwin Humphrey Hazen, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (373 Crown St.). 
1923. 

Prof. Charles Baker Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
1913. 

Prof. Edward Hoch Heffner, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1917. 

Prof. William Arthur Heidel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. (136 
High St.). 1900. 

Sister M. Helen, College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn. 1923. 

Dean Fred Burton Renney Hellems, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
1900. 

Prof. Otto Heller, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1896. 

Prof. George Lincoln Hendrickson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1892. 

Dr. Margaret Y. Henry, Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(275 Clinton Ave.). 1926. 

*Winfred C. Herrick, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (Box 144, Univ. Station). 
1926. 

Prof. Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. (Life 
member). 1905. 

*Dr. Ernest L. Highbarger, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1923. 

Director Bert Hodge Hill, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, 
Greece (Life member). 1911. 

Miss Helen Fairbanks Hill, 74 Hanks St., Lowell, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Ida Thallon Hill (Mrs. B. H.), American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, Greece. 1915. 

*Prof. Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1920. 
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*Prof. Robert H. Hiller, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. (235 E. Madison 
Ave.). 1920. 

Prof. Gertrude M. Hirst, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 1902. 

L. S. Hitchcock, Los Alamos Ranch School, Otowi, N. M. 1926. 

Archibald L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, 114th St., near 7th Ave., New 
York City. 1899. 

Prof. Arthur Winfred Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (325 W. 
10th Ave.). 1896. 

Prof. Charles Hoeing, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1899. 

Herbert B. Hoffleit, 27 Cambridge Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1926. 

Dr. Louise Adams Holland, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1920. 

Prof. J. Emory Hollingsworth, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. (1934 Lane 
St.). 1921. 

Prof. Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. (Box 348). 1923. 

Dr. Benjamin Clark Holtzclaw, Jr., 157 Crescent Ave., Macon, Ga. 1921. 

Dr. Mary Trowbridge Honey (Mrs. E. E.), 2028 Monroe St., Madison, Wis. 
1922. 

*Prof. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1894. 

Clark Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1925. 

Mrs. Clark Hopkins, 548 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 1924. 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (299 Law- 
rence St.). 1883. 

Prof. Robert Chisolm Horn, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1909. 

John N. Hough, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1927. 

Prof. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1907. 

Prof. Joseph Henry Howard, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 8S. D. 
(216 Pine St.). 1921. 

Prof. George Howe, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1914. 

Prof. Arthur W. Howes, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1918. 

Dean George Edwin Howes, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life 
member). 1896. 

Clement L. Hrdlicka, St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill. 1924. 

Prof. Harry Mortimer Hubbell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (464 
Yale Ave.). 1911. 

Prof. William Meredith Hugill, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can. (Life 
member). 1924. 

Prof. Milton Wylie Humphreys, University, Va. 1871. 

Dr. George B. Hussey, Chilhowee St., Maryville, Tenn. 1887. 

Prof. Mark E. Hutchinson, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 1921. 

James Hutton, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1925. 

Prin. Maurice Hutton, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Walter Woodburn Hyde, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1911. 

Miss Helen G. Ingersoll, 1385 E. 84th St., Cleveland, O. 1925. 

si a Irwin, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1927. 
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Prof. Anette Ives, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. (1603 
S. Marguerita St.). 1928. 

Dr. Leo V. Jacks, York, Neb. 1923. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York City. 1884. 

Prof. Carl Newell Jackson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (25 Beck 
Hall). Life member. 1905. 

Prof. Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1921. 

Dr. Richard Jente, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

George H. Jewett, 536 W. 111th St., New York City. 1927. 

*Prof. Allan Chester Johnson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (408 Fairfax 
Ave.). 1911. 

Franklin Plotinus Johnson, Duke University, Durham, N. C. (905 Gregson 
St.). 1922. 

*Prof. Harriet Dale Johnson, Judson College, Marion, Ala. 1920. 

“William H. Johnson, 710 Franklin Ave., Columbus, O. 1895. 

Prof. Eva Johnston, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 

*Prof. Mary Johnston, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1924. 

Prof. Richard O. Jolliffe, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1920. 

*Miss Adelaide R. Jones, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (5817 Rural 
St.). 1923. 

Prof. Horace Leonard Jones, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1908. 

Prof. Leslie Webber Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1926. 

Prof. Richard Foster Jones, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Roger Miller Jones, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (990 Euclid 
Ave.). 1919. 

Sister Miriam Judd, Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 1923. 


Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1924. 

Edmund H. Kase, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1927. 

Prof. Arthur Leslie Keith, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 1914. 

Miss Ruth M. Keller, Sergeant Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1921. 

Prof. George Dwight Kellogg, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1897. 

Prof. Robert James Kellogg, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. (415 S. Cedar 
St.). 1912. 

Prof. John B. Kelso, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1923. 

Dr. Mary Jackson Kennedy, 1977 E. 97th St., Cleveland, O. 1924. 

Prof. Roland Grubb Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Life member). 1903. 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, British Museum, London, W. C., England. 1925. 

M. V. Kern, Faculty Club, Amherst, Mass. 1922. 

J. A. Kerns, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 1921. 

Prof. Walter A. Kerr, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1926. 

Pres. David Martin Key, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 1917. 

*Prof. Clinton Walker Keyes, Columbia University, New York City (54 
Morningside Drive, Apt. 41). 1914. 
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George Vincent Kidder, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. (368 S. Union 
St.). 1926. 

Prof. Samuel Shipman Kingsbury, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. (102 
East Ave.). 1923. 

Prof. William E. Kirk, Willamette University, Salem, Or. (1450 State St.). 
1920. 

Prof. William Hamilton Kirk, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1898. 

Prof. Watson Kirkconnell, Wesley College, Winnipeg, Can. 1928. 

Prof. John Copeland Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1895. 

Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (8 
Hilliard St.). 1884. 

Prof. James A. Kleist, John Carroll University, Cleveland, O. 1920. 

Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York City 
(1737 Sedgwick Ave.). 1892. ; 

Prof. Fred A. Knapp, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1920. 

Richard Knowles, St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. 1925. 

Hugo A. Koehler, 320 N. Union Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

“Elizabeth Knott, 8811 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 1924. 

*Prof. Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., Washington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 1922. 

Prof. Anna Krause, University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. 1921. 

Franklin B. Krauss, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (318 Bennett 
Hall), 1922. 

Prof. Paul E. Kretzmann, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (801 De Mun 
Ave.). 1923. 

Prof. Benjamin P. Kurtz, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (59 Santa 
Clara Ave., Oakland). 1923. 

Pres. Melvin Grove Kyle, Xenia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (6834 
Washington Ave.). 1923. 

Prof. Raymond Henry Lacey, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. (1205 W. 
College Ave.). 1915. 

*Dean Gordon Jennings Laing, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1907. 

Prof. A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1824 Rowley Ave.). 
Life member. 1890. 

Prof. Max Ludwig Wolfram Laistner, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (239 
Goldwin Smith Hall). 1925. 

Dr. George A. Land, 47 Washington Park, Newtonville, Mass. 1914. 

Henri Langlard, M.A., University of California (600 Lakeshore Blvd., Oakland). 
1925. 

Prof. Charles Rockwell Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
(9 Farrar St.). 1877. 

Lewis H. Lapham, 17 Battery Pl., New York City. 1880. 

Joseph Lapidus, 1420 Prospect Ave., New York City. 1926. 

Prof. Henry A. Lappin, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. (628 Delavan Ave.). 
1922. 

Richmond Lattimore, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (126 Lincoln Hall). 
1927. 
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Mrs. Cora Rolfe Laubscher, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va. 1925. 

Miss Helen Hull Law, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1920. 

Dr. Lillian B. Lawler, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1921. 

Dr. Arthur Gordner Leacock, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1899. 

*Prof. Emory Bair Lease, College of the City of New York, New York City 
(Hudson View Gardens, Pinehurst Ave. and 183d St.). 1895. 

Prof. David Russell Lee, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Term. (505 
Main Ave. W.). 1907. 

Miss Sylvia Lee, The Ludlow, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Dr. Linwood Lehman, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1919. 

Ernestine Franklin Leon (Mrs. H. J.), University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1921. 

*Prof. Harry Joshua Leon, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1922. 

Dean Winfred George Leutner, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
1905. 

Prof. Mark Harvey Liddell, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. (224 
Waldron St.). 1923. 

Clarence A. Lightner, 1603 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 
1924. 

Prof. Edward Y. Lindsay, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. (P. O. Box 1141). 
1927. 

Prof. Ivan M. Linforth, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (85 Tamalpais 
Road). 1903. 


Prof. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va. (Life member). 1909. 

*Prof. Charles Edgar Little, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 1902. 

Miss Helen Archer Loane, Hammonton, N. J. 1925. 

Alfred G. Lockitt, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1927. 

Prof. Dean Putnam Lockwood, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


City. 1888. 
James Loeb, Landhaus ‘‘ Hochried,’’ Murnau a/ Staffelsee, Bavaria, Germany. 
1913. 


“Prof. John Oscar Lofberg, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1919. 

Prof. Omera Floyd Long, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (Life mem- 
ber). 1900. 

Percy W. Long, G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 1927. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Longaker, 1806 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1925. 

*Prof. Louis Eleazar Lord, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1910. 

Miss D. Aileen Lougee, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 1923. 

Elford Floyd Lounsbury, Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 1920. 

*Dr. Clarence George Lowe, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 1924. 

{Dr. Daniel Ozro Smith Lowell, 23 Eldredge St., Roslindale, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John Livingston Lowes, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1916. 

Prof. Hugh 8S. Lowther, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1927. 


f Died March 12, 1928. 
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Miss Winnie D. Lowrance, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1927. 

*Dr. Stephen Bleecker Luce, 267 Clarendon St., Boston, 17, Mass. (Life mem- 
ber). 1925. 

Rev. William Ludwig, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 1921. 

*Dr. Katharine Lummis, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1920. 

Dr. F. B. Lund, 529 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Elizabeth Perkins Lyders (Mrs.), 2429 Greene St., San Francisco, Cal. 
(Life member). 1904. 

Arthur Lynch, 260 Point St., Providence, R.I. 1927. 

Miss Caroline Vinia Lynch, 217 Norfolk St., Dorchester Centre, Boston, 
Mass. 1914. 

Miss Eugenia M. Lynch, Devon, Pa. 1924. 

Miss Caro Lynn, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 1925. 

*Prof. Janet M. Macdonald, Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. (Apt. 10, 
The Butler, 5230 E. Washington St.). Life member. 1922. 

Dr. Charles Macfarlane, The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

Mrs, Isahella T. Machan, 155 Summit Ave., Decatur, Ill. 1921. 

Prof. J. Gresham Machen, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
(Life member). 1923. 

Pres. Alastair St. Clair Mackenzie, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City (Life 
member). 1901. 

Prof. W. R. Mackenzie, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Malcolm MacLaren, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1927. 

Pres. George Edwin MacLean, 1721 P St., Washington, D.C. 1891. 

Dr. Robert Cecil MacMahon, 78 W. 55th St., New York City. 1921. 

Prof. Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. David Magic, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (101 Library 
Pl.). Life member. 1901. 

Prof. Joseph 8S. Magnuson, 8900 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 1920. 

“Prof. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, New York University, University Heights, 
New York City. 1908. 

Dr. Herbert W. Magoun, 89 Hillcrest Rd., Belmont, Mass. 1891. 

Prof. Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Life member). 
1925. 

Miss Gertrude Malz, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1925. 

Raymond Mandra, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (104-40 37 Drive, Corona, 
L.I.). 1926. 

Prof. John Matthews Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1896. 

Miss Euphemia M. Mann, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 17th and Spring 
Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. (1022 Clinton St.). 1925. 

Prof. Clarence Augustus Manning, Columbia University, New York City. 
1915. 

Prof. Richard Clarke Manning, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1905. 

Prof. Frank Burr Marsh, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. (808 W. 22d St.). 
1923. 

Prof. Donnis Martin, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 1927. 
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Prof. Ernest Whitney Martin, Stanford University, Cal. (525 Lincoln Ave., 
Palo Alto). 1923. 

Prof. Gladys Martin, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 
1927. 

Miss Elien F. Mason, Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R. I. 1885. 

Miles Masters, New York University, University Heights, New York City. 
1924. . 

Dr. Maurice Whittemore Mather, 41 Dana Street, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Miss Mima Maxey, 5413 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1925. 

Prof. William Maxwell, State Teachers’ College, Santa Barbara, Cal. 1926. 

Mrs. Frederick A. May, 37 Park St., Canton, N. Y. 1925. 

Paul Mayo, American Embassy, Brussels, Belgium (Dept. of State, Washington, 
D.C.). 1921. | 

Miss Barbara P. McCarthy, 30 Armington Ave., Providence, R. I. 1925. 

Dr. Eugene Stock McCartney, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(1004 Angell Hall). Life member. 1920. 

F. A. McCollum, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1927. 

Miss Mildred M. McConnell, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 1924. 

Prof. Chester Charlton McCown, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 
(721 San Luis Road). 1920. 

George M. McCracken, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. (518 Parsons St.). 
1927. 

Prof. Nelson Glenn McCrea, Columbia University, New York City (Life 
member). 1890. 

*Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (College Hall). 1901. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel, 2d, New York University, Washington Sq., New 
York City. 1927. 

Prof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1871. 

William F. McDonald, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (Goldwin Smith Hall). 
1928. 

Prof. Mary B. McElwain, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (Gillett House). 
1908. 

Earl H. McEuen, Stanford University (855 Waverley St., Palo Alto). 1926. 

Prof. Ida Kruse McFarlane, University of Denver, Denver, Col, (Life member). 
1921. 

Prof. Donald McFayden, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Rev. Thomas J. McGourty, Catholic University, Brookland, D.C. 1923. 

Rev. Paul J. McGraw, Sacred Heart Seminary, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. 1925. 

Miss Harriett E. McKinstry, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 1881. 

Dr. Charlotte F. McLean, Wall Court, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 1906. 

*Prof. James Sugars McLemore, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 1912. 

Prof. James A. McMillen, Librarian, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La. 1923. 

Dr. Anna Pearl McVay, Wadleigh High School, New York City. 1918. 
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*Prof. Ashton Waugh McWhorter, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
1909. 

Robert L. McWhorter, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1906. 

*Prof. Thomas Means, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. (267 Maine St.). 
1921. 

*Prof. Bruno Meinecke, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Angell 
Hall). 1921. 

Miss Anna Cole Mellick, Brearley School, 60 E. 61st St., New York City. 
1923. 

Dean Clarence Whittlesey Mendell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
1908. 

Prof. Frank Ivan Merchant, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
(1927 College St.). Life member. 1898. 

Dr. Benjamin Dean Meritt, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, 
Greece (Life member). 1922. 

Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Sunset Lodge, Route 1, Box 32, La Puesta del 
Sol Rd., Santa Barbara, Cal. 1883. 

Prof. William Augustus Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (826 
Oxford St.). 1886. 

Miss Ruth E. Messenger, Hunter College, New York City (545 W. 164th St.). 
1920. | 

Prof. William Stuart Messer, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1915. 

Prof. Charles A. Messner, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 1927. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., 820 Fifth Ave., New York City (Life member). 1921. 

*Dr. Truman Michelson, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 1900. 

*Pres. Charles Christopher Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 
(24 College Pl.). 1909. 

Prof. Herbert Edward Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 1914. 

*Prof. Alfred William Milden, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 
1903. 

Dr. A. Bertha Miller, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1915. 

*Prof. Charles William Emil Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 1892. 

Prof. Frank Justus Miller, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1920. 

*Prof. Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1920. 

Knower Mills, Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 1919. 

Prof. B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (4326 Pine St.). 
1921. 

Samuel Loomis Mohler, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. (520 
State St.). Life member. 1921. 

Mrs. A. O. Moore (Cecilia Baldwin McElroy), Highland Park, Ill. (Life mem- 
ber). 1914. 

Dean Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (112 
Brattle St.). Life member. 1889. 

Prof. Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University, New York City. 1888. 

Prof. P. G. Moorhead, Charleston College, Charleston, S.C. 1925. 

Paul Elmer More, LL.D., 245 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 1896. 
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Prof. Edward Parmelee Morris, Saybrook, Conn. 1886. 

William R. Morse, Stanford University, Stanford, Cal. (Box 1051). 1926. 

Miss Virginia Moscrip, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1927. 

Dr. Nicholas Moseley, Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Lewis Freeman Mott, College of the City of New York, New York City. 
1898. | 

Prof. James Frederick Mountford, University College, Aberystwyth, Wales. 
1924. 

*Prof. Clyde Murley, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (Fisk Hall, 2). 
1920. 

Prof. Paul Murphy, College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho (1815 Filmore St.). 
1923. 

Prof. Augustus Taber Murray, 1019 Bryant St., Palo Alto, Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Wilfred Pirt Mustard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Walter N. Myers, Sellersville, Pa. 1921. 

Miss Elizabeth Frances Nammack, Wadleigh High School, 215 W. 114th St., 
New York City. 1922. 

Prof. Louis Hastings Naylor, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. (Life member). 
1927. 

Dr. Mary C. Needler, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. (Horton Club). 
1926. | 

Prof. Royal C. Nemiah, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1919. 

Prof. K. P. R. Neville, University of Western Ontario, London, Can. 1902. 

Prof. Charles B. Newcomer, 1083 27th St.,. Des Moines, Ia. (Life member). 
1900. 

Dr. Samuel Hart Newhall, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 1913. 

*Prof. Eva May Newman, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (College Dormitory). 
1922. 

Prof. Edward Wilber Nichols, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S., Can. 1915. 

John Bradford Nicholson, 1030 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 1918. 

Miss E. M. Niles, Superior, Wis. (1327 Hammond Ave.). 1926. 

Dean Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1907. 

Prof. Jonas O. Notestein, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1919. 

Prof. Herbert Chester Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 
172). 1900. 

Prof. Caroline H. Ober, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Prof. Ainsworth O’Brien-Moore, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Life 
member). 1923. 

Dr. Margaret Brown O’Connor, 3702-a Page Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (Life mem- 
ber). 1916. 

Merle M. Odgers, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Office of 
Admissions). 1922. 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 628 W. 114th St., New York City. 1909. 

*Prof. Marbury B. Ogle, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1907. 

*Raymond T. Ohl, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. (148 Cricket Ave., Ard- 
more, Pa.). 1924. 

*Prof. C. H. Oldfather, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 1919. 
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Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (804 W. 
Green St.). 1908. 

Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1907. 

Dr. John R. Oliver, Latrobe Apartments, Baltimore, Md. 1922. 

Miss Mary L. Overocker, 13 Balding Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1924. 

Prof. Eivion Owen, Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Que., Can. 1925. 

Prof. William Henry Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal. 1914. 

Alexander Pallis, Aigburth Drive, Liverpool, England. 1924. 

Prof. Walter Hobart Palmer, Branford, Conn. 1914. 

Henry Spackman Pancoast, Spring Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1914. 

Pres. Marian Edwards Park, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1921. 

Roscoe E. Parker, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 1924. 

Milman Parry, American University Union, 173 Blvd. St. Germain, Paris. 
France. 1927. 

Arthur Wellesley Parsons, 1215 Sacramento Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 1925. 

Prof. George W. Paschal, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 1924. 

. Prof. Clarence Paschal!l, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2800 Derby 
St.). 1903. 

Prof. James Morton Paton, care of Morgan & Co., 14 Place Vendéme, Paris, 
France. 1887. 

*Chancellor Emeritus John L. Patterson, University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Ky. (Life member). 1900. 

Thomas Patterson, 1712 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Adolph Frederick Pauli, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. (3 Elm St.). 
1921. 

Harry F. Payer, Mercantile Title Building, Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, 165 Broadway, New York City (Life member). 
1905. 

Dr. Joseph Pearl, College of the City of New York, New York City. 1921. 

*Miss Mary J. Pearl, St. Johns, Mich. 1928. 

Prof. Alfred Chilton Pearson, Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 1924. 

Pres. Arthur Stanley Pease, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1906. 

Dr. William T. Peck, 48 Princeton Ave., Providence, R. I. 1920. 

John C. Pellett, 68 Flat St., Brattleboro, Vt. 1924. 

Prof. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Pres. Josiah Harmer Penniman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Charles W. Peppler, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 1899. 

Prof. Paul Helie Périgord, University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. 1925. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 1892. 

*Prof. Ben Edwin Perry, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1920. 

Prof. Edward Delavan Perry, Columbia University, New York City. 1882. 

*Prof. Walter Petersen, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. (750 Franklin 
St.). 1913. 
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Prof. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2215 Marin 
Ave.). 1905. 

*Prof. Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1912. 

Henry Phillips, Jr., 324 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 1927. 

Mrs. Maria Teresa Piccirillo, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2626B 
Hillegas Ave.). 1926. 

Prof. J. B. Pike, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1927. 

Prof. Ann M. Pitman, 414 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. 1921. 

Maurice Platnauer, Brasenose College, Oxford, England. 1924. 

George Arthur Plimpton, LL.D., 61 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1916. 

Mrs. Mary B. Pollard, 24 Kingsbury Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. William Popper, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (529 The Ala- 
meda). 1925. 

Alfred E. Porter, 674 Winthrop Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Chandler Rathfon Post, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1920. 

Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 

*Prof. Levi Arnold Post, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Hubert McNeill Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 1911. 

*Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1898. 

Henry Preble, 154 E. 91st St., New York City. 1882. 

Prof. William Kelly Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (Life 
member). 1895. 

*Prof. Henry Washington Prescott, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1899. 

Prof. Clifton Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1899. 

*Prof. Lester Marsh Prindle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. (Life 
member). 1921. 

John Paul Pritchard, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. (White Lake, N. Y.). 
1925. 

*Miss Lucy E. Pritchard, Huntingdon, W. Va. (1100 6th Ave.). 1927. 

Prof. Eduard Prokosch, New York University, University Heights, New York. 
1923. 

James William Pugsley, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (224 Eddy St.). 
1925. 

Prof. O. W. Qualley, Luther College, Decorah, Ia. 1926. 

Mrs. Eliza G. Radeke, 92 Prospect St., Provider.ce, R. I. (Life member). 1921. 

*Prof. Robert Somerville Radford, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1900. 

Prof. Max Radin, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2957 Buena Vista 
Way). 1921. 

Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (107 
Lakeview Ave.). Life member. 1902. 

Prof. Charles Brewster Randolph, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(143 N. Van Ness Ave.). 1905. 

Miss Ruth E. Razee, 137 Alden Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

William Merritt Read, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. (307 Denny 
Hall). 1926. 

Prof. Homer Franklin Rebert, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1924. 
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Miss Lydia Rebert, 1838 E. 101st St., Cleveland, O. 1924. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

*Miss Leonora Reilly, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1927. 

Pres. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Mills College, Cal. 1924. 

Miss Mary M. Rennoe, Oniversity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (106 Lincoln Hall). 
1928. 

Rev. Graham Reynolds, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. (1320 Monroe 
St., N. E.). 1923. 

Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull 
St.). 1884. 

Prof. Alexander Hamilton Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

Miss Edith F. Rice, Kensington High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Heber C. Richards, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1925. 

Prof. G. C. Richards, The College, Durham, Eng. 1927. 

*John Francis Chatterton Richards, The College, Durham, Eng. 1927. 

Prof. Leon Josiah Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2415 
College Ave.). 1895. 

Prof. Mary Lilias Richardson, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford 
Terrace). 1917. 

Prof. Ernest H. Riedel, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
1908. 

Prof. Ernst Riess, Hunter College, New York City. 1895. 

Miss Laura C. Riffe, 513 Garrard St., Covington, Ky. 1925. 

Miss Irene C. Ringwood, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (301 Mill St.). 
1922. 

Alfred L. Ripley, Andover, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Dorothy M. Robothan, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. (Green Hall). 
1921. 

Prof. Edmund Yard Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(Life member). 1912. 

Harley F. Roberts, Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 1909. 

Dr. H. G. Robertson, Victoria College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 
1924. 

Prof. L. F. Robertson, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
1926. 

Miss Ruth E. Robertson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. (405 E. 
Washington St.). 1923. 

Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., Brown University, Providence, R. I]. 1922. 

Prof. David Moore Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
(Life member). 1905. 

*Prof. Florence H. Robinson, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 1925. 

Prof. Dwight Nelson Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
1911. 

Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1909. 
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Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 

*Prof. Rodney Potter Robinson, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1920. 

Miss Margaret A. Robson, 119 Clay St., Bowling Green, O. 1925. 

Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Municipal University of Akron, Akron, O. 1896. 

Miss Dorothy M. Roehm, 3319 Hogarth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Myra Rogers, Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 1922. 

Dr. Robert Samuel Rogers, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (219 Nassau 
St.). Life member. 1921. 

Prof. John Carew Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1899. 

Dean Florence K. Root, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1919. 

Miss Mabel V. Root, Catskill, N. Y. 1920. 

Dr. Ruskin R. Rosborough, Duke University, Durham, N. C. (Box 503). 1920. 

S. L. Millard Rosenberg, University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. 1923. 

*Dean Clarence Frisbie Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 

Prof. Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, Yale University, New Haven, Conn 
(Box 1916, Yale Station). 1923. : 

Prof. A. M. Rovelstad, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 1921. 

Miss Adele M. Roth, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 1922. 

Prof. William T. Rowland, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1919. 

Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York City. 1902. 

William Sener Rusk, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1921. 

Albert A. Ruskin, Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 1925. 

Miss Marie L. Russell, 145 E. 54th St., New York City. 1924. 

Prof. P. W. Russell, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 1920. 

Dr. Thomas De Coursey Ruth, care of F. 8. Ruth & Co., 120 Broadway, New 

. York City. 1914. 

Prof. H. Osborne Ryder, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1922. 

Prof. Frances E. Sabin, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 1920. 

Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
(The Belmont, 86th St. and Broadway). 1875. 

*Prof. Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (247 Lothrop 
St.). Life member. 1912. 

Dr. John Sampson, Librarian, University of Liverpool, Liverpool, England. 
1925. 

*Prof. Henry Arthur Sanders, Accademia Americana, Porta San Pancrazio, 
Rome, Italy. Life member. 1899. 

Dr. Eva Matthews Sanford, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 1924. 

Henry B. Sargent, 247 Church St., New Haven, Conn. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Rachel Louisa Sargent, North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 1923. 

Lt. Col. Winthrop Sargent, Jr., Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

*Prof. Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Life member) 
1900. 

Prof. Kenneth J. Saunders, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 1924 

Dr. John Joseph Savage, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1925. 
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*Prof. John Alexander Sawhill, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
1921. 

Prof. John Nevin Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
1921. 

Prof. Felix Emanuel Schelling, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Hamilton Court, 39th and Chestnut Sts.). 1921. 

*Prof. Hugo Karl Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (822 
Mendocino Ave.). 1920. 

*Alfred Cary Schlesinger, Box 804, Williamstown, Mass. 1922. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Ellis Schnabel, North East High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

*Prof. D. T. Schoonover, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 1912. 

Ernest Schultz, Oak Lane Country Day School of Philadelphia (629 Boyer Rd., 
Cheltenham, Pa.). 1927. 

J. T. Schultz, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1925. 

Henry Butler Schwartz, Dept. of Public Instruction, T. H., Honolulu, T. H. 


1924. 
Dr. Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The Gennadeion, American School, Athens, 
Greece. 1924. 


Dr. Charles Payson Gurley Scott, 49 Arthur St., Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. Harry Fletcher Scott, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1921. 

Miss Inez G. Scott, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1926. 

Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, II]. (1958 Sheridan 
Rd.). 1898. 

C. Randolph J. Scott, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1924. 

*Dr. Kenneth Scott, New Haven, Conn. (516 Orange St.). Life member 
1923. 

Oreon E. Scott, 800 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. Henry 8. Scribner, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1045 
Murray Hill Ave.). Life member. 1889. 

Charles F. T. Seaverns, Hartford Public High School, Hartford, Conn. (1265 
Asylum Ave.). Life member. 1927. 

Miss Laura Seguine, West Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

Prof. Edward H. Sehrt, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
(1844 Columbia Rd., N. W.). 1927. 

Dr. Lewis L. Sell, Columbia University, New York City (15 Park Row). 1916. 

*Prof. William Tunstall Semple, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (315 
Pike St.). Life member. 1910. 

Prof. Robert F. Seybolt, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (Life member) 
1928. 

*Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (Battle Road). Life 
member. 1906. 

Prof. Emeritus Caroline Sheldon, Litt.D., 70 LeRoy St., Potsdam, N. Y. 1922. 

Prof. Henry V. Shelley, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 1919. 

Joseph Shendell, Society of the Divine Word, Techny, Ill. 1925. 

C. Sidney Shepard, New Haven, N. Y. (Life member). 1921, 
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Prof. William Pierce Shepard, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1922. 

Miss Helen McNeely Sheriff, Shreve High School, Martin’s Ferry, O. (309 
Lincoln Ave., Cadiz). 1925. 

Charles L. Sherman, 12 Francis St., Newport, R.I. 1921. 

Prof. L. R. Shero, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. (Life member). 
1921. 

Dr. Alexander Shewan, Seagate, St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland. 1924. 

George W. H. Shield, 1537 W. 46th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 1925. 

Dr. Emily L. Shields, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford Terrace). 
1909. 

*Prof. Frederick William Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900. 

Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (410 N. 
Butler St.). 1900. 

Prof. Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Dr. Ernest Gottlieb Sihler, Professor Emeritus, New York University, ‘Uni- 
versity Heights, New York City (252 S. 6th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.). 
1876. 

Pres. Kenneth Charles Morton Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906. 

Miss Adelaide Douglas Simpson, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1919. 

Prof. Charles Newton Smiley, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1907. 

Miss Elizabeth F. Smiley, 1442 E. 59th St., Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1715 
Kendall Ave.). 1883. 

Charles Huntington Smith, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 1919. 

Prof. Charles S. Smith, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
1895. 

Prof. E. Marion Smith, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 1924. 

*Dr. Gertrude E. Smith, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

Prof. Hamilton J. Smith, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Hotel 
Carlton). 1924. 

Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Henry Roy William Smith, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (80 
Jefferson Rd.). 1925. 

Prof. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1910. 

*Prof, Lillian S. Smith, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1919. 

Miss Maria W. Smith, 7810 York Rd., Elkins Park, Pa. 1923. 

Dr. Nellie Angel Smith, West Tennessee State Teachers College, Memphis, 
Tenn. 1926. 

Prof. Reuben Valentine Smith, 409 Parkview Ave., Columbus, O. 1923. 

*Prof. Stanley Barney Smith, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1921. 

*Dr. William Fletcher Smith, University of Ohio, Columbus, O. (Hayes Hall). 
1922. 

Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elm- 
wood Ave.). Life member. 1886. 

Miss Catherine L. Snell, 288 Graham Ave., Paterson, N. J. 1924. 

Prof. Thomas Henry Sonnedecker, Heideiberg University, Tiffin, O. 1919. 
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H. D. B. Soulé, 1020 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 1927. 

Dr. John W. Spaeth, Jr., Brown University, Providence, R. I. (Life member). 
1923. 

Mrs. Augusta de Laguna Spaulding, 1423 Madison St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 1921. 

Prof. Floyd A. Spencer, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1922. 

Pres. William Gear Spencer, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Mignonette Spilman, 2716 Haste St., Berkeley, Cal. 1927. 

Miss Evelyn Spring, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1917. 

Prof. Oscar Emil Staaf, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 1917. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (177 Wood- 
ruff Ave.). 1901. 

Dr. Martha Stansfield, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1926. 

Dr. Ida L. Stauf, Stanford University, Cal. (Box 292, Palo Alto). 1924. 

John Barker Stearns, Hanover, N. H. (4 College St.). 1922. : 

*Prof. Wallace Newton Stearns, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill. 
1907. 

Thomas B. Steel, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box. 222). 1925. 

Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (101 24th Ave. S.). 
Life member. 1893. 

Cornelius L. Steinberg, 210 E. Park Ave., Tampa, Fla. 1923. 

Prof. Rufus T. Stephenson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1910. 

Prof. James Sterenberg, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1910. 

Prof. M. W. Sterling, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. (1129 Louisiana 
St.). 1923. 

Henry G. Stevens, Detroit, Mich. (316 E. Jefferson St.). Life member. 1925. 

Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 1909. 

*James Stinchcomb, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1927. 

Rev. William M. Stinson, Boston College, Boston, Mass. (Chestnut Hill, 67). 
1923. 

Prof. Alvin H. M. Stonecipher, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1914. 

Prof. Selatie Edgar Stout, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 1915. 

Dr. Robert P. Strickler, Southwestern University, Memphis, Tenn. 1911. 

Eugene H. Strittmatter, Columbia University, New York City (325 34th St., 
Woodcliff-on Hudson, N. Y.). 1922. 

Dr. Mildred C. Struble, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1923. 

Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1901. 

‘Harold J. Stukey, Troy Country Day School, Newburgh, N. Y. (11 Park Ave.). 
1926. 

Miss Frances Sturgess, 326 N. 6th St., Vandalia, Ill. 1925. 

*Mrs. Anne B. B. Sturgis, 131 Forest St., Oberlin, O. 1920. 

S. Warren Sturgis, Groton, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Albert Morey Sturtevant, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. (924 
Louisiana St.). 1922, 
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*Prof. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Box 
1849, Yale Station). Life member. 1901. 

*Prof. Rollin Harvelle Tanner, New York University, University Heights, 
New York City (Life member). 1911. 

Rt. Rev. John J. Tannrath, 4371 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. (Life member). 
1923. 

Prof. Helen H. Tanzer, Hunter College, New York City (208 E. 15th St.). 

_ Life member. 1910. 

Miss Elizabeth Tappan, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1923. 

*Prof. John 8S. P. Tatlock, 9 Phillips Place, Cambridge, Mass. 1915. 

Meaburn Talbot Tatham, Northcourt House, Abingdon, Berks, England. 1924. 

*Prof. Eugene Tavenner, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (McMillan 
Hall). 1912. 

Gilbert H. Taylor, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 1922. 

Dr. John Wilson Taylor, 322 Parkwood Ave., Kenmore, N. Y. 1919. 

*Prof. Lily Ross Taylor, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Life member). 
1912. | 

Miss Margaret E. Taylcr, 128 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 1926. 

R. W. D. Taylor, Woodberry Forest School, Woodberry Forest, Va. 1927. 

Ernest Hall Templin, University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. 1928. 

Dean Ruby R. Terrill, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 1928. 

Prof. Susan D. Tew, Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
1919. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, The Deanery, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1921. 

Miss Ruth Thomas, East Tennessee State Teachers College, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 1927. 

Prof. Clara Louise Thompson, Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 1920. 

Dean David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 

*Prof. George Reeves Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 1901. 

Dr. John Bradford Titchener, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. (1648 
Massachusetts Ave.). Life member. 1923. 

Prof. Otis Johnson Todd, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., 
Can. 1923. 

Miss Lena B. Tomson, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. (Life 
member). 1921. 

Prof. Catherine Torrance, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1920. 

Prescott Winson Townsend, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 1925. 

Dr. Hermann Lloyd Tracy, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1924. 

Miss Elizabeth McJimsey Tyng, 1260 Emerson St., Palo Alto, Cal. 1916. 

*Prof. Berthold Louis Ullman, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Life 
member). 1910. 

Prof. Harry Brown Van Deventer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1907. 

Prof. Justin Loomis Van Gundy, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. 1920. 

*Prof. Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
1909, 
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*Prof. La Rue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 1905. 

Miss Linda Van Norden, 329 Lincoln Ave., Palo Alto, Cal. 1928. 

Miss Susan E. Van Wert, Hunter High School, New York City (316 W. 112th 
St.). 1914. 

Miss Elizabeth Vardaman, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1925. 

Prof. Agnes Carr Vaughan, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (Northrup 
House). 1917. 

Prof. N. P. Vlachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 

J. Homer Wade, 3903 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
1911. 

Prof. William Henry Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Dr. John William Henry Walden, 7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

G. Byron Waldrop, Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Arthur Tappan Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1895. 

Dr. Lou V. Walker, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. (P. O. Box 34). 

- 1925. 

Sherman Le Roy Wallace, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1925. 

Prof. John Stephen Walsh, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
1922. 

Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 

TProf. William D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 

James R. Ware, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. (Life member). 
1921. 

Miss Florence Waterman, Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. John Calvin Watson, 548214 University Ave., Hyde Park Station, Chicago, 
Ill. 1902. 

Prof. Robert Henning Webb, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1909. 

Prof. Hermann J. Weber, Berkeley, Cal. (1811 La Loma Ave.). 1913. 

Prof. Shirley Howard Weber, 106 Broadmead, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

§Dr. Helen L. Webster, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 1890. 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York City. 1902. 

J. Wells, Wadham College, Oxford, England. 1924. 

*Dr. Allen Brown West, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1926. 

Dean Andrew Fleming West, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1886. 

Louis C. West, 1250 Union Trust Building, Cleveland, O. (Lifemember). 1921. 

H. Theodoric Westbrook, Columbia University, New York City (Hamilton 
Hall). 1925. 

Prof. John R. Westbrook, Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. John Howell Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Prof. William Linn Westermann, Columbia University, New York City (Fay er- 
weather Hall). 1924. 

Prof. Arthur Harold Weston, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. (738 E. John 
St.). 1915. 


t Died, August 20, 1927. 
§ hi January 4, 1928. 
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Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life 
member). 1906. 

Prof. Joshua Whatmough, Harvard University, B 11, Morris Hall, Soldiers’ 
Field Station, Boston, Mass. 1926. 

Prof. Arthur Leslie Wheeler, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (138 
Jefferson Rd.). 1899. 

Benjamin Webb Wheeler, 545 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1920. 

Prof. George Meason Whicher, Amherst, Mass. 1891. 

Howell North White, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. John B. White, Route 1, Box 45A, Orlando, Fla. 1920. 

John G. White, 1565 Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 1922. 

Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1911. 

Dr. Philip Barrows Whitehead, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. (109 
Shelburne Rd.). 1920. 

Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. 
(Life member). 1906. 

Prof. Edward Arthur Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Ansel- 
mo, Cal. 1906. 

Dr. Carol VanBuren Wight, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1923. 

Dr. Alfred Reynolds Wightman, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
(86 Front St.). 1920. 

Prof. Henry Daniel Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life member). 
1898. 

Prof. Eliza G. Wilkins, 519 Elm St., Frederick, Md. 1917. 

Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams, Chesbrough Dwellings, Toledo, O. 1922. 

Charles Richard Williams, Benedict House, Princeton, N. J. 1887. 

Prof. Margaret Ann Williams, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 1928. 

Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 

E. R. B. Willis, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 1906. 

*Miss Ortha L. Wilner, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Faculty Ex. 24). 
1927. 

Miss Lillian M. Wilson, 5464 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

Prof. Margaret B. Wilson, Hunter College, New York City (Life member). 
1921. 

Miss Minnie Louise Wilson, 3 Piper Building, Cincinnati, O. 1925. 

Dr. Pearl Cleveland Wilson, Hunter College, New York City (65 Morningside 
Ave.). 1919. 

Prof. William Jerome Wilson, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 1918. 

Prof. Herbert Wing, Jr., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. (429 W. South St.). 
1915. 

Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1906. 

Miss Ruth Witherstine, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 1922. 

H. Rey Wolf, South Philadelphia High School for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(16 School Lane, Ardmore). 1921. . 

Prof. William Dudley Woodhead, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1920. 
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Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. (808 Main St.). 
Life member. 1901. 

Miss Lillian Allen Woodruff, 31 Park St., Ashtabula, O. 1925. 

Prof. James Haughton Woods, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (16 
Prescott Hall). 1923. 

Miss Eunice Work, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 1926. 

*Prof. Frederick Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1910. 

*Dr. Horace Wetherill Wright, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 1918. 

John Max Wulfing, 3448 Longfellow Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. William Frank Wyatt, 21 Chetwynd Rd., West Somerville, Mass. 1915. 

Prof. Herbert Hilarion Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 

Mrs. Helen D. Yetter, Perrenoud Apartments, Denver, Col. (Life member). 
1921. 

Arthur Milton Young, 35 Conant Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 1923. 

Prof. Clarence Hoffman Young, Columbia University, New York City (312 
W. 88th St.). 1890. 

Dr. Charles Hamline Zimmerman, 155 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 1920. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION! 


ARTICLE I.—NAME AND OBJECT 


1. This Society shall be known as ‘‘The American Philological Association.”’ 
2. Ite object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological know)- 
edge. 


ARTICLE II.—OFFICERS 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of twelve, composed of the above 
officers and seven other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 


ARTICLE III.—MEETINGS 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 


ARTICLE I1V.—MEMBERS 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initia- 
tion fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of four dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


1 As amended December 31, 1925. 
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ARTICLE V.—SUNDRIES 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only 
under the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI.—AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have 
been proposed. 


COMMITTEES AND BUSINESS MATTERS 


1. NOMINATING COMMITTEE, established July 8, 1903 (xxiv, xix, xlvi). 
One member retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced by a 
successor named by the President of the Association. The present membership 
of the committee is as follows:— 


Professor Francis Greenleaf Allinson. 
Professor Edward Kennard Rand. 
Professor Samuel Eliot Bassett. 
Dean Gordon Jennings Laing. 
Professor Henry Rushton Fairclough. 


2. PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PaciFic Coast. The present terms 
of affiliation between this Association and the American Philological Association 
are defined in the articles of agreement adopted by the two Associations in 
December, 1916 (xLvu, xi f.), and November, 1917 (xLvitl, xiv), respectively. 
With the increase of dues, the amount per member paid to the American Philo- 
logical Association has been advanced to $3.33. 


3. SALARY OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. In December, 1923, the 
Association voted that the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer be fixed at 
$750, to include any outlay for clerical help; and that the expenses of the 
Secretary in attending the annual meeting be paid by the Association (LIV, xiii). 


4. Pusiication. By vote of the Association (December, 1919) the publica- 
tion of the armual volume was put in charge of the Secretary (tu, xi). 


5. Lire MEMBERSHIPS. On December 31, 1914, it was voted by the Asso- 
ciation that the Treasurer be instructed to fund all sums received for life 
memberships (XLv, xiv). 


6. By vote of the Association (December 28, 1918), no member is entitled 
to receive the annual volume unless he has paid the dues for the year for which 
the volume is issued (XLIx, vii). 


7. AMERICAN CLassicaL LEAGUE. By vote of the Association (XLIX, viii; 
LIV, xiii), the Executive Committee appoints annually a delegate to the Council 
of the American Classical League. The delegate for 1928 is Dr. John Edmund 
Barss. 


8. AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED SociETIESs. On December 31, 1919, 
the Association declared its adherence to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which represents North America as a member of the Union Acadé- 
mique Internationale (L, ix-x). The delegates of the Association to the Council 
are Professors W. K. Prentice and W. B. McDaniel. 
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The membership of the Council has been increased during the year’ 1927 
to fifteerf by the admission of the History of Science Society, the Linguistic 
Society of America and the Medieval Academy of America. Offices have 
been established at 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C., in charge of Mr. 
Waldo G. Leland as Permanent Secretary. 

The following activities of the Council are of interest to the members of 
the American Philological Association: (1) The Survey of Learned Societies is 
being completed rapidly. (2) The Survey of Research in Humanistic and 
Social Sciences by Professor F. A. Ogg was published by the Century Company 
early in 1928. (3) The Dictionary of American Biography is proceeding 
rapidly and the first volume will appear in 1929. (4) A list of the Serial Publi- 
cations of Foreign Governments is being compiled under the direction of an 
editorial committee whose chairman is Professor J. T. Gerould: it is expected 
that the completed work can be issued in 1930. (5) The Committee on a 
Catalogue of Foreign MSS in American Depositories has as yet no funds. 
(6) The Committee on Research in the American Indian Languages is making 
progress: the Carnegie Corporation granted ten thousand dollars a year for 
five years for this work. (7) Under the direction of the Committee on Linguistic 
and National Stocks in the Population of the United States, work is being 
conducted by means of a grant of ten thousand dollars from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. (8) The Committee on aid to Research, made grants in 1927 
to twenty-three scholars from the Council’s fund of five thousand dollars given 
by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. (9) The Survey of Current 
Bibliography proposed to the International Union of Academies (the U.A.I.) 
by the American Council of Learned Societies and adopted by the international 
body has been carried on during the year. It is expected that a final report 
can be made to the U.A.I. at its meeting in May. (10) The Council has 
appointed an American Committee on Indonesian Customary Law to co- 
operate with the committee of other countries. (11) The Committee on the 
Dictionary of Mediaeval Latin and on the Dictionary of Late Mediaeval 
British Latin report progress. 


9. ENDOWMENT. The endowment committee, established December 31, 
1919 (L, xi), is constituted as follows: 


: Chairman, Professor John M. Manly. 
Ge teEdmpton Treasurer. Dean Clifford H. Moore. 
Professor J. W. Hewitt, Secretary. Professor Frank G. Moore. 
Dr. Arthur Fairbanks. Dr. Paul Elmer More. 
Professor G. L. Hendrickson Professor John C. Rolfe. 
Principal Maurice Hutton. Professor Paul Shorey. 


Professor Herbert Weir Smyth. 


The regulations governing the use and management of the endowment fund, as 
adopted by the Association, are found in Vol. LIII, p. xii. 


10. Abstracts published in the Proceedings are limited by vote of the Associa- 
tion (December 31, 1919) to 300 words in length (tu, xi). 
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11. ComMITTEE ON AN INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE, appointed 
December 30, 1920 (11, xii) :— 


Professor W. A. Oldfather. Professor Dean P. Lockwood. 
Professor Carl D. Buck. Dean Clarence W. Mendell. 
Professor Roland G. Kent. Professor H. P. Nutting. 


Professor L. J. Paetow. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annually published Transactions of the American Philological 
Association give the full text of such papers as the Executive 
Committee decides to publish. 

The annually published Proceedings contain the program and 
minutes of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, a 
record of the publications of members of the Association, lists of 
its officers and members, brief notes of its most important commit- 
tees and business matters, and information regarding its publica. 
tions. 

The Transactions and Proceedings are issued in a single volume. 
The Transactions are not published separately; a few separate 
copies of the Proceedings are available each year. 

For the contents of the Transactions, Volumes 1-xxxIv inclusive, 
see Volume xxxIv, pp. cxlili ff.; for xxxv—xLvu1, Volume XLvu, 
pp. lxxxviii ff. The contents of Volumes xLvi1I-Lv1 are as follows: 


1917—Volume XLVIII 


Stuart, D. R.: Petrarch’s indebtedness to the libellus of Catullus. 

Moore, C. H.: The decay of nationalism under the Roman Empire. 

Hewitt, J. W.: Some aspects of the treatment of ingratitude in Greek and 
English literature. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Tenuis and media. 

Bradley, C. B.: The history of the Sukhiéthai letters. 

Carnoy, A. J.: The predicating sentence. 

Bassett, S. E.: The hephthemimeral caesura in Greek hexameter poetry. 

Uliman, B. L.: Horace on the nature of satire. 

Lanman, C. R.: Hindu ascetics and their powers. 

Proceedings of the forty-ninth annual meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., 1917. 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1917. 


1918—Volume XLIX 


Pease, A. S.: On the authenticity of the Hercules Oetaeus. 

Flickinger, R. C.: The accusative of exclamation: Lucretius to Ovid. 
Bassett, S. E.: The suitors of Penelope. 

Bourne, Ella: Augustus as a letter-writer. 

Tavenner, Eugene: The Roman farmer and the moon. 

Steele, R. B.: The similes in Latin epic poetry. 
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Carnoy, A. J.: The real nature of dissimilation. 

Lockwood, D. P.: Two thousand years of Latin translation from the Greek. 

Brewster, E. H.: The synthesis of the Romans. 

Hadzsits, G. D.: Lucretius as a student of Roman religion. 

Proceedings of the fiftieth annual meeting, New York, N. Y., 1918. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1918. 


1919—Volume L (Semi-Centennial) 


Moore, F. G.: A history of the American Philological Association. 

Shorey, Paul: Fifty years of classical studies in America. 

Bloomfield, Maurice: Fifty years of comparative philology in America. 

Elmore, Jefferson: The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. 

Kent, R. G.: The Latin language in the fourth century. 

Merrill, E. T.: The Church in the fourth century. 

Moore, C. H.: The pagan reaction in the late fourth century. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Claudian. 

Pease, A. S.: The attitude of Jerome toward pagan literature. 

Sage, E. T.: The publication of Martial’s poems. 

Calhoun, G. M.: Oral and written pleading in Athenian courts. 

Proceedings of the fifty-first annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1919. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1919. 

Indices to Volumes XLI-L. 


1920—Volume LI 


Prentice, W. K.: Thermopylae and Artemisium. 

Kent, R. G.: The alleged conflict of the accents in Latin verse. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Prorsus. 

Manning, C. A.: The Tauric Maiden and allied cults. 

Schmidt, Nathaniel: Bellerophon’s tablet and the Homeric question in the light 
of Oriental research. 

Rand, E. K.: Prudentius and Christian humanism. 

Taylor, J. W.: Gemistus Pletho as a moral philosopher. 

McCartney, E. S.: Spontaneous generation and kindred notions in antiquity. 

Taylor, L. R.: The worship of Augustus in Italy during his lifetime. 

Van Hook, La Rue: The exposure of infants at Athens. 

Radford, R. S.: The juvenile works of Ovid and the spondaic period of his 
metrical art. 

Tanner, R. H.: The "ApxtdXoxor of Cratinus and Callias 6 AaxxéxXouros. 

Proceedings of the fifty-second annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., 1920. 

Proceedings of the twenty-second annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1920. 
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1921—Volume LI 


Sturtevant, E. H.: The character of the Latin accent. 

Petersen, Walter: The speaker and the hearer. 

Oldfather, W. A.: Richard Bentley’s critical notes on Arrian’s Discourses of 
Epictetus. 

Mendell, C. W.: Literary reminiscences in the Agricola. 

Allinson, F. G.: On a fragment of comedy attributed to Menander. 

Boak, A. E. R.: Two contracts for division of property from Graeco-Roman 
Egypt. 

Ballou, S. H.: The carriére of the higher Roman officials in Egypt in the second 
century. 

Bonner, Campbell: A papyrus describing magical powers. 

Miller, Walter: Theracles, potter, in the light of the Greek drama. 

Bassett, S. E.: The function of the Homeric simile. 

Radford, R. S.: The Priapea and the Vergilian Appendix. 

Proceedings of the fifty-third annual meeting, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1921. 

Proceedings of the twenty-third annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1921. 


1922—Volume LIII 


Fairclough, H. R.: The poems of the Appendix Vergiliana. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Syllabification and syllable quantity in Greek and Latin. 

Bassett, S. E.: The three threads of the plot of the Iliad. 

Kent, R. G.: The educated Roman and his accent. 

Bellinger, A. R.: Catullus and the Ciris. 

Lanman, C. R.: The Sanskrit aorists: their classification and history. 

Hale, W. G.: Stampini and Pascal on the Catullus manuscripts. 

Dewing, H. B.: A dialysis of the fifth century A.D. in the Princeton Collection 
of Papyri. 

Winter, J. G.: Some literary papyri in the University of Michigan Collection. 

Bonner, Campbell: A papyrus of Dioscurides in the University of Michigan 
Collection. 

Miller, C. W. E.: The pronunciation of Greek and Latin prose, or, Ictus, 
accent, and quantity in Greek and Latin prose and poetry. 

Proceedings of the fifty-fourth annual meeting, New Haven, Conn., 1922. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1922. 


1923—Volume LIV 


Moore, F. G.: Annalistic method as related to the book divisions ia Tacitus. 

Ullman, B. L.: Petrarch’s favorite books. 

DeWitt, N. W.: The influence of the saviour sentiment upon Virgil. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Harmony and clash of accent and ictus in the Latin hex- 
ameter. 

Prentice, W. K.: Callisthenes, the original historian of Alexander. 
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Kent, R. G.: Likes and dislikes in elision, and the Vergilian Appendix. 

Robinson, R. P.: Valerius Cato. 

Bassett, S. E.: Hector’s fault in honor. 

McCown, C. C.: The Ephesia grammata in popular belief. 

Bloomfield, Maurice: Joseph and Potiphar in Hindu fiction. 

Radford, R. S.: The language of the Pseudo-Vergilian Catalepton with especial 
reference to its Ovidian characteristics. 

Kelsey, F. W.: A waxed tablet of the year 128 A.D. 

Perry, B. E.: Some aspects of the literary art of Apuleius in the M ne rr 

Proceedings of the fifty-fifth annual meeting, Princeton, N. J., 1923. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Philol ogical Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1923. 


1924—Volume LV 


Robinson, D. M.: A new Latin economic edict from Pisidian Antioch. 

Sanders, H. A.: A Latin document from Egypt. 

Hewitt, J. W.: The development of political gratitude. 

Ware, J. R., and Kent, R. G.: The old Persian cuneiform inscriptions of 
Artaxerxes IIT and Artaxerxes III. 

Stout, S. E.: The eight-book manuscripts of Pliny’s letters. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Accent and ictus in the Latin elegiac distich. 

Ogle, M. B.: Dame Gossip’s réle in epic and drama. 

Taylor, J. W.: Bessarion the mediator. 

Brotherton, Blanche: The plot of the Miles Gloriosus. 

Shipley, F. W.: Hiatus, elision, caesura, in Virgil’s hexameter. 

West, L. C.: Commercial Syria under the Roman empire. 

Sanford, Eva M.: The use of classical Latin authors in the Litri Manuales. 

Proceedings of the fifty-sixth annual meeting, Chicago, IIl., 1924. 

Proceedings of the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1924. 


1925—Volume LVI 


Sturtevant, E. H.: Concerning the influence of Greek on vulgar Latin. 

Ogle, M. B.: On a passage in Vergil, Aeneid, iv, 550-551. 

Coulter, C. C.: The happy otherworld and fairy mistress themes in the Odyssey. 

Rebert, H. F.: The Velia: a study in historical topography. 

McCartney, E. S.: How the apple became the token of love. 

Scott, Kenneth: The identification of Augustus with Romulus-Quirinus. 

Smith, 8S. B.: The establishment of the public courts at Athens. 

Winter, J. G.: A new fragment on the life of Homer. 

Randolph, C. B.: Horace and the scriptus quaestorius. 

Mountford, J. F.: Some neglected evidence bearing on the ictus metricus in 
Latin verse. 

Prentice, W. K.: The fall of aristocracies and the emancipation of men’s minds. 
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Shipley, F. W.: The Virgilian authorship of the Helen episode, Aeneid, II, 
567-588. 

Hahn, E. A.: Vergil and the ‘‘ under-dog.”’ 

Van Hoesen, H. B., and Johnson, A. C.: A lease of crown land on papyrus. 

Savage, J. J.: Notes of some unpublished scholia in a Paris manuscript of 
Virgil. 

Kelsey, F. W.: A picture map of Rome in a manuscript of Valerius Maximus. 

Meritt, B. D., and West, A. B.: The reconstruction of I. G. #2, 193, 194, 201. 

Proceedings of the fifty-seventh annual meeting, Ithaca, N. Y., 1925. 

Proceedings of the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, Berkeley, Cal., 1925. 


(1926—Volume LVI 


Stout, 8. E.: A defense of the nine-book tradition of Pliny’s Letters. 

Coulter, C. C.: The great fish in ancient and mediaeval story. 

Kent, R. G.: Word contamination in the Italic dialects. 

West, A. B.: The last assessment of the Athenian Empire. 

Mountford, J. F.: The Harmonics of Ptolemy and the lacuna in II, 14. 

Carey, F. M.: The Vatican fragment of Phaedrus. 

Geer, R. M.: Non-Suetonian passages in the Life of Vergil formerly ascribed 
to Donatus. 

Bassett, 5. E.: The so-called emphatic position of the runover words in the 
Homeric hexameter. 

Radford, R. S.: The Ovidian authorship of the Lygdamus elegies. 

Rebert, H. F.: The literary influence of Cicero on Juvenal. 

Robinson, D. M.: Greek and Latin inscriptions from Asia Minor. 

Perry, B. E.: An interpretation of Apuleius’ Metamorphoscs. 

Shipley, F. W.: Ovidian vocabulary and the Culex question. 

Blake, W. E.: A new literary fragment of Demosthenes. 

Proceedings of the fifty-eighth annual meeting, Cambridge, Mass., 1926. 

Proceedings of the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, Stanford University, 1926. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary until they are 
out of print. 

Fifty reprints of articles in the Transactions, and twenty reprints 
of abstracts in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for distribu- 
tion. Additional copies are furnished at cost. 

The ‘‘Transactions for” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state—not the year of publication, but rather—the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, 
according to the following table:— 
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The Transactions for 1869 and The Trans. for 1898 form Vol. xx1x 
1870 form Vol. 1 i - ** 1899 ‘ ‘* xxx 
The Trans. for 1871 ‘ ae 6 = = ** 1900 ‘ ‘* XXXI 
a6 $6 66 1872 66 66 III 66 66 46 1901 66 66 XXXII 
66 66 66 1873 a6 66 Iv 66 66 ‘6 1902 66 66 XXXIII 
66 66 66 1874 66 66 Vv 66 664 66 1903 66 6é XXXIV 
a6 66 68 1875 66 66 VI 66 66 66 1904 66 66 XXXV 
66 66 66 1876 66 46 VII 66 46 66 1905 46 &é6 XXXVI 
66 66 66 1877 66 66 VIII 6 66 66 1906 66 66 XXXVII 
66 66 66 1878 a6 66 1x 66 66 46 1907 66 46 XXXVIII 
66 66 66 1879 66 66 x G6 &6 66 1908 66 66 XXXIX 
66 66 66 1880 66 66 XI 66 «sé 66 1909 &6 66 XL 
a6 46 66 1881 6¢ 66 XII 66 66 66 1910 66 66 XLI 
6¢ 6é 66 1882 66 68 XIII 6é 66 66 1911 66 66 XLII 
66 66 66 1883 66 66 XIV 66 66 66 1912 a6 66 XLIII 
66 66 66 1884 66 66 XV 66 66 66 1913 66 66 XLIV 
6 66 66 1885 66 66 XVI 46 66 46 1914 66 66 XLV 
66 66 6 1886 66 66 XVII “sé 66 , 66 1915 66 66 XLVI 
bs - ** 1887 ° ‘* XVIII “ ” * 1916 “ ‘* XLVII 
66 66 66 1888 66 66 XIX 46 46 66 1917 66 66 XLVIII 
66 66 66 1889 66 66 xx 66 66 66 1918 66 66 XLIX 
66 os sé 1890 66 66 XXI «6 66 66 1919 66 66 L 
46 66 64 1891 66 66 XXII 64 a 66 1920 46 66 LI 
66 66 66 1892 46 66 XXIII ee (zy - 1921 66 re } LII 
a6 66 66 1893 66 66 XXIV 66 66 66 1922 66 46 LIII 
a6 66 66 1894 66 66. XXV 66 66 66 1923 6é 66 LIV 
66 66 66 1895 66 : 66 XXVI 66 66 66 1924 66 46 LV 
66 66 66 1896 66 66 XXVII 6é 6&6 “6 1925 66 66 LVI 
ss ” “* 1897 “ ‘* XXVIII os = ** 1926 ‘ “LVI 
66 a6 66 1927 66 66 LVIII 


Volumes I-XXVI, XXXVIII, XLVI-XLVIII, and Lil can be secured in 
paper binding only; Volumes xxvilI-xxxvl, and XXXI1X-XLIII, in 
red cloth binding only; Volumes xxvil, xLIV, XLV, XLIX—LI, and 
LIII-LVIII, in either paper or red cloth. The red cloth binding is one 
which the Association has used for some thirty years .for the 
convenience of its members. 

The price of these volumes, bound in paper, is $2.00 apiece, 
except Volumes xv, XX, XXIII, XXXII, XXXVI, XL, XLI, and XLIII- 
XLIx, for which $2.50 is charged, Volumes L-Lv1, the price of which 
is $3.00, and Volumes Lv, Lviu1, the price of which is $3.50. Where 
the cloth binding is ordered, fifty cents per volume must be added 
to the above prices. Volumes v, vi, and vir are out of print. 
A charge of fifty cents per copy is made for reprints of the indices 
to Volumes xxxI-xL; and seventy-five cents for the indices to 
Volumes XLI-L. 

Odd volumes will be bound by the Lancaster Press, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa., at a price to be quoted upon application. 


Orders for the publications of the Association should be sent to 
the Secretary, Professor Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut. For prices, see above. 


INDEX 


To ARTICLES AND ABSTRACTS 


Arabic numerals refer to the Transactions, Roman to the Proceedings. 


A, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 212. 

Abi Mash‘ar, his explanation of Alex- 
ander’s horns: 119. 

Achoapis: 156. 

Aeneas, on Praeneste cista: 99. 

Aeneid, sequel to, by Maphaeus 
Vegius: xxi. 

AI, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 219. 
aivypa, in I Cor. 13, 12 and Num. 12, 
8: xvi; its positive meaning: xvi. 
a&kovo.ov, in Aristotle’s N.E.: 76 ff.; 

involves force or ignorance: 78. 

Alexander, his horns: 100ff.; as 
Helius: 100; Two-horned: 101 ff.; 
on coins: 102f.; impersonated 
Ammon: 103; as Heracles: 105; 
visits Jerusalem: 108; becomes 
Moslem saint: 115 f.; an immortal: 
122. 

Alexander Romance: 
Arabic version: 116. 

Allen, on Theognis: 183 ff. 

Amleth, his insanity in Saxo Gram- 
maticus’ Tale: 57. 

Amleth, Tale of, according to Saxo 
Grammaticus: 43 ff.; similar to 
Hamlet: 44 {.; differs from Hamlet: 
45f.; ultimately kin to Orestes 
legend: 54. 

éugovols, ‘lifting by both ears:’ xv. 

Antigonus Gonatas, defeated Egyp- 
tians at Andros and Cos: 206 f. 

Antiphon, his First Speech genuine: 
XXVii. 

Apollo, Alexander identified with: 100, 
105. 

Apotheosis, of Julius Caesar, not a 
new type of honor to him: xvi. 

Apprentice contracts, in Roman 
Egypt: 139 ff.; a typical contract 
quoted: 141f.; wages in: 142 ff.; 
recognized by the state: 143; refer- 
ence to Westermann on: 139 ff. 

Apprenticeship, age at which weaver’s 
began: 140; conditions of: 141 f. 

Aristocracy, in Cicero’s composite 
state: xxx. 

Aristotle, on the Voluntary, N.Z. 1. 


100 f., 105 ff.; 


1: 75 ff.; uses same word for genus 
and species: 76. 

Assemblies, Roman, were popular ele- 
ment in Cicero’s composite state: 
XXX. 

Athens, her naval policy: 202 ff. 


AT, in Judaeo-Roman insce.: 224. 


Census, in Roman Empire: 


cix 


Augustus, Vergil’s description of him 
at Actium: 104f.; as Mercury: 
XXV. 

Autobiography, of Lucretius 

Banks, in Roman Egypt: 
book-keeping in these: 150. 

Birth certificate, of 145 a.p., attests 
birth of illegitimate twins: xviii. 

Bithynia, its financial system: xix. 

Blood, in Hittite ritual: 20. 

Book-keeping, in banks of Roman 
Egypt: 150. 

Bowls, by Theracles: xxiii. 

Boyce-Gibson, W. H., on freedom of 
the will: 36. — 

Brant, Sebastian, his wood-cuts em- 
bellish sequel to Aeneid: xxii. 

Breathing, rough, in Judaeo-Roman 
insce.: 230 f. 

Bucephalus, origin of name: 117. 
Caesar, Julius, called divus: xv; his 
use of the word fortuna: xxviif. 

Calvinism: 35. 

Camerarius, on genuineness of Theog- 
nidea: 1712. 

Camilla, Volscian maiden in Aeneid: 


> XXX. 
145 ff.; 


92 ff.; compared with Harpalyce 
and Penthesilea: 98; in Dante: 
9922. in Tasso: 9973; a modern 


counterpart of: 99. 

Carmina Epigraphica, hexameters in: 
xxx f, 

Carneades, on freedom of the will: 
40 f. 

Carols, Latin, by Theodoricus Petri: 
XXVl. 

Caspian Gates, constructed by Alex- 
ander: 109. 

Causality, law of: 33 ff. 

Cemeteries, of Volscians: 94. 

137 ff.; 
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strangers registered: 138; essential 
features of a return: 138. 

Choice, moral: 34, 75. 

Christmas Hymn, of Romanos: 123 ff.; 
analysis of its rhythm: 127 ff. 

Chrysippus, the Stoic, on causation: 
38 f 


Cicero, his De Fato: 32 ff.; postulates 
freedom of the will: 32; his con- 
sistency in philosophy: 32 f.; com- 
pared with modern writers on free- 
dom of will: 38; on the composite 
state: xxix f. 

Cista, from Praeneste, said to show 
figures of Aeneas and Turnus: 99. 
Citizenship, granted (?) to sons of 
deceased Roman naval officers: 


XXXV. 

Cleruchs: 133 ff.; 162. 

Consonants, single for double in 
Judaeo-Roman insce.: 231. 

Consuls, represented monarchic ele- 
ment in Cicero’s composite state: 
XXX. 

Contracts, of apprenticeship in Roman 
Egypt: 139 ff. 

Corinth, in Peloponnesian War: 
203 f.; built the first trireme: 202. 

Courts, legal precedent in Athenian: 
XXViili. 

Cremation, by Italici: 94 ff. 

Culex, non-Vergilian: xvif.; Ovidian 
authorship: xviif.; its catabasis: 
Xvii; its language: xvii. 

Cynanthropy: 58 ff. 

Cypria, Frag. 22 (Bethe) interpreted: 


xv. 

Cyrnus, friend of Theognis: 175 ff., 
186 f., 189, 192 f. 

Daniel, book of, v111, 3-8, 20, 21: 108. 

De differentiis sermonum; in a MS. 
of Petronius: 63. 

Demetrius, represented with horns: 
102. 

Democracy, 
state: Xxx. 

Descriptive art, Vergil’s: xix. 

Destiny, compelling force in tragedy: 
50 


in Cicero’s composite 


Determinism, and fatalism: 34 ff. 

di &yvorav, in Aristotle’s N.E.: 76 ff. 

Dialect, Umbro-Sabellian: 93. 

Dinawari, his story of Alexander’s 
origin: 112, 120. 

Dio Cassius, calls Caesar Acad 'Iob\wov: 
XV. 

Disease, in the works of Horace: 
Xxii. 

Divus, title of Julius Caesar: xv. 


Divydvadana, studies in: xxxii. 
Dogmatism, of Cicero in ethics: 32: 
in his philosophical treatises: 332. 
dwoexadpaxpot, paid reduced tax in 

Roman Egypt: 135, 1362 

Dulcarnain, epithet of Alexander in 
Koran: 101 ff.; derived from Chris- 
tian Legend of Alexander: 111 f.; 
an elder and a younger: 112; 
theories concerning connection with 
Alexander: 113 ff. 

Duumvir, of Misenum: xxxv. 

E, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 212. 

Earth, regarded as a plane: xxix. 

EI, in Judaeo-Roman insce.: 221. 

Emperors, Roman, pictured with 
horns: 104. , 

Enoch, book of, 
physics: xxix. 

Epicureans, on freedom of the will: 
39 ff. 

Epigone, Persians of the: 133 ff. 

Epikrisis, mentioning Tryphon 
132 ff.: two kinds: 135; annual 
revision of: 136; of women: 13629 

Epitaphs, absent in Umbro-Oscan 
territory: 94. 

Erinyes, as hounds of pursuit: 58 ff. 

Eta, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 213. 

Etruscans, in Italy: 97f.; their in- 
fluence: 98. 

ET, in Judaeo-Roman inscce.: 225. 

Excursus, in Greek and Roman his- 
torians, contents, technique of in- 
sertion, etc.: xxiv. 

Extortion, in tax collections in Roman 
Egypt: 150. 

Fatalism, and determinism: 
favors despotism: 42. 

Finance, system of Bithynia: xix. 

Firdausi, parallels to Hamlet story in 
his Shahnamah: 62; tells of the 
origin of Alexander: 112, 120. 

Flickinger, R. C., differs with Nor- 
wood on the originality of Terence: 
XXi. 

Force, in Aristotle’s N.E.: 
Aristotle defines: 80 f. 

Forests, in ancient classical lands: 
199 ff.; influence on sea~-power and 
state policy: 199, 209. 

Fortuna, as used by Caesar: xxviif.; 
contrasted with virtus in rhetorical 
tradition: xxviii; as a divine power: 
XXVIii. 

Freedom, of the will, in Cicero’s De 
Fato: 32 ff. 

Geyso, his dissertation on Theognis: 
173 ff. 


includes celestial 


34 ff.; 


76 ff.; 
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Ghost, as stage convention: 49 f. 

God, signs of the fall of, in Buddhist 
story: xxxii. 

Gollancz, Hamlet in Iceland: 5739, 

Greek, as spoken by Jews in ancient 
Rome: 210 ff., 233. 

Greek Church, its early poetry: 124 f. 

Greek reckoning of year’s length: 
Xxix. 

Hamlet, as avenging son, compared 
with Orestes: 47 ff.; his madness: 
54 f. 

Hamlet, the play by Shakespeare: 
43 ff.; similar to Tale of Amleth: 
44f.; differs from Tale of Amleth: 
45f.; sources of 46f.; compared 
with Greek plays about Orestes: 
47 ff. 

Harald and Halfdan, Danish tale 
similar to Tale of Amleth: 56. 

Harpalyce, compared with Camilla: 
98. 

Harrison, defends unity of Theognidea: 
179, 183. 

Haryotes, makes a request of Nicanor: 
156 ff. 

Health, in the works of Horace: xxii. 

Hexameter, Latin, and the Carmina 


Epigraphica: xxxf.; defects in 
these: xxxi. 
Histoires tragiques, of Belleforest, 


make Historia Danica known to 
Elizabethans: 43. 

Historia Danica, source of Hamlet: 43. 

Hittite tablet at Yale: 5. 

Homer, notes on: xv. 

Horns, Alexander’s: 100 ff.; Roman 
Emperors pictured with: 104. 

Hounds, of pursuit, the Erinyes: 58 ff. 

Hrolfssaga Kraka, a cognute of the 
Tale of Amleth: 56f. 

Hudson-Williams, discusses composi- 
tion of Theognidea: 17918, 

Humanism, of Cicero: 42. 

Hymn to Dionysus (v1. 28-81), emen- 
dation of: xv. 

Hymns, of early Greek Church; often 
called prose: 124; metrical char- 
acter discussed: 125 f. 

I, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 216. 

Ictus, absence of in hexameters of 
Carmina Epigraphica: xxxi. 

Ignorance, in Aristotle’s N.E.; 76 ff. 

Iliad, Book x11, fragment on Ptolemaic 
Papyrus: xv; a scholium on XII. 
509 emended: xv. 

Illiteracy, in Roman Egypt: 139. 

Imitation, literary, as practiced by 
ancients: 195. 
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Inhumation, by Volscians: 93 ff. 

Innaras, Hittite for ‘man’: 5, 18. 

Insanity, of the Hero: 43 ff.; implicit 
in the Orestes-Hamlet tradition: 
51 ff. 

Inscriptions, language of those from 
Jewish catacombs of Rome: 210 ff.; 
publication of same: 210!, 212; 
linguistic phenomena of: 211 ff.; 
a new insc. from Pozzuoli: xxxv. 

In-voluntary, in Aristotle’s N.E.: 
76 ff., 91; distinguished from un- 
voluntary: 83 f. 

Iskandar-namah, of Nizami: 118 ff. 

Jacob of Sarug, Christian Legend con- 
cerning Alexander ascribed to: 110. 

James, William, on freedom of the 
will: 36. 

Jansenism, contrasted with Cicero’s 
doctrine: 35. 

Kant, on the basis of morality: 35. 

Karovxot, their origin and _ position: 
134; exempt from taxes: 135. 

Kent, R. G., on vowel lengthening: 
Xvi. 

Koran 18, 82, source of Dulcarnain in 
this passage: 101, 111 f. 
Krumbacher, his theory of metres of 
hymns of early Greek Church: 

123 ff. 

Lachmann, his law of vowel lengthen- 
ing: xvi. 

Latin, mediaeval, its vocabulary and 
style: xx; affected by Scriptures: 
XXi. 

Legend, of Orestes kin to Hamlet 
story: 54; Christian L. concerning 
Alexander: 110. 

Lex Rufrena, passed before the death 
of Caesar: xv. 

Liquids, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 229. 

Lucas, on genuineness of Theognidea: 
175 ff. 

Lucretius, his autobiography: xxx; 
Book 11. 16-24 interpreted: xxxiii f. 

Lycanthropy: 58. 

Machinery, lack of influenced use of 
messengers in Greek tragedy: xxii. 

Manhood, Hittite god of: 5 ff. 

Manuscripts, of Theognis: 
one of Petronius: 63 ff. 

Maphaeus Vegius, his sequel to the 
Aeneid: xxi. 

Martineau, James, on freedom of the 
will: 37 f. 

Mater Matuta, Volscian cult of at 
Satricum: 96. 

Medicine, in the works of Horace: 
Xxii. 
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A, in Judaeo-Roman insce.: 212. 

Abi Mash‘ar, his explanation of Alex- 
ander’s horns: 119. 

Achoapis: 156. 

Aeneas, on Praeneste cista: 99. 

Aeneid, sequel to, by Maphaeus 
Vegius: xxi. 

AI, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 219. 
atvvypa, in I Cor. 13, 12 and Num. 12, 
8: xvi; its positive meaning: xvi. 
axovovov, in Aristotle’s N.E.: 76 ff.; 

involves force or ignorance: 78. 

Alexander, his horns: 100ff.; as 
Helius: 100; Two-horned: 101 ff.; 
on coins: 102f.; impersonated 
Ammon: 103; as Heracles: 105; 
visits Jerusalem: 108; becomes 
Moslem gaint: 115 f.; an immortal: 
122. 

Alexander Romance: 
Arabic version: 116. 

Allen, on Theognis: 183 ff. 

Amleth, his insanity in Saxo Gram- 
maticus’ Tale: 57. 

Amleth, Tale of, according to Saxo 
Grammaticus: 43 ff.; similar to 
Hamlet: 44 {f.; differs from Hamlet: 
45f.; ultimately kin to Orestes 
legend: 54. 

éudovols, ‘lifting by both ears:’ xv. 

Antigonus Gonatas, defeated Egyp- 
tians at Andros and Cos: 206 f. 

Antiphon, his First Speech genuine: 
XXVil. 

Apollo, Alexander identified with: 100, 
105. 

Apotheosis, of Julius Caesar, not a 
new type of honor to him: xvi. 


100 f., 105 ff.; 


Apprentice contracts, in Roman 
Egypt: 139 ff.; a typical contract 
quoted: 141f.; wages in: 142 ff.; 


recognized by the state: 143; refer- 
ence to Westermann on: 139 ff. 
Apprenticeship, age at which weaver’s 
began: 140; conditions of: 141 f. 
Aristocracy, in Cicero’s composite 
state: xxx. 
Aristotle, on the Voluntary, N.E. 111. 


cix 


1: 75 ff.: uses same word for genus 
and species: 76. 

Assemblies, Roman, were popular ele- 
ment in Cicero’s composite state: 
XXX. 

Athens, her naval policy: 202 ff. 

AT, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 224. 

Augustus, Vergil’s description of him 
at Actium: 104f.; as Mercury: 
XXV. 

Autobiography, of Lucretius: xxx. 

Banks, in Roman Egypt: 145 ff.; 
book-keeping in these: 150. 

Birth certificate, of 145 a.p., attests 
birth of illegitimate twins: xviii. 

Bithynia, its financial system:. xix. 

Blood, in Hittite ritual: 20. 

Book-keeping, in banks of Roman 
Egypt: 150. 

Bowls, by Theracles: xxiii. 

Boyce-Gibson, W. H., on freedom of 
the will: 36. © 

Brant, Sebastian, his wood-cuts em- 
bellish sequel to Aeneid: xxii. 

Breathing, rough, in Judaeo-Roman 
insee.: 230 f. 

Bucephalus, origin of name: 117. 
Caesar, Julius, called divus: xv; his 
use of the word fortuna: xxvii f. 

Calvinism: 35. 

Camerarius, on genuineness of 7'heog- 
nidea: 1712. 

Camilla, Volscian maiden in Aeneid: 


92 ff.; compared with Harpalyce 
and Penthesilea: 98; in Dante: 
9922, in Tasso: 99%; a modern 


counterpart of: 99. 

Carmina Epigraphica, hexameters in: 
xxx f. 

Carneades, on freedom of the will: 
40 f. 

Carols, Latin, by Theodoricus Petri: 
XXvi. 

Caspian Gates, constructed by Alex- 
ander: 109. 

Causality, law of: 33 ff. 

Cemeteries, of Volscians: 94. 


Census, in Roman Empire: 137 ff.; 
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Mercurius, Augustus as, in Horace 
Odes 1. 2: xxv. 

Messenger, frequency of in Greek 
tragedy: xxii f. 

Methods, in study of syntax: xxvi. 

Metrical character of hymns of early 
Greek church: 124 ff. 

Mimnermus, parts of Theognidea at- 
tributed to: 170, 176, 194. 

Monarchy, an element in Cicero’s 
composite state: xxx. 

Moon, gets its light from the sun: 
XXix. 


Mutes, in Judaeo-Roman _inscc.: 
226 ff. 

Myrcinus, given to Histiaeus by 
Darius: 199 f. 


Nu movable, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 
231 f. 

Nasals, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 229. 

Navies, ancient: 199 ff.; became im- 
portant in fifth cent. B.c.: 202; 
Persian: 203; Egyptian: 203, 
205 ff.; Athenian: 203 ff.; Spartan: 
203 f.; Rhodian: 205, 207; of 
Antiochus: 205; of Mithradates: 
205 f.; Roman: 207; Carthaginian: 
208. 

New Academy, Cicero’s adherence to: 
32. 

Nicanor, a nomarch: 155 ff.; name 
not uncommon: 1594; some activi- 
ties of: 160ff.; cleruch: 162; 
hypodioecetes: 163; identifications: 
164 f. 

Nies Collection, cuneiform tablets at 
Yale: 5. 

Nizam, his Iskandar-namah: 118 ff. 

Nomarch, Nicanor: 155 ff. 

Non-voluntary, in Aristotle’s N.E.: 
76 ff.; distinguished from un-volun- 
tary: 83 f. 

Norwood, G., his A7t of Terence dis- 
cussed: xxi. 

O, 2, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 216. 

OI, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 224. 

Odyssey, meaning of dyudovéls in Book 
XVII. 237: xv. 

Orestes, as avenging son, compared 
with Hamlet: 47 ff.; legend of ulti- 
mately kin to Tale of Amleth: 54; 
his madness: 54 ff. 

Ossuaries, Villanovan: 94. 

Ovid, his vocabulary and that of 
Culex: xvi fi. 

Palladius, his De Agricultura: 63. 

Parsees, parody the story of Alex- 
ander’s name: 121. 
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Peloponnesian War, showed impor- 
tance of access to timber: 203 f. 
Penthesilea, compared with Camilla: 

98. 8 

Persians, of the Epigone: 133 ff.; 
controlled forests during Persian 
wars: 202. 

Petronius, a Paris MS. (6842D) of: 
63 ff.; oldest MSS. of: 64; the 
standard MS.: 64; relationship of 
MSS. B, P, and R: 65f., 73 f.; 
knowledge of his works in middle 
ages: 74; an edition by Singrenius 
1523: xxxii; frequent editions in 
sixteenth cent.: xxxii f. 

Philobiblon, of Richard de Bury, its 
language and style: xx. 

Phonetic laws, do not cause vowel 
lengthening in p.p.ppl.: xvi. 

dévos, penalty for at Athens: xxvii. 

Piae Cantiones, of Theodoricus Petri: 
XXVi. 

Pirates, in ancient Mediterranean: 
202, 207. 

Plain song, suggests musical setting 
for Christmas Hymn of Romanos: 
130. ° 

Pliny, informs about timber: 200 ff. 

Policy, of ancient states based on sea- 
power: 203, 206, 20874, 209. 

Pozzuoli, a new insec. from: xxxv. 

Precedent, legal, used in Athenian 
courts: xxvili; efficacy of: xxix. 

Privileged classes, in Roman Egypt: 
135. 

Proedroi, originated after establish- 
ment of Second Athenian League: 
XXili. | 

Pseudo-Callisthenes, his Historia Alex- 
andri Magni: 105 ff. 

Ptolemy Soter, represented with 
horns: 102. 

Quotations, in ancient writers: 1853, 

Reitzenstein, on the genuineness of 
the Theognidea: 176 ff. 

Religion, Lucretius’ attitude to: xxx. 

Roman emperors, represented with 
horns: 104 ff. 

Romanos, his Christmas Hymn: 123 ff.; 
his date: 123 ff.; a great poet: 123, 
131. 

Sacrifice, for birth of sons: 
to avert wrath of a god: 5. 

St. Augustine, on freedom of the will 
and moral choice: 33, 40. 

Satricum, founding of: 944; excava- 
tions reveal ancient Italic culture: 
95. 


5, 18; 
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Schiller, F. C. S., Axioms as Postulates 
cited: 37; on knowledge: 41. 

Schizophrenia, of Orestes: 54 ff. 

Science, views of a cultured Jew on, 
first cent. B.c.: xxix. 

Scribes, in villages of Roman Egypt: 
132 ff. 

Seal, in Theognidea v. 19: 189, 191. 

Sea-power, dependent on supplies of 
timber: 199ff.; in eastern and 
western Mediterranean: 201 f. 

Seleucus Nicator, represented with 
horns: 102. 

Senate, at Rome, aristocratic element 
in Cicero’s composite state: xxx. 
Ship-building, woods used for: 199 ff.; 

Pisa famed for: 201. 

Shipley, F. W., his view of Culex 
question attacked: xvi f. 

Signature, on an artist’s work in 
ancient times: 192. 

Singrenius, his edition of Petronius 
of 1523: xxxii. 

Sitzler, on genuineness of the Theog- 
nidea: 179 f. 

Solon, parts of Theognidea attributed 
to: 170, 176, 194; topics treated 
by: 197. 

Sparta, her naval activity: 204. 

State, Cicero’s theory of the com- 
posite: xxix f. 

Stobaeus, his Florilegium: 174f.; and 
the text of the Theognidea: 185. 
Stikarikavadaina, points concerning: 

XXXIii. 

Symbolism, of the Two-horned: 108 ff. 

Syntax, methods in study of: xxvi. 

Taxes, in Roman Egypt: 135 ff.; the 
number imposed: 144; farming of: 
149; poll tax at age 14: 140; 
collectors of: 150; exemptions from: 
135, 151; total-for weavers at 
Oxyrhynchus: 148. 

Terence, his originality: xxi. 

Theognidea, question of authorship: 
170 ff.; regarded as an anthology: 
172 ff., 182f.; unity of: 183f., 
190 ff.; character of text discussed: 
184 ff.; contents classified: 196 ff. 

Theognis, his importance: 171; au- 
thenticity of poems: 172 ff.; his 
poems studied in schools of phi- 
losophy: 173 f., 180 f. 

Theognis question, a small Homeric 
question: 171. 

Themistocles, his naval policy: 202 f. 

Theophrastus, informs about timber: 
200 ff. 


Thericles, engraver, information about 
his art found mostly in dramatic 
fragments: xxiv. 

‘Through a glass darkly’: xvi. 

Timber, for ship-building: 199 ff.: 
found in ancient times in narrow 
stretches: 200; importance of re- 
serves in Peloponnesian War: .203; 
sources of supply: 199 ff., 206 ff. 

Tragedy, destiny compelling force in: 
50; Orestes in the Greek: 54 ff. 

Treasuries, local, in Bithynia: xix. 

Trierarch, of fleet at Misenum: xxxv. 

Trireme, first one built at Corinth: 
202. 

Tryphon, a weaver of Oxyrhynchus: 
132 ff.; his family: 135f.; illiter- 
ate: 139; his taxes: 144 ff. 

Turnus, on Praeneste cista: 99. 

Two-horned; epithet of Alexander: 
101 ff., 106 ff.; title of Amen-Ra: 
101. 

Tyrtaeus, parts of the Theognidea 
attributed to: 170, 176, 194. 

T, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 218. 

TI, in Judaeo-Roman inscc.: 224. 

Un-voluntary, in Aristotle’s N.E.: 
76 ff. 

Un-intelligent, 
82 f., 91. 

bwéurynua, on papyri: 158; collection 
of attributed to Hippocrates: 170, 
186. 

Vendetta, the son’s: 43 ff.; version 
followed by Greek dramatists and 
Shakespeare: 47 f. 

Villanova, ossuaries: 94. 

Virtue, dependent on the will says 
Cicero: 35; on divine grace says 
Augustine: 35; discussed by Aris- 
totle: 75. 

Virtus, contrasted with fortuna in 
rhetorical tradition: xxviii. 

Voluntary, Aristotle on the: 75 ff.; 
characterized by neither force nor 
ignorance: 79 f. 

Volscians, in the Aeneid: 92 ff.; origin 
and race: 93; cemeteries: 94; 
dwellings: 95f.; cults: 96f.; art- 
ists: 9733, 

Warfare, ancient naval: 202 f. 

Water, in medical lore of Horace’s 
day: xxii. 

Weavers, of Oxyrhynchus: 
apprenticeship: 139 ff. 
Westermarck, Origin and Development 

of Moral Ideas cited: 37. 


in Aristotle’s N.E.: 


132 ff.; 
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Welcker, on the genuineness of the | Yale Babylonian Collection, Hittite 


Theognidea: 171 ff. tablet in: 5. 
Wendorff, on the genuineness of the | Year, lunar and solar, discussed in the 
Theognidea: 178 f. Book of Enoch: xxix; length of 
Winter, on the genuineness of the Jewish: xxix. 
Theognidea: 177. Z, in Judaeo-Roman insce.: 230. 


Word formation, in Mediaeval Latin: | Zenon, documents from archives of: 
XX. 155 ff. 
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